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This Issue in Brief. . . 





EveN THOUGH it is a perennia! report, Worx 
Sroprpaces Durine 1947 (p. 479) should compel 
special attention this year. It covers the second 
full year of peace and the first year during which 
the Taft-Hartley Act was in operation. The 
nearly 35 million man-days lost because of strikes 
in 1947 was equivalent to about four-tenths of 1 
percent of the total time worked. The article 
notes that the decline in strike activity late in the 
year has been ascribed by some to the influence of 
the labor relations act, but that the decline also 
reflects a seasonal trend; only once (1940) in the 
past 20 years has the number of strikes beginning 
in the la&t 4 months exceeded the average monthly 
rate for the year. For divergent Congressional 
opinions on this question and for an interesting 
commentary on related industrial relations prob- 
lems, see CONGRESSIONAL CoMMITTEE Reports 
on THE Tart-Hartiey Act (p. 528), a summary 
of the majority and minority reports of the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations. 


In contemporary collective bargaining the issue 
of welfare and pension plans comes increasingly 
to the fore. Emp.toyrer-Benerir ProGRAM oF 
ConsoLipATED Epison Co. (p. 493) describes an 
omnibus welfare plan nearly 6 decades old. Part 
employer and part jointly sponsored, it of late has 
come within the scope of the collective-bargaining 
agreement of the company and the Utility Work- 
ers’ Union of America (CIO). Medical care is the 
core of the plan, but it also provides sick pay and 
weekly cash sick benefits, group life insurance, and 
retirement benefits. The company last year bore 
two-thirds of the disability and medical care costs 
(the employees paid the remainder into a special 
fund), part of the group life costs, and all of the 
retirement costs. 

lI 





Labor policies and relations in conting 
United States are maturing, but in the Terriy, 
they are still in the process of swift developing 
Economic AND Lasor CoNnpDITIONS In fi, 
(p. 488) is the first of two articles on the Terris, 
It sets the economic background for the sg, 
which will deal with the progress of unionize; 
during the past 3 years and wages and wor 
conditions in certain industries. The economy 
mass production agriculture (mostly sugar , 
pineapples) and services for the armed {op 
Labor faces the threat of technological disp}, 
ment and fast population growth, especially jy 
employable age groups. Hawaii has become , 
of the most intensively unionized sections of 
United States. 


The rivalries of international labor organiz 
tions proceed along the lines (in the main) of ; 
ternational politics. INTERNATIONAL Lazor (\y 
FEDERATIONS: CIT and CTAL (p. 499) offs 
program notes to two recent international |a} 
conferences: the first meeting of CIT in Lim 
Peru, in January and the third congress of CT: 
in Mexico City last March. The former was ; 
tended by a United States delegation representiz 
the AFL, the Machinists, and the Labor Railw: 
Executives Association. CIT is essentially ; 
anti-Communist grouping of American trad 
unions which opposes the leanings and progra 
of CTAL. 


On the international scene the four Cen o! 
European countries of Austria, Czechoslovakigi}ior 
Germany, and Italy today face new pressuredijnag 
and their current problems make Cooprrativa 
In Postwar Evrops (p. 504) the more interesting 
This is the third in a series of four on the gener 
subject. Italy’s co-ops were plundered early i 
Mussolini’s regime and then were incorporate 
into the Fascist State without democratic manag: 
ment. In Austria and Germany, they wer 
merged by the Nazis into the Labor Front and 
large part of the assets confiscated. The Czec 
co-ops were reduced by half after Munich. | 
the postwar period, the movements spontaneous! 
restored democratic control (except in Germat! 
where this was done by Military Governmet 
order). 
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NOMIC DEVELOPMENTS during April reflected 

strengthening of demand factors which 
pwed the President’s special message to Con- 
ss on the international situation and the subse- 
nt passage of the European aid program. 


Organiz 
hough the initial appraisal of the proposed 


tin) of j 


BOR Coqg™mament and military service programs had a 
19) ofgmmdency to overstate the probable effects on 
nal |ahqmpduction, employment, and prices, the general 


ectation by the end of April was for continuing 


in im 
of CT,fMward pressures. Prices on the average rose 
> was ring April. The declines in list prices an- 


nced by the major steel companies toward the 
Railwagd of April were accompanied by refusal of the 
ially q™mpanies to grant interim wage adjustments to 
- trade United Steelworkers of America. This deci- 
rrogragggn on the part of the steel companies and the 
emate of wage negotiations in other industries, 
lowing upward adjustments for a substantial 
Cen "rt of organized labor in recent months, raised 
Ovasi@iior questions of wage policy for unions and 
Ssurtnagement in the immediate future. 


LA TIVE 
e Developments 


resting 
senera For more than 6 months, new wage settlements 
oviding for third postwar wage adjustments have 


resentiy 


arly i 
orate@en reached in a broad range of industries in all 
Lnagemrts of the country. Although in cents per hour 
Werle amount of the increases has varied greatly, in 
and i centage terms the increases have appeared to 
Czeclfiuster around the change in the Bureau’s con- 
. /imers’ price index, since the date of the previous 
oust Mage adjustments. By April 1948, such wage 
1180) Micreases had been received by more than a quarter 
melt organized workers. 
Major resistance to the spread of wage increases 
me in April when the United States Steel Corp. 
fused to grant wage increases requested by the 





United Steelworkers of America. Under the 
2-year agreement signed in the steel industry in 
April 1947, the question of wage rates could be 
reopened, but the union was bound not to strike. 
Other major steel companies, and some companies 
in other industries have since followed the lead of 
the United States Steel Corp. in refusing wage 
increases, indicating a price reduction on their 
products. 

At the end of April, it still remained to be seen 
if resistance to further wage increases would 
become a general and _ widespread policy. 
Although negotiations had broken down in 
several cases, the final outcome was still unsettled 
in most of the large industries. The most impor- 
tant of these situations was the threatened strike 
of the three railroad operating brotherhoods which 
had rejected the recommendations of the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board. 

In manufacturing, preliminary reports indicate 
that average hourly earnings, exclusive of over- 
time, during March changed very little from the 
previous month. Gross average hourly earnings 
increased by only 0.3 cent, to 129.3 cents during 
March, reflecting the increase in hours from 40.2 
to 40.4. Average weekly earnings rose to $52.25 
but were still below the December 1947 all-time 
high when the workweek was about an hour 
longer. 


Industrial Relations 


By the end of April, the bituminous coal miners 
were back at work, with Mr. Lewis and the mine 
union still subject to civil penalties if further 
stoppages occurred. The United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) were still on strike and the Gov- 
ernment had requested the union and the packers 
to meet together in Washington. These two 
large strikes raised the number of man-days lost 
by work stoppages in April to a figure higher than 
that (6 million) for March. 

In a decision of widespread interest to labor and 
to industry, the National Labor Relations Board 
held that, under the Labor Management Relations 
Act, employers must bargain with their employees 
on pension or retirement plans if the employees 
request it. A four-man majority of the Board 
held that such plans come within the law’s pro- 
vision which makes it mandatory for both em- 


ployers and unions to bargain collectively ‘“‘in 
88 | 
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respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employment.” The 
Board held that the payment of benefits under 
such plans fell within the category of ‘“wages’’ in 
the statute, while the age and terms of retirement 
would come within the category of “conditions of 
employment.” 

In accordance with this finding, the Board issued 
a conditional order for the Inland Steel Co. to 
bargain with two locals of the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) on its pension and retirement 
policies at two plants if the union complied with 
the filing and affidavit requirements of the law 
within 30 days. It also ordered the company, on 
the same condition, to consult with the union 
before making any future changes in the plan. 


Labor Market Factors 


Some further tightening of the labor market is 
indicated in the coming months. Recent develop- 
ments affecting the general economic outlook 
suggest, as a minimum, that the normal seasonal 
expansion in employment will occur in full force. 
With employment now at a record springtime 
level, the labor resources of the country are ex- 
pected to be drawn upon to a greater extent than 
in any previous peacetime year. The normal 
seasonal demands, including those in agriculture 
and construction, are expected to be met largely 
from sources of labor supply usually available 
during this period, such as family workers on 
farms, students on vacation, and by the usual 
seasonal reduction in unemployment. 

The additional demands upon the country’s 
manpower resources that may arise from proposed 
new military preparedness programs now under 
debate cannot yet be fully appraised. But so far 
as can be determined, the rearmament and military 
service programs will not have a substantial 
direct effect on the demand for labor within the 
next few months. 

The personnel needs under the selective service 
and universal military training programs are not 
expected to exceed 400,000 by the end of 1948 
and 650,000 by the spring or summer of 1949. 
The needs for civilian workers under these pro- 
grams amount to about 150,000 to service the 
increased military establishments and roughly 
400,000 to produce munitions and related products. 
These demands will not be fully effective until the 
summer of 1949. Thus, it is estimated, a total 





manpower requirement arising directly oy; of 
emergency programs would be approxim, 
1,200,000 by June 1949. 
In over-all terms, labor resources appeang 
be adequate to meet the additional demand yl OJ 
would be required by the programs under qj. 
sion. There are more than a million Veter 
now in school on a full-time basis and a substan 
number of these will be completing their eo 
this spring. A large number of women , 
wartime work experience are not now at wo 
In addition, the normal growth in the labor {, 
amounts to approximately 700,000 annually. 
Despite this apparent balance between a4; 
tional manpower requirements and additio, 
labor supply, many serious local labor mar; 
problems are expected to develop as the gen 
demand for labor increases in the next year, 
United States Employment Service, during 
moath, reported the reemergence of local m; 
power problems as employers anticipated incregfimyvert 
demands for labor and fuller utilization of potentifike a 
labor resources. ch | 
ere 
Prices oi 
The factors which led to the steadying of priggl945 
trends during March were little changed in Apres 
By the middle of April, the Bureau’s weekly indi 
of wholesale prices had regained a considerable! 
part of the February decline. It stood at abo 
the level of last year-end, and only 1% perce 
below the high point of mid-January. Fag 
products, which had accounted for a substanti 
part of the February decrease, were still 6 perce 
below the January high, but the index of price 
of commodities other than farm products we 
back to the January level. Foods also regain 
the January level in the index by the end of Apr 
The Bureau’s consumers’ price index on Marg 
15 was 166.9 percent of the 1935-39 average, } 
roughly the same as in December 1947, afte 
fractional decreases in two successive months fro 
the January peak. While food prices were sti 
more than 2 percent below the December level, ' 
other items in tho index were higher. Althoug 
preliminary data on consumers’ prices for April: 
not yet available, the increase in food prices 
wholesale, with little evidence of decreases | 
other consumers’ prices, would seem to indica 
that consumers’ prices were not likely to be low 
than in March and might be higher. 
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;ETEEN FORTY-SEVEN was a year of sizable 
e activity in a period of high employment in 
ich industrial production exceeded all peace- 
erecords. Strike idleness in 1947 was far less 
n in the record year of 1946, and also less than 


x of priqgl945, but it was greater than in any of the other 
in Apgmers since 1919.2 Approximately 3,700 stop- 
kly indgm™es occurred in 1947 in which 2,170,000 workers 
siderabmre involved. Idleness in establishments directly 


ected by these disputes amounted to 34,600,000 
a-days—about four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
imated worktime in the Nation’s industry. 


at abo 
percey 


Fs 


bstanti™al he average strike in 1947 continued from 3 to 
percegmweeks. About half the year’s stoppages in- 
of pricqmved less than 100 workers each. By contrast, 


stoppages, involving 10,000 or more workers 
h, included 1,030,000 workers or 47 percent of 


ts we 


"eg alhe 

of Aprile total participants in all stoppages. Idleness 
-Marfulting from these large disputes amounted to 
rage, ( 17,000,000 man-days, or about half the 
7’ aftqmmr’s total. 

hs fromthe general impact of work stoppages on produc- 
re stig in 1947 was much less severe than in 1946. 
* sam’ the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. A more detailed 


of 1947 data will appear in a subsequent bulletin. 
l known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
ing six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on 
'rs involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in 
ishinents directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the 
% or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
byees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


pril s 
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ses | 
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In only three cases—telephone, coal mining, and 
shipbuilding—were large portions of major indus- 
tries affected. In the telephone stoppage, partial 
service was maintained in most areas by super- 
visory workers and dial systems; the coal stoppage 
was too brief to cause widespread shortages; and 
the prolonged shipbuilding strike came at a 
time when the industry was not pressed for 
production. 

Wage disputes were the most important single 
cause of strikes during the year, as workers 
sought to restore their purchasing power which 
had been diminished by rising prices. Problems 
of union recognition or representation for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes were second only to wage 
issues in importance. At times, both wage or 
union security issues were intertwined with 
organized labor’s expressed dissatisfaction with 
proposed or enacted Federal and State legislation 
regulating or prohibiting certain trade-union 
practices. 

The second postwar year (1947) was in many 
respects not unlike the second year (1920) follow- 
ing World War I. In both years, labor-manage- 
ment relations became less turbulent, with fewer 
stoppages and a drop in the number of large strikes. 
In each postwar period, workers were concerned 
with rising prices and the future security and sta- 
bility of their unions. After World War I, how- 
ever, collective bargaining centered largely in a 
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narrow group of industries such as mining, con- 
struction, printing, transportation, and some 
branches of textiles and apparel, with a peak union 
membership of approximately 5,000,000. Labor- 
management relations in 1947, on the other hand, 
rested on a much broader base, with written agree- 
ments prevailing to a substantial degree through- 
out most of the American economy and a trade- 
union membership estimated at slightly over 
15,000,000. 








Trend of Stoppages in 1947 


In the early months of 1947 the number of , 
stoppages was high, compared with prewar y,, 
Most of the strikes were small, however, jn }, 
of number of workers involved, and result 
relatively little time lost, in contrast with the}, 
losses in early 1946. The total number of won, 
involved in stoppages at any time during the 
quarter of 1947 seldom exceeded one-twentict}, 
the 1,600,000 workers involved at the heigh; 
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the steel, electrical, automobile, and meat-pack- 
ing strikes in early 1946. Idleness was only 
about one-fifteenth as great as in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

During January, the largest stoppages were 
those of about 7,500 retail grocery clerks in the 
Los Angeles area and of 14,000 Hudson Motor Car 
Co. employees in Detroit. A strike of approxi- 
mately 1,200 teachers in St. Paul, Minn., ended in 
the first week in January, while late in February 
2,900 public-school teachers of Buffalo, N. Y., left 
their classrooms for picket-line duty to secure 
salary adjustments. 

Two postwar stoppages of long duration were 








not settled until March 1947. Both involved t 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). An 1! 
month stoppage of approximately 11,000 produ 
tion workers of the West Allis, Wis., plant of t 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. was terminat 
March 23, when the strikers voted by a ratio « 
3 to 1 to accept an 18\-cent hourly wage increas 
The most controversial issues, however, remainet 
unsolved—continuation of a union shop and © 
vised grievance procedure. The second and smal 
er stoppage, which had continued for nearly | 
months at the farm-equipment plant of J. I. C 
Co. in Racine, Wis., was terminated March ! 
This se‘‘tlement provided for an 18-cent wage 
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yse, but contained no provision for the closed 
mber of Amp OF compulsory check-off, the issues which had 
longed the dispute. 
inother prolonged and bitterly fought work 
ppage Was ended April 17 when representatives 
13 rail unions and the management of the 
edo, Peoria & Western Railroad reached “a 
tually satisfactory settlement.” This stop- 
»e had begun October 1, 1945, upon the rail- 
j’s return from wartime Government control 
j its refusal to place into effect working rules 
jar to those generally prevailing on major 
ers. 
he first large strike of 1947 and the first major 
“cow fMephone strike ever to occur in this country, 
20 Bean April 7 when about 370,000 telephone 
rrkers walked out after weeks of fruitless nego- 
tions. This strike continued well into May, 









ns sreby concentrating the year’s peak of strike 
eness in April and May. The principal unions 
* olved, affiliates of the National Federation of 


lephone Workers (Ind.), presented a generally 
iferm series of 10 demands to the various Bell 
stem companies. In addition to wages, the 
6° BBy issues were establishment of a union shop, 
otection against lay-offs, and an improved pen- 
mn plan. Conferences on a local or regional 
‘0 Basis proved fruitless, the United States Concilia- 
pn Service intervened, and the Secretary of 
»bor advanced an arbitration proposal which 
20 pth parties refused. The first important agree- 
ent reached with a Bell System affiliate was 
orked out with the Long Lines Department of 
48 e American Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
ay 8 and provided for weekly wage increases of 
om $2 to $5. This agreement set the pattern 
r the other Bell System companies. Adjust- 
ved th™ments on various “fringe” issues varied from 
in l—mpany to company. By May 20, except for a 
orodugiw scattered Western Electric Co. manufacturing 
_ of th@@lants, the strike was ended. 
inateg™ Although the telephone controversy occupied 
atio (™me labor relations limelight, over one-fourth (950) 
creas the year’s stoppages began in April and May. 
nainef™ hese included disputes involving about 14,000 
nd m@m@eel workers, 10,000 workers in the metal trades 
smal@@dustries in the State of Washington, and building 
rly lgtades craftsmen—19,500 in Detroit and 10,000 


















_ Casi the Lehigh Valley area in Pennsylvania. 
ch $F Legislatures in 45 States met in the early 
Many of these considered 


ve ingmonths of 1947. 


measures which unions regarded as hostile. As a 
result “protest stoppages” occurred from time to 
time. The largest was a 1-day suspension of 
work on April 21 by approximately 100,000 AFL 
and CIO members against proposed anti-closed- 
shop legislation pending in the Iowa Legislature. 

On June 23, the Congress overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto and passed the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947. Enactment of this much 
discussed legislation touched off widespread pro- 
test walk-outs of bituminous coal miners in various 
sections of the country. Vacations for the coal 
miners were scheduled to begin June 27 and 
continue through July 7, but over 200,000 miners 
were idle a few days before, and a greater number 
remained away from the pits after the vacation 
period. Meanwhile, on June 30, the Federal 
Government returned to private operation the 
country’s coal mines which had been seized in 
May 1946. At the end of the vacation period on 
July 7, contracts between the United Mine 
Workers of America (AFL)'® and the private 
operators had not been finally agreed upon. 
Practically the entire industry and some 340,000 
miners were idle for a few additional days until 
contracts were signed and ratified. The new 
agreements provided for an increase in the indus- 
try’s contribution to the union welfare fund from 
5 to 10 cents on each ton of coal produced, a daily 
wage increase of $1.20, and a reduction in the 
portal-to-portal workday from 9 to 8 hours. An 
important inclusion in the contract was a clause 
providing that miners would furnish their services 
“during such time as such persons are willing 
and able to work.”’ This provision was secured 
by the union as a possible safeguard against 
legal actions which might arise under the new 
Labor Management Relations Act penalizing un- 
authorized work stoppages. 

A relatively brief stoppage of CIO maritime 
workers began June 15 as their contracts expired. 
Fewer than 10,000 seamen, however, were directly 
affected by the stoppage which brought a 5-percent 
pay increase plus 9 paid holidays. In Phila- 
delphia, about 15,000 construction workers be- 
came involved in a wage dispute. Also, in late 
June and early July, approximately 50,000 ship- 
yard workers, mostly in Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
yards, struck for increased wages. ‘This stoppage, 





3 The miners’ union disaffiliated from the American Federation of Labor 
on December 12, 1947. 
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led by the Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers (CIO), was the most prolonged 
large strike of the year. Settlements involving 
the principal yards were not reached until Novem- 
ber, but the extended stoppage had little sub- 
stantial effect upon the industry owing to greatly 
reduced demands for new ship construction. 

Early in September, a walk-out of 1,800 trans- 
portation employees of the Union Railroad Co. 
(owned by the U. S. Steel Corp.) made idle about 
21,000 production workers of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Later in the month, 5,000 drivers of 
the Railway Express Agency in New York, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL), stopped work, thereby resulting 
in the lay-off of 5,000 additional express employees. 
By the end of September, however, strike idleness 
had dropped to the lowest point since March. 

Termination of the 4-month shipyard strike in 
early November contributed measurably in cutting 
idleness from 1,780,000 man-days in October to 
829,000 man-days in November. This latter 
figure was smaller than for any other month 
since the end of the war. 

The first significant stoppage over the applica- 
tion of some important provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act occurred in November. 
This controversy, involving over 1,500 printers 
employed by 6 Chicago newspapers, stemmed 
from a policy adopted by the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL) at its August 1947 con- 
vention. In part, this policy was: 

While there should not be, and will not be, any 
attempt on the part of the international or subordinate 
unions to violate any valid provisions of this law, or 
of any law, Federal or State, yet there should be, and 
will be, earnest endeavors on the part of these unions 
to avoid any condition that will result in their being 
penalized by these laws and to avoid the sacrifice of 
rights and prerogatives which may be lost by the 
signing of contracts as heretofore. 


Under this union policy, the Chicago printers 
(as well as those in some 10 to 15 other cities) 
sought through strike action to continue their 
traditional practice of maintaining “uniform shop 
conditions of a basic character and proper 
apprentice training regulations.” These objec- 
tives, the ITU stated, were to be preserved 
through the posting of “conditions of employment” 
in printing establishments for the guidance of 
members. The employers and their printing- 





trades associations, on the other hand, jpg;,, 
that application of the ITU’s policy, particy), 
regarding retention of the closed shop, was ,, 
trary to the provisions of the Labor Managem, 
Relations Act and could not be accepted, 
the year’s end, the Chicago stoppage was «ij 
effect and various legal aspects of the entire « 
troversy were being considered by the Natio, 
Labor Relations Board and the courts.‘ 
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Except for the issues raised by the ITU in the 
printing industry, stoppages in the late months 0! 
1947 were, for the most part, not unlike those o! 
any normal period. In terms of new strikes 
activity had begun to wane by midsummer, wit) 
month-by-month declines to the year’s low point 
in December. During this period, most union: 
followed a policy of “‘watchful waiting” to deter 
mine the effect of the Labor Management Rel 
tions Act upon their activities and sought to avoid 





4 On March 27, 1948, the Federal District Court for the Northern District ¢ 
Indiana issued a temporary injunction restraining the International Typ 
graphical Union and its officers from refusing to bargain in good faith, from 
refusing to execute written agreements covering matters agreed upon, 8° 
from in any way continuing or encouraging strikes in violation of the |s* 
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entanglements which might result from ill- 
aod strike action. Some unions, either prior 
the enactment of the law in June or before 
wjst 22 when the ban on negotiation of closed- 














cepte visions became completely effective, had 
op pro a “ ’ 
Was stil) MMtended or renegotiated union security clauses in 
€Ntire oofloir contracts. 
e N ation ss 
3,4 ,pLE 1.—Work stoppages in 1946 and 1947, by months 
Number of | Workers involved in | Man-days idle 
stoppages— stoppages— during month 
S In effect - 
, ‘ mon ercent 
Month Begin- p ® La Num. | of esti- 
ning dur- | month ber /| mated 
aw a ing | (thou- Num- me ee —_ 
Ti¢ mon 0 san n 
month) sands) | (¢hou- | em- time! 
sands) |ployed ! 
+l 1948 
ae 337 502 |1,370.0 |1,740,0| 6.10 | 19,700 3.13 
uaty ..-.---< 290 | 515 | 134.0 |1,500.0] 5.35 | 22,900 4.19 
* Seles 440} 698] 147.0 1,010.0] 3.49] 13,800 2. 28 
whindrrne ts 504 | 827 | 566.0 |1,180.0} 4.00] 14,300 2.19 
19 Mit nch<sedenns 376 | 768} 569.0 {1,510.0} 5.03 | 13,700 2. 06 
(er ame 2 388 | 758] 181.0] 455.0] 1.48] 4,580 75 
| RARE 563 | 910| 2280] 4080] 1.32] 3,970 ‘58 
gust... ..- 560} 965 | 227.0] 425.0] 1.35| 3,900 . 56 
tember. ....-- 499 853 | 356.0 | 499.0 1.57 | 4,880 77 
4 ~~ ee 516| 848| 307.0| 467.0] 1.47] 6,220 . 85 
| wember....--- 344} 677| 435.0] 707.0] 2.20] 4,980 77 
cember.....--- 168 | 402] 76.4] 500.0/ 1.54] 3,130 . 46 
1947 
¢ pepusry.-..------ 321 | 482] 105.0] 165.0 .50 | 1,340 19 
bruary........ 296| 498] 74.9] 154.0 .47 | 1,230 19 
~ wee ae 361} 572| 95.7] 168.0 51} 1,100 16 
RRO IE 479| 7 624.0 | 675.0] '2.07]| 8,540 1.19 
te ee. . a 471| 781 | 230.0] 696.0] 211] 6,730 97 
\ | Riccapcpdelines 379 | 701] 448.0] 597.0] 1.79] 3,960 57 
4 “mppat 315| 581} 242.0] 615.0} 1.85] 3,970 54 
. Sea 336} 583] 113.0] 259.0 .77 | 2,520 35 
ptember... .- - 219} 435] 79.2] 187.0 .55 | 1,970 28 
eee 219| 393] 64.3] 171.0 .50 | 1,780 23 
bvember....__- 178 | 328] 57.2] 139.0 . 40 829 13 
+2 [Mecember........ 119| 236] 323] 56.9 .16 590 08 














































“Total employed workers”’ as used here refers to all workers except those 
occupations and professions in which there is little if any union organization 


| 
QO |i in which strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In most industries it includes all 


oec =| Mme and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high super- 
| ry positions or those orming professioxal work the nature of which 
es union organization or group action impracticable. It excludes all 
—— f-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms employ- 
g less t Federal and State government employees, and officials 
oth elected and appointed) in local governments. 
: Estimated working time was computed for perpeees of this table by 
in the ultiplying the average number of employed workers each year by the pre- 
ling number of days worked per employee in that year. 
ths of 
ose off Various reasons were ascribed for the decline in 
trikes, fatrike activity in the late months of 1947. Some 
_ withf@terpreted the decline as a vindication of the 
point[principles incorporated in the new law; others be- 
nionspmeved that the real test of the law’s application 
leter-§Ould come upon the expiration of the large num- 
Rels- Beer of significant labor-management contracts 
ivoid fr hich had been negotiated prior to the enactment 
lb thelaw. Records of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
Ty eS OVer a 20-year period show that strike activity 
, (oa Pas declined in the late months of nearly every year 


aS 0 a low point in December. Only once (1940) 


784929482 





has the number of work stoppages beginning in 
the last 4 months exceeded the average monthly 
rate for the year. The drop in the closing months 
of 1947, however, was somewhat greater than 
usual. (See chart 2.) Between August 22 (the 
fully effective date of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act) and December 31, a total of 781 new 
stoppages occurred, involving approximately 250,- 
000 workers and resulting in 5,900,000 man-days 


of idleness. 
Industries Affected 


A grouping of the year’s stoppages by industries 
(table 2) shows the heaviest concentration of 
strikes in mining, construction, and retail and 
wholesale trade. Stoppages in the construction 
industry, which had remained at a low level 
during the war, involved about 146,000 workers 
in 1946 and 175,000 in 1947. Three of the 15 
strikes in 1947 which involved 10,000 or more 
workers were in this industry. 

The transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities group was hardest hit in terms of 
time lost (11% million man-days), owing largely to 
the telephone strike. This industry group, to- 
gether with mining and the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment, were the only groups of 
industries to experience a greater-than-1-percent 
loss of their year’s estimated working time. 

The primary metal and fabricated metal in- 
dustries, which recorded a large share of the 
preceding year’s strike idleness, were relatively 
free from major work stoppages in 1947. In steel, 
as in automobiles, electrical equipment, rubber, 
oil, farm equipment, and the garment industries, 
many significant agreements were extended or 
rewritten during the early months of 1947 with no 
interruptions in work. 

Fewer workers were participants in agriculture, 
forestry, or fishing stoppages than in 1946, but 
idleness increased because of two prolonged farm 
stoppages which began in the fall of 1947 and 
continued into 1948. The first of these stoppages, 
primarily for union recognition, began October 1 
and involved approximately 1,100 agricultural 
workers at the DiGiorgio ranch at Arvin, Calif. 
The other controversy arose in mid-November 
and centered around the wage demands of over 
2,000 agricultural workers employed in Arizona 
fruit and vegetable packing sheds. 
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Among groups of public employees, some 5,000 
school teachers participated in 20 stoppages during 
the year. About the same number of stoppages 
occurred among State, county, and city employees, 


TaBsLe 2.— Work stoppages beginning in 1947, by industry 


























group 
Stop be- | Man-days idle 
ginning in 1947; during 1947 
Industry group Work- Nunm- Percent 
Num-| © 10- | “ber | Of esti- 
ber | Uhoae | (thes |workine 
sands) time # 
0 RR ae 3, 693; 2, 170. 0/34, 600. 0 0. 41 
Se 11,008| 801.0\15,700.0 48 
Primary metal industries. ..............-..- 188; 102.0) 1,130.0 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 

nance, machinery, and transportation . 35 

CS ccdbocdebwccebsicsbbebiebes 218 51.3) 883.0 
Ordnance and accessories......... a 1 PS 3 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and sup- 

| EE LOL LE LI LEE OE I Se 80 36.1 611.0 . 37 

achinery (except electrical) ...........-..-. 252; 114.0) 2,910.0 . 85 
Transportation equipment................. 106; 171.0) 4,200.0 1.18 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 

i EI a tS CR 109 23.9; 850.0 36 
Furniture and fixtures. ...............-.-.-. 84 12.5} 292.0 - 
Stone — and glass products............- 94 27.1) 563.0 - 46 
Textile-mill SI bibadiboteocobwscedcn 82 35.5} 976.0 - 28 
Apparel and other finished products made 

m fabrics and similar materials... ...- 131 10.7; 199.0 - 06 
Leather and leather products.............-. 81 24.9} 223.0 oan 
Food and kindred products...........-...- 183} 54.2) 648.0 .19 
Tobacco manufactures. .................-.- 9 9.6) 195.0 .78 
Paper and allied ih dssbtacsvvduducce 37 7.6) 187.0 17 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries-. 66 9.5) 171.0 .14 
Chemicals and allied products............. 94} 30.8) 439.0 27 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..........- 14 9.6; 310.0 . 67 
Rubber Mane. davece enddblienusstdatens 41 47.0) 382.0 . 59 
Professional, scientific, and controlling in- 

struments; pho phic and optical 
Moa: watches end clocks...............- 32 8.1 97.0 } 40 

iscellaneous manufacturing industries. ... 92 16.0} 403.0 

Nonmanufacturing..............-....-- 1 1,700| 1, $70. 0|18, 900.0 .39 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. --.....-... 22 12.2} 287.0) -(* 
pS RS PRE EE > ORES 478 517.0) 2, 440.0 1.12 
GPE, 6. ccd dbdcdeccidventsddbdbocent 382} 175.0) 2,770.0 . 6 
yee rr eeR aa 336 60. 6; 1,010. 0 . 05 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... ...-.- 38 2.6 46.9 @ 
‘Peamepertas ion, communication, and other 

Pe QED. eb thschadnbatocdccddcceced 282} 468.0/11, 500.0 1.19 
Services—personal, business, and other... .. 147 20.2) 723.01) ©® 
Government—ad ministration, protection, 

CN I Ek co tnndiasthadiakendbous 14 1.1 7.3 8 
SUE ids nudadissinesddibastcteced 2} 110.0) 120.0 

















1 This re is less than the sum of the figures below because a few stop- 
es which extended into two or more industry groups have been counted 
this table as separate stoppages in each industry group affected; workers 

involved and man-days idle were allocated to the respective groups. 

? See footnotes 1 and 2 to table 1. 

* Not available. 

¢ Stoppages involving municipally operated utilities are included under 

“transportation, communication, and other public utilities.”’ 
* Includes (1) a wides y~ protest strike of AFL and CIO work 
in the Le. of Iowa and (2) a strike of metal trades workers in the State o 
ton. 


States Affected 


New York and Pennsylvania experienced the 
greatest amount of strike activity in 1947, as in 
1946 (table 3). In each year, New York had the 
most stoppages and Pennsylvania the greatest 
number of workers involved. 














In 1947, New York had nearly 4,000,000 mai 
days of idleness due to work stoppages; Pop), 


vania had more than 3,000,000 man-days, \.mm" 
were New Jersey, Michigan, California, and oj °°?! 
each with between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 mmm ° ° 


days of recorded idleness. 

Fewer than 10 stoppages during the year yp 
recorded in 8 States—Delaware, Idaho, Nebrag, 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermo, 
and Wyoming. The combined idleness in th, 
States aggregated less than one-fiftieth of 4 
year’s total. 


TaBLeE 3.— Work stoppages in 1947, by States 









































Man-davs id 
Work stoppages begin- denhen ta idle i" 
uring 1947 (a) 
ning In 1947 Stomper ge UD 
State Workers involved 
Number | P, 
Num- ercey 
Number | Percent! ‘thou- of 
_ (thou- “of sands) | totd 
sands) total 
PE oe 13, 603 2,170.0 100.0 | 34, 600.0 
BT, cctethadiddcieoesdl 110 64.3 3.0 571.0 | 
pS aE RE See 19 9.3 -4 182.0 
[SP aE Oe 25 8.6 .4 231.0 
CO eee 247 108.0 5.0 2, 440.0 
eo ee en 27 11.4 15 | | 217.0 | 
OCoennecticont................. 57 12.9 .6 146.0 
DE the 4... ntialiscceat ~ 2.1 1 61.2 | 
District of Columbia........ 14 10.5 5 246. 0 | 
edith eaiiiimantih 37 14.7 on 226.0 
sear ey eee 25 10.7 5 285.0 
| 2h ere aa 7 5.3 2 293.0 
cl thisteedniiamainnlh 374 154.0 7.1) 1,790.0 | 
Sen dutindecastsnccentde 134 65.0 3.0 720.0 | 
Dnticihgiipccabuipeveseddh 38 119.0 5.5 322.0 | 
Pa eas 19 8.8 4 232.0 | 
TS xia: Bost 122 76.7 3.5 681.0 
pouserscesteweensees 26 15.5 7 373.0 | 
See 17 3.7 an 46.8 
Maryland...........-......- 36] 49.6] 23] 1,620.0| 
Massachusetts. -............ 17) 4) 28) 1,250.0) 
a e| 48) Ei) are 
nnatinemasiatainenne 1 s ‘ i. 
| a ERE eam 108 45.0 2.1 908. 0 
el ait ae te ean 18 2.4 4 35. 6 
ile IRE Ae tet s 8 6.3 3 131.0 
SO a 8 ont (2) 18.6 
New Hampshire---.........- 19 7.6 3 62.7 
DPE + acducanmatvadineiie 161 99.4 4.6 2, 890. 0 
DEY BIN.. conesatadnenes 12 4.0 a 28.9 
| fC: 466 163.0 7.5 3, 960.0 
North Carolina.............- 37 16.0 on 542.0 
ee Wa ccccucctscset 5 1.8 os 22. 6 
Ci. tek... . ccittiinetinwedamnémel 274 129.0 5.9 | 2,140.0 
SE cénbtcdtpecsenuenee 22 12.7 .6 296. 0 
0 EE ee 42 11.0 -5 242.0 
Pennsylvania. .............- 457 319.0 14.9 | 3,030.0 
Rhode Island. -.............. 35 6.0 3 165.0 
South Carolina.............- 10 3.1 ‘a 155.0 
OOS EEE 3 1.4 1 28.1 
» Se eee 75 36.9 1.7 526.0 
, a a 7 Vo 46.7 2.2 1, 090. 0 
WEES cdhdbtchdedasednces 13 9.6 4 99.1 | 
> TE 7 1.9 1 87.1 | 
WR Mictccccacaccossaee 69 26.3 1.2 244.0 | 
en cnnmandemeiigininds 62 35. 2 1.6 802.0 | 
Wee WED cncccscccccuce 107 134.0 6.2 908.0 | 
0 58 24.4 1.1 1,070.0 | 
Wiech peiccitecscesiks . 5.2 Ma 44.2 | 
The sum because the stoppages exten? 


: 
. 
: 
d 
2. 


1 of 
ing across State lines have been counted this table as separate stop 
in each State affected, with the proper allocation of workers involved 6! Fe 


-days idle. 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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, Issues Involved 


ays. es were important issues in 61 percent of 
and Ok: stoppages in 1947 as workers sought higher 
0,000 » to offset rapidly rising prices. These stop- 
‘a. involved over 75 percent of all workers and 
»ynted for nearly 88 percent of the year’s 
idleness (table 4). 
me stoppages focused attention upon a section 
ce Labor Management Relations Act provid- 
that unions could be sued in the Federal 
ts for damages resulting from work stoppages 
iolation of their contracts. Protection against 
h suits was an important issue in the large 


J,000 Mm: 


5; Penn, 

















Year we 
Nebrag) 
Vermoy 
S in the 
th of th 




























state 

stoppage and also in a July strike at the 
anctays gy, TAY Corp. of America in Detroit involving 
‘topten “i United Automobile Workers (CIO). Settle- 


t of the coal controversy included a stipula- 
» that miners would furnish their services 
ring such time as such persons are willing and 
e to work.” The Murray automobile workers 
ed an agreement that neither the union nor 
officers or members should be liable for damages 
ulting from unauthorized stoppages. In return, 
local union agreed not to authorize any strike 
picketing unless sanctioned by the international 
on and until 45 days after filing a grievance 
im. Another stoppage of nearly 3,000 workers 
urred in October when dock foremen or ‘‘ walk- 
r bosses” demanded that the Waterfront Em- 
byers’ Association of Southern California recog- 
e the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
semen’s Union (CIO) as their bargaining 
ent. The employers refused and closed down 
stevedoring operations, claiming that the Labor 
anagement Relations Act relieved them of the 
essity of bargaining with supervisory employees. 
e issue was subsequently submitted to arbitra- 
D. 

About 1 out of every 7 stoppages was due 
marily to union organization matters—recog- 
ion, closed or union shop, discrimination, etc.— 
‘MiB accounted for about 5 percent of the year’s 
)|#@eness. Disputes over other working condi- 
|fMns, which caused about 19 percent of the stop- 
,,feeses, were usually settled rather quickly and 
;;@@counted for less than 5 percent of the year’s 

‘fidleness. 

~— fedurisdictional, union rivalry, and sympathy 
ppaci ifrikes accounted for 4.3 percent of all stoppages 
| d less than 2% percent of the total strike idle- 


ness. The jurisdictional dispute in Hollywood 
movie studios between the Conference of Studio 
Unions (made up primarily of AFL craft unions) 
and the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (AFL) was the most prolonged dispute 
in this group. The stoppage began in September 
1946 and continued throughout 1947 despite 
efforts by the AFL, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and a Congressional Committee to resolve 
the difficulties. Toward the end of 1947 some of 
the craft unions affiliated with the Conference of 
Studio Unions voted to permit striking members to 
seek work in the studios or elsewhere. Members 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(AFL) and International Association of Machinists 
(Ind.), however, reportedly voted against such 


action. 


TABLE 4.— Major issues involved in work stoppages in 1947 












































Man-days idle 
Work a +) during 1947 (all 
stoppages) 
Workers 
Major issues involved 
- Per- Per- 
um-) cent yp | Cent 
ber | of Per- | Number | “of 
total Number wy total 
total 
RS ccdccnccntnssemiane 3, 693; 100. 0/2, 170, 000} 100. 0/34, 600, 000) 100. 0 
— —— —S==_[|—«E [=| =— = 
Wes OE ROMER. «<ccccccess 1,707} 46.3) 805,000) 37. 2/15, 200,000; 43.9 
Vage increase. .......-.- 1,295) 35.2) 605,000) 27.9/12, 600,000) 36.6 
Wage decrease.-_.......-- 19 5 5, 540 .3 45, 100 1 
Wage increase, hour de- 
Gbcccdossscctacuces 59 1.6} 35,600 1.6} 573,000 2.7 
SE EET 334 9.0} 159, 000 7. 4) 1, 900, 000 5.5 
Union organization, wages, 
Gs socecuemsolens 550) 15.1] 840,000} 38. 8/15, 200,000) 43.9 
Recognition, wages and/ 
 —_—— Saas 288; 7.8) 35,600) 1.6) 1,040,000 3.0 
Strengthening bargain- 
ing position, wages 
and/or hours - - 83) 2.2) 743,000) 34.3/12, 800,000) 37.3 
Closed or union “shop, 
wages aneie hours. - 176, 4.8) 44,500) 2.1) 1,110,000) 3.2 
Discrimination, wages 
and/or hours.......--.-- 8 on 1, 200 oe 72, 200 oa 
UE aS 4 om 15, 400 my 83, 800 2 
Union organization.......-... 543} 14.7) 91,000! 4.2) 1,790,000) 5.1 
i tnancrcndces 366} 9.9) 41,700) 1.9) 941,000) 2.6 
Strengthening bargain 
ing a 25 an 11, 300 5 342, 000 1.0 
Cl or union shop 74, 2.0) 13,300 .6| 231, 000 Ry 
Discrimination. .....-.-- 46; 1.2 7, 620 .4 159, 000 5 
ne 32 9 17, 000 8 117, 000 3 
Other working conditions-. 695; 18.8) 387,000) 17.8) 1,580,000) 4.6 
l,l 349} 9.5) 99,500) 4.6) 69,000; 1.8 
Shop conditions and pol- 
athena Sie 275| 7.4) 124,000). 5.7| 528,000) 1.5 
, | ae 38 1.0 14, 500 ms 63, 500 2 
| 33 .9| 148,000; 68) 385,000) 1.1 
Interunion or intraunion 
a Dettacheiindibomanan 159 4.3 32,000, 1.5 845, 000 2.4 
li hteetaiitn ata 39 1.1 18, 100 ) 85, 500 2 
Daten aes or faction- 
oe osebanetes 55 1.5 4, 470) 2 101, 000 3 
CI 62 1.6 9, 160 4 658, 000 1.9 
Union regulations_-.....-. 1} () 20) () 60! (') 
ie 2 “a 200} () 340) () 
(ss TTT 30 8 11,600 5 34, 100 ol 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Unions Involved Taste 5.—Work stoppages a — by affiliation of 
tnvoive 

Stoppages by independent unions—those not 
affiliated with the two large federations, AFL and Stoppages beginning in 1947, 
C1O—accounted for 5.7 percent of the year’s total 
(table 5). Due primarily to the telephone con- involved 
troversy, however, stoppages in the unaffiliated ee Oe hein tame 
group of unions involved 22.5 percent of all workers om | eonet | aeieke| ES: 
and accounted for 33.9 percent of the idleness pad (O 
recorded in 1947. 

As between affiliates of the AFL and CIO, the 787-070-777 tees Flees stem Bane “a 
year’s record shows that 57.9 percent of all Tabor ton Of | 9 137] 87.91 908,000 44.6110, 000, on | 
stoppages involved AFL labor organizations, but Omanteations ns OF | 1 200] 32.8] 508, 000 26. 2/11, 900, 04) y 
accounted for only 44.6 percent of all the workers Rivel unions (differentadiie | | ° "| 8%0%) 228 
involved and 29 percent of the total idle time. Cpe ais Gel Yo SF 
CIO unions, which engaged in 32.5 percent of all ginglefirm unions) “Bt a] nse “8 
stoppages, accounted for 26.2 percent of all the ee OT yy Seow oo ney /°4 
workers involved and 34.3 percent of the idleness. 1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


TaBie 6.— Work stoppages beginning in 1947 in which 10,000 or more workers were involved 


























Approxi- 
mate 
a “te Guretion a ~~ ys and Union(s) involved Major terms of settlement 
days) 
FOB. Winscadi 2 | Hudson Motor Car Co.,| United Automobile Workers | Work resumed after 2-day stoppage protesting disciplinary | | 
Detroit, Mich. (CIO). action by management, with agreement that company | 
policy would be reviewed. 
en 144 | Telephone industry, Na- | National Federation of Tele- | Negotiations deadlocked for approximately 1 month| x 
tion-wide. phone Workers (Ind.). largely over the question of national versus loca! bar- | 
gaining on the issues; regional] and local settlements | 
made which provided wage increases ranging from $2 to | 
a maximum of $12 per week. ‘Fringe’ items in some | 
cases provided for adjustments in pensions, vacations, | 
sapesting time, etc. 
4g0. Ghascove 1 | State-wide demonstration,| Various unions (AFL and CIO)_| Stoppage intended to protest “anti-labor legislation”) 1), 
Iowa. pending in the State legislature. 
May _ee 7 | Inland Steel Co., East | United Steelworkers (CIO)_.... Wage increase of 15.1 cents an hour, insertion of union 4, 
Chicago, Ind. and Chi- responsibility clause hibiting wildcat strikes, sever- 
cago Heights, Ill. ance pay for dism workers, and a third week of paid 
vacation for workers with 25 years’ service. 
DE beccuncs 447 | Construction industry, | Building trades unions (AFL)_.| Wage increases of varying amounts for the different trades.| 1), 
Detroit, Mich., area. 
Meee Gecacsen 438 | Construction industry, | Building trades unions (AFL)..| Wage increases of varying amounts_....................-. 
Lehigh Valley area, Penn- 
sylvania. 
ee De eee 4 | Metal trades industries, | Metal Trades Council (AFL) | Wage increase of 12% cents an hour, 6 paid holidays, and 
Washington State. and International Association | paid vacations. 
of Machinists (Ind.). | 
May 26..... ‘70 | Remington Rand, Inc., | International Association of | Wage increase of 8 cents an hour and 6 paid holidays; addi- 15, 
New York and Michi- Machinists (Ind.) and United | tional hourly increase of 34 cents to be negotiated | 
gan. Electrical, io, and Ma- further with arbitration in case no agreement reached. | 
chine Workers (CIO) begin- | 
ning June 18. 
June 5....... 13 | Construction industry, | Building trades unions (AFL)_.| Wage increases of varying amounts....................--- | 
Philadelphia, Pa., area. 
June 6....... (5) Bituminous-coal mines, | United Mine Workers (AFL)-__| Brief, sporadic stoppages in protest against pending Fed- | 1 
Indiana and southwest- eral legislation ( Hartley bill). 
ern Pennsylvania. 
June 11...... 2| Hudson Motor Car Co.,| United Automobile Workers | Employees returned to work with understanding that 4 
Detroit, Mich. (CIO). negotiations would continue on proposed 9 percent 
monthly salary increase with minimum increase of $25. 


Footnotes at end of table. 

























































' e of the Labor Management Relations Act 
> me luly 7 was the scheduled industry-wide vacation period. On June steel] workers in closely integrated operations were made idle. 
ihe mines, operated by the Government since May 1946, were returned 
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TaBLE 6.— Work stoppages beginning in 1947 in which 10,000 or more workers were involved—Continued 
Approx a 
| me 
sing | duration ae ~~ ~Yeg and Union(s) involved Major terms of settlement number 
| (calendar of workers 
| days) involved 
=e 
(5) Bituminous-coal mines, | United Mine Workers (AFL)...| Wage increase of $1.20 a day, portal-to-portal day reduced 343, 000 
industry-wide. from 9 to 8 hours, employers’ contribution to welfare 
fund increased from 5 to 10 cents on each ton of coal 
mined, Federal safety code adopted with certain modi- 
fications, paid lunch period increased from 15 to 30 
minutes, and a clause stating that the contract covers 
the miners’ conditions of em — “during such time 
as such persons are able and willing to work.” 
(’) Shiprerte. Atlantic and | International Union of Marine | Wage increase of 12 cents an hour and improved vacation 50, 000 
ulf Coasts and San and Shipbuilding Workers benefits. 
Pedro, Calif. (CIO). 
on 9 | Union Railroad and Car- | Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) and | Immediate wage increase of 15 cents an hour and improved § 23, 000 
negie [Illinois Steel Locomotive Engineers (Ind.). vacation benefits. 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
area. 
7 25 | Railway Express Agency, | Teamsters (AFL)-_..............| Parties agreed to submit demands for a 40-hour week and 10, 000 
Inc., New York City wage increase of at least 1544 cents an hour to fact-finding 
and nearby New Jersey. board. 
ajor portion of strike ended by May 20; some companies settled earlier to private control. After the scheduled vacation, most miners were idle 
several not until the last week in May. from July 8-11 until contracts with operators were signed and ratified. 
sments involving substantial numbers of workers were reached 7 About 25,000 stopped work June 26; an additional 25,000 went out July 1. 
2%, June 16, and July 14. Some companies settled during July, August, and September. Agreement 
soppage terminated by June 7 for all trades except electricians and covering most Bethlehem Steel yards was reached by November 7. The 
s who remained out until June 24. last plants to settle were the Patapsco Scrap Corp. (a subsidiary of 
riectrical workers settled July 28; machinists August 3. Bethlehem Steel) at Fairfield, Md. (Nov. 16), and the San Pedro, Calif., 
ost workers idle not more than 3 ae days. plant of Bethlehem Steel (Dec. 24). 
hetween June 23-27 over 200,000 stopped work en in protest * About 1,900 employees of theJ/nion Railroad (a subsidiary of U. 8. Stee} 
y Congress. Corp. servicing stee] plants) were involved in the dispute and about 21,000 





Economic and 
Labor Conditions 
in Hawaii 


JAMES H. SHOEMAKER! 





THE BASIC ECONOMIC FACT which emerges from 
study of the history of Hawaii is its shift from an 
isolated self-sufficient primitive economy to a 
modern dependent economy channeled into a 
mass-production agriculture which concentrates 
on sugar and pineapples, and into providing goods 
and services for the armed services. 


Effects of the War on Hawaiian Economy 


World War II came as a series of sudden shocks 
affecting every aspect of the life of the Territory 
(political, social, and economic). Administra- 
tion, transport, supervision of labor, control of 
prices, the markets in which Hawaiian products 
were sold, and other factors affecting the daily life 
were abruptly transferred to military control. 

Some of the economic meladjustments have 
already disappeared and some are being remedied, 
but others will remain for some time to come. 
The disruption in the normal transport facilities 
(among the islands, between the Territory and 
the mainland, etc.) is now being rectified. The 
large purchases of sugar and pineapple by the 
armed services upset the normal market relation- 
ships with the mainland, but these are rapidly 
returning to normal, under normal competitive 
conditions. There was a total loss of the tourist 





1 Of the University of Hawaii. This is the first of two articles, the second 
of which will deal with progress of unionization during the past 3 years and 
wages and working conditions in specific Hawaiian industries. 
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trade—only now beginning to revive, Facte 
rise in defense construction created a py) 
subsidiary problems. Among them were— _ 

(a) An immediate and acute shortage of 


(b) Unusual employment opportunities for 
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nors, with relaxed child-labor laws and abnor, - affect 
high wages for such workers, which haye lef ctly ‘ee 
their wake (with the subsidence of such opp on Co 
nities) an unusually difficult juvenile delingue y MV ab ‘ 
problem. ods More 

(c) A sharp rise in the population (sop, “Coast c 
which is undoubtedly permanent),’ caused }y rr han the 
importation of large numbers of workers fron, J sadition 
mainland as well as the arrival of USO In lative 
Cross, and other persons working with the ap, ~ ans 
forces. This has created stresses and stray we th 
the economy; in almost every respect the cit ey A V 
Honolulu—in which most of the populatioy re es and 
crease has occurred *—has outgrown the capa al t 
of its public utilities and its administry ae co 


facilities. 

(d) The postponement of the normal pe 
time construction, which has resulted in an aq 
postwar shortage of housing and comme 
buildings. 


ample, the 
the Philig 
e sugar-qt 
utes and 


The vast outpouring of Federal expendity ee ot @ 
into the relatively small economy of the Terri aa and 
caused inflation. Money was plentiful, }; — Ind 
deposits grew during the war to five times thy 7 Yidie 
prewar level, and the service industries had mm nd the Fa 
business than they could possibly handle. . of Hav 

The effects of this situation still persist. 1 svelopmer 
relaxation of building restrictions and the comm. a trade. 
quent boom in this industry have created a day The Con 
of an overexpansion in the industry followed by cial at 
contraction to more-normal levels, with resulta ne, beco! 
unemployment and unbalanced capital invefi%, 0. mi 
ment. The ready money still available in Wh tance ex 
postwar period has flowed into investments #% 7,, gro" 
numerous business (expecially service) enterpris oatte 1 


probably in excess of the need and demand. onomy. 


ending of 





2 An increase from 414,000 to 525,000 has occurred during the past 7 ye 


No careful study has been made of the composition of the increased pop ds to 
tion and it may be that a larger proportion than is generally suppox (eG 
represented by ex-servicemen who were attracted by the conditions her nd marl 
therefore returned to the Territory after demobilization. , 

2 One of the outstanding features of the Island economy is the ert lers New 
urbanization and the high concentration of population on one island. ( usiness. 


(with one-tenth of the area) contains over three-fourths of the populst 
The other islands actually decreased in population during the war years, 4 
have only recently returned to prewar levels. Virtually all of the in 
in population has been in the city of Honolulu, which alone represents 
over half of the total population. 
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-rnal Factors Affecting the Economy 


y,waii, far from being isolated or insulated from 
er parts of the world because of its geographical 
«tion, is actually more tightly geared to the 
ed States economy as a whole and more 
tly affected by Federal policies than any of 
States. It is less expensive to ship goods from 
, West Coast port to Honolulu than to ship 
js from any midwestern city to the West 
st. Moreover, with the advent of air lines, 
»st Coast cities are now nearer to Honolulu in 
me than they are to New York. 
In addition to the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ont relative to the sugar industries, which has a 
ndamental long-term influence on the Hawaiian 
momy, there are other external influences. 
hus the wartime destruction of productive 
ilities and the continued political and economic 
sruptions throughout the Far East are affecting 
swaiian conditions in a number of ways. For 
ample, the destruction of the sugar “centrals’’ 
the Philippines has brought about a change in 
e sugar-quota relationship between the United 
ates and the Philippines. The destruction of 
oductive capacity throughout the Far East, the 
plicies of the Military Governments in Japan and 
orea, and the continued civil war in China, 
ench Indochina, the Netherlands East Indies, 
d India, have affected trade between Hawaii 
nd the Far East by restricting imports for the 
se of Hawaiian residents, and by retarding the 
evelopment of Honolulu as an entrepot of Pacific- 
ea trade. 

The Communist issue has become a focal point 
social and political conflict; its effects may, in 
me, become economic. Also, the growing fear 
war may very well increase the volume of 
efense expenditures in the Territory. 

The growth of air lines is having, and will con- 
inue to have, profound effects on the Island 
momy. Air transport has facilitated both the 
nding of truck-garden products from the other 
lands to Honolulu and the expansion of main- 
nd markets for perishable Island products, and 
fiers new possibilities for developing the tourist 
usiness. 










Basic Industries 


Hawaii possesses only three “coins” with which 
to buy all of the shoes, clothes, motorcars, and 
building materials, and the more than 65 percent 
of the food consumed in the Territory, that must 
be purchased from the mainland. These ‘“‘coins’’ 
are sugar, pineapples, and the provision of goods 
and services to the armed forces and the tourists. 
Anything which lowers the export volume of any 
of these categories decreases Island buying power 
and therefore decreases the flow from the mainland 
of those items which determine the standards of 
living in the Territory. 

Another aspect of this same basic fact is that 
many of the industries of the Territory are neces- 
sarily subsidiary and would not exist were it not 
for the three export industries, which not only 
are the largest businesses but constitute the core 
of the economy. Directly dependent on the three 
basic industries are the manufacture of ‘‘canec,’’ 
the manufacture of candy, the importation and 
processing of fertilizer, the transport of supplies 
and of passengers between plantations towns, can 
manufacture, the canning industry, the sugar and 
pineapple industries’ headquarters offices in Hono- 
lulu, the stevedoring and shipping of sugar and 
pineapples, the tourist hotels, the restaurants, the 
curio shops, the companies that service military 
and naval installations, and numerous other ac- 
tivities. Their workers are in turn served by the 
public utilities, the laundries, retail stores, barber 
shops, etc. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
standard of living in Hawaii depends on the 
maintenance of a high level of trade with the 
mainland. The Hawaiian economy is independent 
only in the sense that it ‘“‘earns its way’ by pro- 
ducing the wherewithal to buy from mainland 
markets the goods (motorcars, lumber, tractors, 
busses, construction equipment, power lines, dyna- 
mos, ships, etc.) that it requires. If either of the 
basic agricultural industries should disappear, the 
land they now use would of course be available 





4A byproduct of bagasse (the waste that remains after juice is extracted 
from sugar cane). Canec is used as wallboard and for other construction 


purposes. 
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for truck gardening, which would decrease the decrease in acreage and more intensive cultivas; 7stoT 


dependence on the mainland for food. This, 
however, would also involve a decline in standards 


of living. 


Sugar Industry. The sugar industry has been in- 
creasingly dependent upon American markets and 
on the gradual growth of the various protective 
and stabilizing policies of the Federal Government. 
It could be wiped out quickly by the competition 
of low-wage sugar producing areas if there were a 
free world market. However, it is protected by 
the international sugar agreement and by the 
American quota system ® which is not likely to 
be abandoned. This means that the industry will 
continue to be in the position of relying upon the 
judgment and capacity of far-distant administra- 
tors for the maintenance of healthy market 
conditions. 

There are, of course, the ever-present possibili- 
ties of technical developments in the competing 
sugar-beet industry or in the synthetic manufac- 
ture of sugar. On the other hand, such develop- 
ments constitute a hope (as well as a threat) in 
that, although they may provide competition, 
they may also provide new markets. The indus- 
try is exploring the possibilities of sugar in con- 
nection with plastics and other nonfood uses, but 
at present such possibilities are mere speculation. 

Apart from the external factors affecting Ha- 
waiian sugar, recent internal developments are 
certain to have profound long-term effects. The 
relatively rapid rise in wages during the thirties 
forced the industry to mechanize in order to main- 
tain its competitive position, and the recent added 
increases have made necessary an even greater 
mechanization. In the early expansion of the 
industry, naturally the best lands were used first, 
then poorer and poorer grades were taken into 
cultivation, the maximum territorial expansion 
being reached about 1932. The rise in wages 
since then has made marginal land unprofitable 
and has forced the abandonment throughout 
Hawaii of operations not adaptable to increased 
mechanization (i. e., of plots too steep, too rocky, 
or separated from the main plantation area by 
gullies or lava flows over which equipment cannot 
be moved). Thus, the general trend is toward a 

* Reestablished in August 1947 after being temporarily set aside because of 


the acute sugar shortage during the war. The annual Hawaiian quota was 
set at 1,062,000 tons, or about a sixth of the total American consumption. 





of areas which can be highly mechanized. gj, 
those plantations which abandon marginal] |, 

must distribute overhead costs over a sm; 

tonnage (thus increasing per-ton costs), there 
also a trend toward the merging of such plan 
tions into larger, mass-production units. 





Straight-Time Earnings of Men Workers 
on Hawaiian Sugar Plantations 
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Pineapple Industry. The pineapple industry is in 
a much more independent position (relative to 
Government policy) than is the sugar industry. 
It can and does compete in a world market. He- 
wailan sugar represents about one-sixth of the 
American market but only about one-thirtieth of 
the world market. The Hawaiian pineapple in- 
dustry, however, represents 90 percent of the total f 
world production of canned pineapple, and there- 
fore conditions in non-American areas are of far 
greater concern to it. The war reduced the con- 
petition of Far Eastern areas (primarily Formos: 
and the Philippines), but new developments are 
beginning in Mexico, Cuba, and other regions 
which are difficult to assess at this time. 
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yistorically, the industry has had much more 
tuation from year to year than the sugar in- 
try, because it is more sharply affected by 
ughts and by insect pests and plant diseases; 
“¢ the producer of a more or less “luxury” 
n, it is among the first to suffer in depressions; 
j, as substitutes for pineapple can readily be 
nd, its market is vitally affected by any over- 
duction of other canned fruits. 

n spite of these uncertainties, present demand 
active, the outlook is good, and the industry 
pears to be in a strong position. 


reice Industries. No single factor is currently 
ving a more sharply deflationary effect in Hawaii 
an the return of defense expenditures to normal 
acetime levels and the continued decrease in 
vilian employment in the Army and Navy in- 
tions. This has been the primary reason for 
» highest level of unemployment in 7 years, 
seently reported by the Territorial Employment 
vice. 


ors in the Employment Situation 


Three factors underline the gravity of the pres- 
nt and prospective employment position of the 
erritory: (1) the rapid development of labor- 
ving techniques, the increased mechanization, 
nd the announced 1948-49 expenditures for 
juipment in the sugar and pineapple industries 
ill result in a continued decrease in total planta- 
on and cannery employment; (2) the remarkable 
rowth in population will increase the need for 
mployment opportunities; and (3) the age dis- 
ibution within the population is such that (even 
there were no further rise in population) the 
umber of persons of active working age will in- 
ritably increase during the coming years. 


is in 
re to 
stry, 


a The most immediate hope for improving the 
h of @2™Ployment prospects lies in a greater volume of 
. jp. QeOUrist business. The continuing expansion of air 
ota] Me™@4Sport is increasing the volume of the tourist 
ere. #Tade on which the Territory can draw. (The 


imiting factor is the lack of local facilities, pri- 
marily housing, to accommodate this business.) 

It appears, also, that Hawaii will in time (like 
outhern California) be an area to which persons 
bf wealth will retire because of the climate. This 
’ important, because a relatively small number 
of permanent residents of wealth, who would buy 


far 
ym- 
Osa 
are 
ns 


local services of all kinds with claims on mainland 
accounts, would bring more buying power (for 
mainland products) to the Territory and would 
have a more stimulating effect on the local econ- 
omy than a larger number of tourists. 

Among other possible sources of increased em- 
ployment are— 

(a) Fishing and fish canning.® 

(b) Truck gardening.’ 

(c) New export crops, such as papaya (made 
possible by new methods of sterilization, render- 
ing the product admissible to the mainland under 
agricultural regulations) and macadamia nuts. 

(d) Other export products, such as canec and 
other bagasse products, candy and other sugar 
products, pineapple fiber and other pineapple by- 
products, orchids and other locally produced flow- 
ers, certain indigenous handicraft articles, and 
distinctive Hawaiian beach wear. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, 
that most of these are directly dependent upon the 
three primary industries, and they appear to offer 
only a limited possibility for the expansion of oc- 
cupational opportunities in contrast with the rapid 
population growth and the decline in plantation 
employment. 


Recent Expansion of Labor Organization 


The most important single economic effect of 
the war is one which cannot be measured in wages, 
hours, or other strictly economic terms, and is 
due to a remarkable change in the outlook and 
organization of labor in Hawaii. 

Labor policies in Hawaii prior to annexation 
by the United States in 1898 were exploitive and 
in some cases decidedly harsh. Thereafter, 
management policy became increasingly paternal- 
istic and was based on the assumption that 
industry could not prosper unless the people of 
the Territory as a whole prospered. Prior to 
annexation, imported labor had enjoyed little 

*better than oriental levels of wages and living 





* The canning of tuna is already well established and is gradually expanding. 

? But Honolulu is a dead-end market and there is no other center to which 
produce can be diverted if not sold there; as little as 5 percent overproduction 
would have a severe deflationary effect on local prices. Even if production 
could be centralized in a few large farms (superseding the present smal) 
holdings), the resulting efficiencies would not serve to overcome the market- 
ing problem. Other deterrent factors are the numerous insect pests and 
plant diseases (involving higher production costs), the greater care and 
fertilization required by Hawaiian soil, and the danger of the “dumping’”’ 
of agricultural products from the mainland. 
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conditions.* The general improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions since that time, 
together with management’s opposition to union- 
ization, was very effective in preventing any 
considerable growth of unions in the Territory 
before the war. 

, Another retarding factor is that the typical 
Hawaiian worker of oriental origin thinks of the 
Territory as the only area in which to work. Even 
before the war he could not go back to the country 
from which his parents came, without accepting 
a far lower standard of living. To migrate to the 
mainland of the United States, on the other hand, 
not only required long-time saving to accumulate 
funds for transportation and for making a new 
start, but also involved facing the possibility of 
racial antagonisms in the new place of settlement. 
An additional restraint on the normal develop- 
ment of labor organization was that, prior to the 
war, rightly or wrongly, workers felt that asso- 
ciation with efforts to organize labor in Hawaii 
jeopardized their economic future in the Islands. 
There was no formal blacklisting procedure, but 
as Hawaii is divided into relatively small island 
communities, any person engaged in labor activi- 
ties was soon known. 


During the war, military authorities in Hawaii 
were interested primarily in the immediate task 
and only secondarily in the welfare of labor. As, 
therefore, their labor policies were dominated by 
objectives not related to the attitudes of labor, 
they were highly restrictive and aroused a resent- 
ment which crystallized the forces long developing 


among the workers of Hawaii. The importation 
of large numbers of unionized mainland workers 
constituted an added influence on the outlook of 
Hawaiian workers. 

Thus, when wartime restrictions were lifted, 
the mainland unions found Hawaii a fertile field 
for organization. Within 2 years after the war 
ended, Hawaii had changed from one of the least 
organized to one of the most highly organized. 
areas in the United States. 

Such unions as did exist in Hawaii prior to the 
war were centered in Honolulu, in shipping, 
printing, and the various trades connected with 





* Thus, the improvement tn the position of Hawaiian labor since that time 
is virtually equivalent to the difference between oriental standards of living 
and American standards of living, and represents a much greater average 
annual improvement than that experienced by mainland labor during the 
same period. 


the public utilities. Except for a plantation . 
in the sugar industry in 1920 (which was organ, 
along racial lines), little had been accompli 
in the organization of plantation workers. 

When military restrictions were lifted jn 
the International Longshoremen’s and warehp, 
men’s Union (CIO), made strong effort to ongay 
labor in the Territory. This drive extended: 
almost every aspect of the economy of Hy 
including the basic sugar and pineapple planta;j, 
and the canneries. Its success resulted als 
strengthening the union’s position in shipping 
steyedoring. The gains made after the end of; 
war by AFL unions organized along craft lines y, 
less spectacular, but nevertheless substantial, 

The ILWU’s negotiations with plantation y, 
agement were complicated by the existence of 
extensive perquisite system. Practically all p 
tations provided housing and medical care, | 
addition, many provided fuel, electricity, ¢| 
rooms, recreational facilities, and numerous mj 
benefits such as the use of plantation trucks 
transport workers to the beaches and to int 
plantation athletic events. 

In 1946 there was a 79-day strike in the sy 
industry, beginning August 31. Under the « 
tract negotiations which concluded the str, 
wages were sharply increased and perquisites we 
eliminated, thus producing a marked change 
the character of labor-management relation 
Although union policy strongly favored the elim 
nation of the perquisite system, some individ 
members of the unions were dissatisfied with th 
new arrangements. In general, those with lay 
families tended to gain less than single men | 
the contract of November 1946. The change fn 
the perquisite system has required a considera\ime 
period of time and some adjustments are still bei 
made. From the point of view of labor leadershi 
this has been one of the difficult points on whi 
to attain agreement within the plantation union 

Throughout 1947, communism became an 1 
creasingly important issue, and a division of labe 
into right and left wings became apparent. Witl 
the CIO there were evidences of internal difficu 
ties when, in December 1947, there was an effort 
to bring about the formation of an independe 
union, to be composed of some of the plantati 
locals on the Island of Hawaii. The effort fail 
and the longshore union obtained a vote of confi. 
dence in the following month. . 
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EDICAL CARE comprises the core of the em- 
oyee-benefit plan of the Consolidated Edison 
». of New York, Inc. This plan, which was 
itiated 57 years ago, is sponsored in part by the 
mployer and in part by the employer and the 
mployees jointly. In recent years, it has come 
ithin the scope of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ent. Under this company’s health and medical 
re program, more services are made available 

a lower cost than under most similar programs. 
ck pay, weekly cash sick benefits, group life 
surance, and retirement benefits are also pro- 
ded under the employee-benefit plan. 

Coverage for complete medical care and for 
ash disability benefits is effected through mem- 
ership in the Sick Benefit Fund of the Consoli- 
ated Edison Employees’ Mutual Aid Society, 
nc., Which is. open to regular employees paid on 
weekly or biweekly basis. Nonmemberemployees 
nay participate in any of the services which are 
vailable at the six company clinics, generally 


Geferred to as Medical Bureaus. 


During 1947, operation of the company’s med- 
department cost approximately $1,100,000. 
he company bore 65 percent of the cost of the 


‘Prepared by Abraham Weiss of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial 
lations, Joseph Zisman of the Social Security Administration, and Dr. 
ilton I. Roemer, of the U. 8. Public Health Service. Based on interviews 
th company and union representatives and officials of the employees’ 
utual aid society, and a visit to the main clinic of the company. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Social Security 
administration and the Public Health Service, has been studying employee- 
nefit plans for workers under collective-bargaining agreements. Two 
pproaches have been used: (1) a study of the agreements to determine the 
xtent and the characteristics of such plans; and (2) a field survey to analyze 


he Operation and experience of selected plans. The operation of two col- 


tively bargained plans was described in Medical Service Plans Under 
ollective Bargaining, in the January 1948 Monthly Labor Review. 


cash disability benefits and the medical care pro- 
gram. The difference was paid by the employees, 
through their contributions to the mutual aid sick 
benefit fund. The group life insurance is also 
financed jointly by the employees and the com- 
pany. The retirement system is financed entirely 
by the company. 

The Consolidated Edison Co., which furnishes 
electric, gas, and steam service to New York City 
and parts of Westchester County, N. Y., employs 
over 29,000 workers, about 10 percent of whom 
are women. The average age of the employee is 
44. The average length of service for all em- 
ployees is 18 years; for women employees, it is 
about 16 years. The average pay (including 
overtime) for all weekly employees amounted to 
$61.21 a week, for the year 1947. 

The company has engaged in collective bar- 
gaining with the recognized representatives of its 
employees since 1937. Currently, it has an 
agreement with the Utility Workers’ Union of 
America (CIO). About 26,000 workers are repre- 
sented in the bargaining unit. This group cor- 
responds to the number who are eligible for mem- 
bership in the employees’ mutual aid society. 
The present collective agreement, like all those 
previously in force, provides that ‘for the dura- 
tion of this contract but without commitment or 
liability thereafter,” the company ‘‘will continue 
in force substantially its present system and pro- 
visions for the welfare of employees, including 
group insurance, medical service, sickness allow- 
ances, mutual aid benefits.”’ Apparently no 
conflict has ever arisen in connection with this 
commitment. The company states that the em- 
ployees consider the benefits an integral part of 
the terms and conditions of employment. 


The Mutual Aid Society 


Virtually 100 percent of the employees eligible 
participate in the company’s benefit program 
through the medium of the employees’ mutual 
aid society, which was organized in 1891. At 
the end of 1947, membership in the society totaled 
24,658. 

Benefit membership in the society is open to all 
regular employees paid on a weekly or semi- 
monthly basis, who have had 3 months of service. 
Supervisory and executive employees are ex- 
cluded. 
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Membership in the society’s sick benefit fund 
entitles employees to full participation in the 
medical care program and to sick benefit pay- 
ments in the event that absence occasioned by 
sickness or nonoccupational accident exceeds the 
period during which the company provides sick 
pay allowance (equivalent to full pay). 

The mutual aid society is administered by an 
elected board of managers of 15 members, all of 
whom are members of the society and participate 
in its benefit programs. Seven board members are 
selected by the employees each year for 2-year 
terms, and one member is appointed by the com- 
pany on a full-time basis for a 1-year term, to act 
as liaison agent between it and the society. The 
board of managers elects its own officers. The 
administrative expenses of the society, which has 
a staff of 10, are paid by the company. 

The board of managers supervises and admin- 
isters the society’s sick benefit fund. It makes 
the final decisions on all matters pertaining to the 
fund, except those concerning investment of the 
society’s funds which are subject to the company’s 
approval. _-The company has the right to audit 
the society’s books and records at reasonable inter- 
vals. 

Employees pay approximately 1 cent for each 
$1.80 of their base pay, as dues to the society’s 
sick benefit fund. Employees in salary brackets 
over $57 a week make proportionately larger con- 
tributions. The company matches the employees’ 
contributions. 

Any balance that is left, after payments for 
sick benefits and transfers to the sick benefit 
reserve fund have been made, is contributed by 
the society each month to the company to assist 
in financing the medical care program. 


Cash Benefits. An employee who is disabled as a 
result of a non-work-connected illness or injury 
receives sick pay from two sources—the company 
and the society’s sick benefit fund (provided, of 
course, he is a member of such fund). 

Employees on sick leave receive company sick 
allowances at the rate of 1 week’s pay for each 
year of service. Members of the society who are 
still sick after company allowances have been 
fully paid then receive payments from the 
society’s sick benefit fund. These amount to 
approximately 80 percent of their basic regular 
weekly salary for a period not to exceed 26 weeks 


in any 52 consecutive weeks, or 26 weeks jn 
of chronic illness, irrespective of its duration Or }j 
recurrence.” 

Cash sickness benefits are paid when employ. 


yspita 
e sic. 


mpal 
ilitae 


are unable to work because of sickness, disa}jj 

or nonoccupational injury, except when these ,, 
due to use of intoxicants or drugs or to pregnan 

Benefits are not paid while an employee is recej 
ing workmen’s compensation.* 

There is no waiting period for company g, 
allowances. After 2 days, medical certificati, 
is required, either by an employee’s perso, 
physician or by a company doctor. 

Sicknesses of 4 consecutive weeks are check; 
for diagnosis and probable length of illness by ty 
company’s medical director and the attend 
physician. 

Toward the end of the allowed time for coy 
pany sick pay allowances, the company personn¢ 
office forwards to the society a memorandum whic) 
includes the doctor’s prognosis of time necessany 
for recovery, approved by the medical director 
Sick benefits are then allowed by the society 
Sickness benefits, in all cases, are disbursed weekly 
through the company’s medical and pay-m 
departments. 

The mutual aid society had a total income ¢ 
$913,206 in 1947, provided in equal parts by th 
members and the company. The society paid 
out $163,000 in cash sickness benefit payments 
during 1947. 

Company sick allowances (at the rate of | 
week’s pay for every year of service) amounted 
to about $1,864,000 in 1947, and accounted for 
about 92 percent of the cash disability benefits 
received by company employees. The fact that 
the great majority of days of disability are con-¥ 
pensated for by the company is largely due to the 
high average length of service of its employees. 
As a result, cash disability payments by the 
society are required only in cases of prolonged 
illness or for short-service employees. 


Group Health and Medical Service Program! Gen- 
eral medical service in the office, clinic, home, and 


2 Employees with chronic illnesses who have exhausted their benefit pay: 
ments are still eligible for medical care. 

3 Workmen’s compensation is not part of the society’s plan, but such case 
are cared for by the company’s medical staff. The company pays for suc 
compensation en the basis of a full week’s pay. 

‘4 In addition to the medical care program, the usual! preventive services 
an industrial hygiene program are provided by the company (except {0 
periodic health examinations, which are voluntary with the employees). 4! 
prospective employees receive a pre-placement medical examination. 
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Pks jin 


ts pital is provided by the society to members of 
2010 op j 


» sick benefit fund. To obtain these benefits 
mpany doctors or company owned or sponsored 
Jities must be used. Medical services are avail- 
le without cost when obtained according to the 
scribed rules and regulations. When necessary, 
. company’s specialists are available for consulta- 
on by a member’s family physician, at no charge 
» the member. 
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‘PANY sic The medical plan includes: Medical care for 
Ttificatiy ny disability, whether work-connected or not, at 
Person company medical bureau or at a district doctor’s 








fice; treatment for accident or illness at home by 
district doctor; diagnosis and treatment by spe- 
jalists (in all cases, members of their respective 
pecialty boards); dental care; and eye examina- 
ions and prescriptions for glasses. The following 
rvices are available whether prescribed by a com- 
any or a family doctor: Medicines (prescriptions) ; 
X-ray and laboratory services; physiotherapy; 
heck-up after illness to determine fitness for work; 
ospitalization in an authorized hospital ward, 
ncluding surgical and medical care; immunization 
gainst certain of the preventable communicable 
jiseases; and treatment for allergies. In indi- 
ridual cases, the mutual aid society has extended 
he benefits of the medical service department to 
nclude psychiatry, the employee paying a portion 
of the cost. Tuberculosis and maternity cases 
are not covered. 

In cooperation with the company’s medical 
department and the Blood Bank of Queens County 
Inc. (a nonprofit organization), the mutual aid 
society has recently organized a blood bank for its 
members and their immediate families (wives and 
hildren). Without any cash outlay, the employee 
ymay obtain blood of the right type and Rh factor 
from the blood bank. Employees are asked to 
volunteer as blood donors. 

Medical care is under the supervision of the 
company’s medical department, which includes the 
full-time medical director ‘and his 2 full-time 
assistants, 33 physicians and specialists, 17 nurses, 


Ss by thy 
attend), 






for com 
DeTsonnel 
im Whieh 
lECEssary 
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Society, 
| Weekly 
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nged 


Fe 
aol 9 pharmacists, 33 district doctors, 44 district den- 
ray. StS, 1 dispensary dentist, 1 dental hygienist, and 


2 physiotherapists. In addition, 22 specialists 

cs fF *re on call as the need for their services arises. 
The company’s 6 medical bureaus are located 

“= B) at the main office and at its key plants. During 


af the bureaus’ office hours—8:30 a. m. to 5:15 p. m. 
| Monday through Friday—employees may receive 


preventive treatment, diagnostic aid, check-ups 
after illness, routine physical examinations, and 
treatment during illness. The staffs consist of 
part-time, salaried doctors, who may engage in 
private practice when not on duty. Visits to the 
bureaus are by appointment. An employee may 
consult the doctor of his choice. If he requires 
care while on the job, the appointment must be 
made through his immediate supervisor. 

A district doctor is a private physician paid by 
the company for home and office calls, on a fee-for- 
service basis—$2 for office visits and $3 for home 
visits. He is paid $4 for all original calls for his 
services received on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. Each district doctor has his own 
territory. However, an employee entitled to med- 
ical service may choose any doctor on the staff. 
Compliance with his choice depends on the availa- 
bility of the doctor selected. 

A member may obtain the services of a district 
doctor by calling his supervisor between the hours 
of 8:30 a. m. and 5:15 p. m., Monday through 
Friday. The call is relayed to the medical depart- 
ment, which acts as the control office. If services 
are required on Saturday or Sunday, the member 
calls the company’s main office between the hours 
indicated above. After hours, and in an emer- 
gency, he may obtain any physician’s services, pay 
for the visit himself, and request a district doctor 
to take over his case the next day. District 
doctors are not authorized to accept direct re- 
quests for home calls unless members pay for the 
services. 

At 23 affiliated hospitals, ward accommodation, 
including physician’s or surgeon’s care, is fur- 
nished without charge to mutual aid society sick 
benefit members. The member must, however, 
pay for special services, such as X-ray treatments, 
private-duty nurse’s care, special medications, 
and appliances, and for hospitalization for chronic 
diseases beyond a maximum, limit required for 
diagnosis. Arrangements for hospitalization must 
be made through the medical bureau whether the 
patient is under the care of the medical department 
or a private physician. An employee who chooses 
and pays for private or semiprivate room care 
instead of ward care is reimbursed at the rate of 
$4 a day. 

Members who, in order to obtain hospital cover- 
age for their dependents, also belong to the Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York (Blue Cross 
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plan) may choose for themselves either the so- 
ciety’s or the Blue Cross plan of hospitalization, 
but they cannot be granted full benefits by both 
for the same service. They can be reimbursed by 
the mutual aid society for the period in excess of 
the hospitalization coverage under the Blue Cross 
plan, at a rate not to exceed $4 a day.’ 

Ambulance service is provided only in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, and must be authorized by a medical 
bureau or by the district doctor. 

Prescriptions ordered by either a company or a 
family physician are filled without charge at any 
of the company’s five pharmacies within office 
hours. Proprietary preparations and patent med- 
icines are not supplied by the company’s phar- 
macies. 

Emergency dental care, which includes extrac- 
tions, prophylactic treatment, and denture work, 
is provided at the company’s main office medical 
bureau. For other dental care, company dentists 
are available at their private offices; appoint- 
ments—usually after working hours—are ar- 
ranged through the medical department. 

The dental services provided include prophy- 
lactic treatment, fillings (except gold), extractions 
(except impacted teeth or those requiring sur- 
gery), X-rays, and complete or partial dentures 
(to members with 2 years’ standing in the mutual 
aid society). Special types of work, such as 
bridges, orthodentures, and root canal work are 
not provided. 

Laboratory tests, such as fluoroscopic exami- 
nation, cardiograms, and metabolism tests, are 
provided at the main office medical bureau. 
X-rays and other laboratory services, provided 
entirely by private practitioners and paid by the 
company on a fee-for-service basis, may be ob- 
tained only with the approval of the company 
doctor. Requests for such services by a private 
physician must bg approved by the medical 
department. 

Care at a convalescent home at the cost of $1 
a day can be arranged for members through the 
medical department and the Green Mountain 
Lake Foundation. The foundation was estab- 





* It is estimated that 60 percent of the society’s members carry hospital 
insurance for their dependents. The worker cannot purchase this insurance 
unless he is also covered by the policy. The society is considering affiliating 
with the Health Insurance Plan of New York (HIP), which would provide 
coverage for dependents and eliminate duplication of coverage for its 
mem bers. 






















lished by the company late in 1945 to assist . 
benefit members of the mutual aid society ea 
the cost of certain medical services not inclya, 
in the schedules of the society and the mej, 
department. This assistance is limited to mo, 
bers considered unable to meet the cost of gy. 
services without hardship. The foundation ;, 
nonprofit membership corporation. Its 18 mo, 
bers—representatives of the company and 4 
mutual aid society—serve as trustees to diny 
and oversee its operation and establish its policis 


any 
ne m 
com] 


Union and Employee Participation. The unig 
does not actively participate in direction of + 
medical care program, the administration of whic 
is entrusted to the medical department of { 
company. 

Although the employees through the mutujfil 
aid society contribute over a third to the ccst fd m 
the medical department, there is no joint labo,.fimnmi 
management supervision of the health program fiisorb 
Employees, as members of the mutual aid society Mie 
have a definite voice in its operation, howeve fitify 
through the medical service committee, chose {Dis 
from the society’s board of managers. (Preseni fen | 
composition of the medical service committee o{ [jpn 0 
3 includes 1 employee who is a union member ander t 
another who is a chief steward of the union) Mfhis 
The committee presents the grievances, problems, Mijyail: 
or suggestions of the society’s members, concern fijoul 
ing medical services, to the medical director fo 
review and determination. The medical director’ 
decision is final; in case of disagreement, the cor- 
tract between the society and the company permits 
either party to withdraw on 90 days’ notice. 

The union has no officially designated repre- 
sentatives on the board of managers. However, 
union officials are asked to suggest competent 
employees as nominees for the board and to con- 
ment on the society’s nomination slate before its 
submission to the membership for vote. 

The society gives consideration to all union 
requests and consults with union officials on those 
matters which in any way concern the welfare o! 
the employees. For publicity purposes, the society 
uses both the official union paper and the con- 
pany’s plant organ. 

No determination has been made, the company 
reports, of whether a complaint regarding it: 
benefit program is within the scope of the union 
grievance procedure, although the union maintain: 
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any complaint over the services or activities 
,. medical department or any other aspect of 
company’s Welfare program can be processed 
grievance through the regular grievance pro- 
e. The union justifies its stand on the 
od that it has the right to negotiate with 
nagement Whenever the employees’ welfare is 


ted adversely. 


 B88ist gi 
lety to, 
















dation ig 


’ and 4jgpaion officials concluded: “You can’t get better 
| tO diradmdical service as far as group medicine is con- 
ts policilmmed.” Nevertheless, they and the mutual aid 


iety representatives find certain gaps in the 
ram, such as lack of coverage for dependents, 
ht home service by district doctors, and ob- 
trical care. 


‘he Unig 
On of t} 
1 of whig 





it of thili/Company representatives point out that the 
mpany can justify its expenditures for its em- 

> MUtualimyees’ medical care on the grounds of safety 
€ cost offfd morale, and that the State public utilities 
nt labop.fii/mmission considers these expenditures properly 
rogram iagsorbable in the company’s rate (price) structure. 
Society he company maintains, however, that it cannot 
1OWever Mstify any expenditure for employees’ dependents. 
chose District doctor service on a 24-hour basis has 
‘Presenifien requested by some employees. The exclu- 
ittee off™pn of night calls is based largely on the company’s 
ber andr that this service would be abused if provided. 
union, MBhis fear, many workers feel, is unjustified, since 
oblems Mipailability of care, by day, without expense, 
oncern. Mould limit the volume of night calls to a mini- 
tor for Most workers accept the principle of day 
ector’s Mipctor service, the company reports, and, since it 
e con- {i the employee, and not his dependents, who is 





ermits erved, the absence of night calls is not serious. 
The failure to include maternity services con- 
itutes another gap in the medical program, since 
) percent of the employees are women and such 


vices represent a major part of their medical 








repre- 
vever, 
etent 




















com- Mieeds. The exclusion of such services appears to 
re its Pe an extension of the company’s policy against 
| he continued employment of mothers. 

inion 

hose BSroup Life Insurance 

re of 

‘iety | Le constitution of the mutual aid society pro- 

om. @rdes that the board of managers shall procure 
roup life insurance “through the company or 

any petherwise.” The company has maintained a 





roup life insurance plan since 1912, underwritten 
All regular 


its 
jon #2 ® Commercial insurance carrier. 
ins #™Ployees are eligible to participate. 





Coverage under the plan is provided in an 
amount equal to approximately one and one-third 
times the employee’s basic annual salary. For 
this protection the employee pays $2.60 a year 
for the first thousand dollars of coverage and $7.20 
a year for each additional thousand. Employee 
premium payments, which are made through 
regular deductions from earnings, represent ap- 
proximately one-third of the total premium costs. 
The company pays the remainder. 

Members totally and permanently disabled 
before the age of 60 receive the face value of the 
insurance, and interest, payable in 60 equal 
monthly installments, instead of payment at 
death to their beneficiaries. 

The company has an insurance department, 
which assumes responsibility for paying premiums, | 
filing reports, and other contacts with the com- 
mercial insurance carrier. Claims and other de- 
tails of the plan are administered by the insurance 
carrier. Details as to the insurance of new em- 
ployees and the filing of claims for death or dis- 
ability benefits are handled by the company’s 
personnel department. 


Retirement Plan 


In addition to its health and insurance programs, 
the company maintains a voluntary noncontribu- 
tory pension plan, which is administered by the per- 
sonnel department. Although the company in its 
agreement with the union has stated its intention 
to continue the plan for the term of the agree- 
ment, continuance beyond that period is at the 
company’s discretion. This has caused some con- 
cern on the part of the union and its members. 
However, historically, the plan has had continuity. 

The union favors a contractual plan, and as one 
step to setting the plan on a contractual basis, it 
has sponsored bills in the New York State Legis- 
lature to permit gas or electric corporations to 
allocate to operating expenses contributions to a 
contractual pension retirement plan operated and 
maintained for employees, and to any reserves 
necessary therefor. 

Without referring to the bill, the Edison Co. 
took the position that a substantial reserve fund 
would have to be set up if a contractual pension 
plan were instituted. The company’s liability 
for past service is very great, because of the 
present high average age (44) and average length 
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of service (18 years) of its employees, and the 
very low quit rate. A major difficulty in financing 
the suggested contractual plan would presumably 
be that the reserve fund for past service could not 
be chargeable to operating expenses but would 
have to come out of surplus; therefore, the stock- 
holders would have to approve such a fund. Com- 
pany spokesmen also indicated that a modification 
or cancellation of the existing plan would not 
affect those employees receiving pensions. 
Employees are eligible for benefits under the plan 
when they are retired for age or for physical disa- 
bility, and, at the discretion of the company board 
of directors, for other reasons. Retirement is 
compulsory at age 65 for men and at age 60 for 
women. Disability retirement may be made 


effective at any age. 

Pension benefits under the plan are payable in 
the form of either a retirement annuity which 
affords the pensioner an assured monthly income 
for the rest of his life, or a separation allowance 
which provides income for a limited number of 





months or weeks, determined by the total a, 
of the allowance payable in the particulg, ,. 
To be eligible for an annuity, the employ, 
service and age must total 75 or more. Cop); tf 
tions of service and age which total less thy, 
warrant the payment of a separation allowan, 
Benefits average 2 percent of average |, or 
salary per year of service, and are determing, 
the following factors: (1) Age at retiremen; | 
length of continuous service (limited to the j, 
30 years prior to retirement), which determin. 
benefit rate, and (2) average basic salary. 
maximum total amount which any employee 
receive under the pension plan is $15,000 annus 
Government old-age benefits are deducted fy 
pensions payable under the plan. Pension py 
ments cease upon the death of the retired » 
ployee. 
The pension plan is financed, not as insuray 
but out of operating expenses, ona year-to-ye 
basis. During 1947, the company paid 
$3,883,909 in pension payments. 
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JACK BARBASH ! 





omen 2LY IN 1948, two different labor confederations 
paid ’“@ught together labor unions from the American 
‘Mtinents. One, the Latin-American Confedera- 
n of Labor (Confederacion de Trabajadores de 
America Latina—CTAL), founded in 1938 
gely through the efforts of Vicente Lombardo 
ledano, president since its inception, held its 
d meeting in Mexico City, the first since 1944. 
e second is the Inter-American Confederation 
Workers (Confederacion Inter-Americana de 
abajadores—CIT), recently organized as a chal- 
we to CTAL,? at a meeting in Lima, Peru. The 
T conference included delegations from unions 
11 different countries, including the United 
ates, and in 2 nonmetropolitan territories, in- 
iding Puerto Rico, fraternal delegates, and ob- 
vers. The CTAL conference had delegations 
)m unions in 13 countries and Puerto Rico, and 
number of fraternal delegates, including two 
bm the United States, and observers. 





















igins of CIT 


)CIT was organized at Lima, Peru, in January 
48. The conference call, issued by the Chilean 
mnfederation of Labor, asserted that the CTAL 
under the domination of a president who has 


Research and Education Director of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 

i Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL). At the time this article 
Prepared he was a staff member of the Bureau’s Office on Foreign Labor 
os. This is the first of two articles on international labor federations; 
second will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
suet data on the current membership of CIT or CTAL are not 


carried on “‘proselyting * * * to serve the purely 
political objectives of the Communist Party, in 
the international field.” It also directed atten- 
tion to the need to “regroup the American pro- 
letariat in a democratic and free central organiza- 
tion which may sincerely and specifically serve 
the fundamental interests of the laboring classes, 
apart from all tutelage of Governments or political 
parties.” * 

The idea of such an inter-American organization 
of trade-unions owes its origin to several sources. 
Among them were Bernardo Ibanez, secretary- 
general of the Chilean Confederation of Labor, a 
member of the CTAL executive committee who 
left that organization over what he charged was 
its Communist position, and who since has be- 
come identified with the Chilean Government in 
the effort to oust Communists from the trade- 
unions there; Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, 
leader of the Apra political party in Peru which 
has a large following in the Peruvian Confedera- 
tion of Labor; the American Federation of Labor 
which supported the idea as part of its policy of 
combating Communist influence in the interna- 
tional labor movement. 

Various international meetings furnished Ameri- 
can labor leaders opportunity for further explora- 
tory conversations relative to the proposed conti- 
nental confederation. The Argentine CGT with- 
drew earlier support when the AFL labor delega- 
tion to Argentina issued its critical report on 
Argentine unions in January 1947.‘ 


Conference Organization 


The official roster® lists 143 delegates from 13 
countries in attendance: 68 were from Peru, 31 
from Chile, 13 from Brazil, 6 from Cuba, 6 from 
the United States,° 3 each from Venezuela and 
Colombia, 2 each from El Salvador and Bolivia, 





2 Call to Lima Conference issued by the Chilean Confederation of Labor, 
November 13, 1947. 

4 American Federation of Labor, International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee, Report of the United States Labor Delegation to Argentina, March 
10, 1947. (Mimeographed.) 

5 Relacion De Delegados Ante La Primera Conferencia Sindical Inter- 
Americana De Trabajadores. (Mimeographed.) 

* The delegation from the United States were Philip Hannah, secretary of 
the Ohio Federation of Labor; James M. Duffy, president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters; Thomas J. Lloyd, vice president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, and 
Serafino Romualdi, representing the American Federation of Labor; Bert 
M. Jewell for the Railway Labor Executives Association; Roy J. Brown, for 
the International Association of Machinists. 
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and 1 each from Mexico and Puerto Rico.’ The 
delegates from Venezuela came with limited 
authority which did not permit them to pledge 
affiliation. There were also two fraternal delegates 
from the Dominican Republic. The Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Ecuador was represented by an 
observer. Communications interpreted as pledges 
of support were received from representatives of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, The 
National Union of Labor Syndicates of Panama, 
and The Committee for the Organization of a 
National Confederation of Uruguay. 

The following organizations accredited delegates 
to the conference: 


National Confederation of Industry 
Workers 
National Federation of Maritime 
Workers 
Syndicate of Bank Employees 
National Federation of Railway 
Employees 
National Confederation of Com- 
mercial Workers 
Federation of Chauffeurs of Rio de 
Janeiro 
Confederation of Labor of Chile 
Federation of Railroad Employees 
of Chile 
Dutch Guiana... Organization of Surinam Workers 
United States... American Federation of Labor 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion 
. National Proletarian Confederation 
Linotypists 
Free Syndicates of Bolivia 
Union of Workers of Colombia 
Confederation of Employees of 
Colombia 
National Federation of Municipal 
Employees 
Cultural Center of Chauffeurs 
Society of Artisans of El Salvador, 
La Concordia 
Confederation of Labor of Cuba 
General Confederation of Workers 
(Rerum Novarum) 
Peru_.......... Confederation of Labor of Peru 
Puerto Rico.... Free Federation of Workers of 
Puerto Rico 
National Union of Workers’ Syndi- 
cate 


ell ticcesecen 


Mexico_.__.--.- 
Bolivia 


EK] Salvador 


Cuba 
Costa Rica 


Panama 





' The roster excludes the delegation from the Confederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana (CROM) which withdrew from the conference in connection with 
the charges which its chief delegate, Luis Morones, made against the AFL, 
see p. 502. There were actually two delegates from Puerto Rico, 





In the ceremonies accompanying the openj,Mmmoecti’ 
the Conference was an address by Mr. Hann int 
which he asserted: ‘We want a democratic j,mtual 
Americanism without imperialism’’.® »-AT 

mic f 


CIT Constitution ° al 


. ei nt 
The declaration of principles and constity, + 


stated that the “main purpose of the Inter-AnJim he 
can Confederation of Workers,” is “the organi, 
tion and unification of the manual and intellec; 
workers of the Americas, without distinction 
political or religious opinions, nationality, 
color or age, for the struggle against exploitatiy 
of men by men, until final emancipation.” 
The CIT “will guide its actions, inspired } 
principles and methods of the working class, y 
the democratic labor movement, independent § 
State tutelage and opposed to totalitarian pnjm: 
tices.” The working class must be organi 
internationally, the declaration asserts, and “ 
a first step to such organization” the CIT “y 
maintain fraternal relations with all the tra 
union organizations with identical principles ; 
the rest of the world.” The right of labor unig 
organization is declared to be an “‘inalienab 
prerogative of the workers,’ recognized by thy 
International Labor Organization and the Eu 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nation 
Any trade-union central body, federation, ani 
national trade-union of the American nation 
which accept its principles, tactics, and objectiv: 
may join CIT, provided the existing members 
from the same country “consent to their admi 
sion.” In case of disagreement, the executiv 
committee can decide by a two-thirds majority 
vote and, if refusal of admission is maintained, tl 
organization concerned may appeal the decision t 
the next CIT congress. ‘The autonomy of tl 
trade-union movement of each country will & 
respected.” 


“ut 


~ The new organization will coordinate the effort 


of workers who seek better working condition 
through ILO conventions. It will strive for th 
incorporation in the constitutions of the Americal 
nations of clauses dealing with freedom of associt- 
tion, the right to strike, maximum hours, al 





* For full text of Mr. Hannah’s speech see appendix to Report of 
United States Delegation to the Lima, Peru Inter-American Trade Unc e 
Conference. American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1948. 

* This account is based on the English translation in an appendix of Rep" 
of the U. 8. Delegation to the Lima Conference, op. cit. 
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he open. ctive agreements. CIT will aim to achieve 
T. Hanna interchange of trade-union experience for 
Ocratic Jn Mlmtual benefit. It will seek representation in the 
American Union, the Inter-American Eco- 
nic and Social Council, and the United Nations. 
,jll also seek ‘to promote * * * the techni- 
and intellectual advancement of the working 
he administration of CIT is “‘entrusted to an 
utive committee and a general congress.” 
e executive committee is made up of a presi- 
nt, 10 vice presidents, and 4 secretaries.” 
vular congresses will be held every 2 years ex- 





Constity) 
Inter-Am, 
he orga id 
d iNtellec, 
inction ag 
nality, 
























‘Sf ot that the first congress must be held 1 year 
inspired er the establishment of CIT. At its last 
, _ Mesion before a congress, the executive committee 
penden J l] determine “the extent of representation” 


which each organization is entitled, “after 
sviously ascertaining the number of union 
embers.” No organization may have more 
an four votes in the congress. 

The annual per capita fee for each affiliated 
vanization is equivalent to one-half cent (U. 8S.) 
bd is to be paid in equal quarterly instalments. 
nds will be administered by the president and 
e secretary-treasurer. If an organization is in 
ears for more than 6 months it will be sus- 
nded. 
Members of the executive committee or affiliated 
ganizations can be removed “for conduct detri- 
ental to the good name of the Confederation,” 
y the action of two-thirds of the executive com- 
ittee. All executive committee members must 
me from affiliated organizations. Decisions of 
he executive committee with respect to suspen- 
ons can be appealed to the congress. 
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The following officers were elected at Lima: President, Bernardo Ibanez; 
e presidents: George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American Fed- 
tion of Labor; Luis A. Monge Alvarez, vice president of the Confederation 
Labor of Costa Rica (Rerum Novarum); J. E. Eleazer, president, Surinam 
iners Union (Dutch Guiana), Enrique Rangel Menendez, president, 
ational Proletarian Confederation (Mexico); Cid Cabral de Mello, Brazil- 
n Confederation of Commercial Employees; Francisco Aguirre, Cuban 
onfederation of Labor; Juan C. Lara, National Federation of Government 
imployees; one vice presidential post was left vacant for Venezuela; secre- 
‘or the s: Serafino Romualdi, international relations; Arturo Jauregui Hurtado, 

; cretary, Peruvian Clerical Employees Union, administration and finance; 
‘CT1Cal Rsidoro Godoy Bravo, president of the Confederation of Labor of Chile, 
3S00¢]3- feel and economic affairs; Eusebio Mujal Barniol, organization. 
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Conference Resolutions 


The conference approved a resolution setting 
up a committee to be composed of representatives 
of the AFL and the CIT to study the labor con- 
ditions in the Panama Canal Zone, and ‘‘to seek 
a solution which would put an end once and for 
all to the existing discrimination.” A resolution 
on Argentina condemned the “calumny which 
certain elements directing the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Argentina” aimed at the Lima 
conference. A _ resolution extended fraternal 
greetings to all of the Argentine workers and 
their labor organizations who are fighting for a 
labor movement which is not subject to ‘“‘the 
tutelage of the government.” It condemned the 
authorities who made it impossible for Arturo 
Fidanza (a prospective delegate from the Com- 
mittee of Independent Unions in Argentina) to 
attend the conference.” 

After the conference adjourned, the executive 
committee approved several resolutions which had 
been referred to it. It agreed to canvass the 
democratic labor organizations of the world “with 
the object of convoking a world trade-union con- 
ference * * * whose program and methods 
will be compatible with the democratic principles 
which we defend.”’ The committee also recom- 
mended that the metalworking and transport 
labor organizations of the Americas affiliate them- 
selves with the International Metalworkers Fed- 
eration and the International Transport Federa- 
tion. The secretary in charge of international 
relations was instructed to draft a document for 
circulation among the members of the executive 
committee, setting forth the need for self-govern- 
ment for the dependencies on the continent. This 
resolution was introduced by one of the delegates 
from Dutch Guiana. A resolution was passed 
calling on the Bogota Conference of American 
States, for an Inter-American Economic Congress 
in which labor organizations would be proportion- 
ately represented along with representatives of 
capital and government. The purpose of the 


11 This summary is based on the author’s translation of Resoluciones, 
Votos Y Acuerdos (mimeographed). 
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congress would be to achieve a “joint program for _ remainder of the committee report to the ingg,; 
the coordination of the economy of the Americas” _ executive committee for circulation and disey.: 
and to study “the agricultural and industrial among the affiliated centers. The preamb), 
development of Latin America.” Called for also forth the attachment of CIT to democratic jg, 
was a “Continental Agrarian Congress” to be _ the need for a universal charter of human righ 
organized “not by the CIT but Confederations of freedom to organize, abolition of systems of og, 
Farm Workers which exist or can exist in the  pulsory arbitration, and opposition to imperia); 
Americas.”’ ™ in the Americas.” 
Opposition to the Conference The Third Congress of CTAL * ant 
Herat 
Charges of interference in the affairs of Latin The CTAL held its third congress in Mex Me 
American unions were leveled by Luis N. Morones City in March 1948. (The two previous TM 
of the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana — gresses had been held in November 1941 and i the 
against the American Federation of Labor and © December 1944.) In attendance were 38 dedior « 
Serafino Romualdi, its Latin American representa- gates from 20 labor organizations in 13 LajjgmsSinc 
tive, and the U.S. Department of State. A Com- American countries and Puerto Rico. ces 
mission of Honor found that, with respect to all The Labor unions represented by accreditefimrna’ 
charges, Morones lacked proof, and expressed delegates, according to a list distributed at then ¢ 
only personal opinions.” end of the congress, were as follows: led 
Although the conference voted to designate Brazil Confederation of Labor of Brazil rty 
Lima as CIT headquarters, the Government of | Colombia__.--.. Confederation of Labor of Colombia [pw 
Peru refused to permit this, charging that the Costa Rica Confederation of Labor of Costa Ric Has f 
plans for CIT were made by “political elements : --= Comtederation of Lator'of Cubs » 
which fieht th unttanethitwd tt eal Confederation of Labor of Chile 
ape g 0 re) "Cae Ecuador_....... Confederation of Labor of Ecuador 
patriotic work of the Government.” * This re- El Salvador Committee of Union Reorganization ¢ 


fers apparently to the fact that the CTP, Peru’s El Salvador 


largest trade-union federation, is allied with the Guatemala Confederation of Labor of Guatemals 
Mexico_........ Union of Mine, Metal and Allied Work. 


APRA party which constitutes the political oppo- es eih (tees Gihiadeian Malet 
sition to the Government. The headquarters have Union of Petroleum Workers of the Mex. 


been established in Santiago, Chile. ican Republic 
Union of Railway Workers of the Mex- 


Program of Action can Republic 
Alliance of Workers and Farmers oi 


One of the provocative issues was the report on Mexico 


the program of action “ prescribing solutions for Single Federation of Mexican Worker: 
Federation of Labor Unions of Panama 


a wide range of economic and social problems. ' : 

Tha United States delemntinn souks amniition to 6 Union of Railway Workers of Peru and 
> United & 8 delegatio excep eon Federation of Petroleum Workers 0 

part of the report on the grounds that it repre- Peru 

sented a philosophy which ran counter to that of General Union of Workers of Puerto Ric 


the United States labor organizations represented General Union of Workers of Uruguay 
Federation of the Workers of Federal 


at the conference, that it was out of place, not ieeeteircetetat el, Witeiadn 
being on the agenda, and that it was not pertinent Saitensiien ete Wisse of Ansoteer 


to the purposes of the conference." 
The conference adopted the preamble to the In addition, there were several fraternal] dele 


proposed “program of action” and referred the gates including Louis Saillant, secretary-general 0! 


2 Author’s translation from Anotados Adontados Por E] Comité Ejecutivo ” Preambulo Del Programa De Labor Y Accion De La Confederacion 1 


De La CIT Eu 8u Sesion Del Dia 14 De Euero Del Preseute Aue. Trabajadores. 

4 Author’s translation of Informe De La Comisién De Honor (mimeo- 8 This section is based on the detailed accounts in El Popular. A Metic 
graphed). City daily, March 21-April 1, 1948. 

4 Radio Broadcast from Lima, Peru, January 28, 1948, 10:00 P. M. EST. ® Although the labor organizations from Chile and Cuba represented ber 

% Acta De La Comision De Programa De Confederacién Labor Y Accion bear identical names as those represented at the CIT meeting, they are 00 
De La Cafederacion Inter-A mericana De Trabajadores (mimeographed). the same organizations. The CIT delegations of Cuba and Chile character: 


* Report of the United States Delegation, op. cit. p. 10. ize themselves as anti-Communist. 
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World Federation of Trade Unions; O. A. 
ht, president, and Thomas McCormick, sec- 
-y-treasurer, of the Oil Workers International 
‘on (CIO), and Louis Goldblatt and William S. 
ence of the International Longshoremen and 
ehousemen’s Union (CIO). 

yne of the principal issues confronting the con- 
.; was the membership eligibility status of 
eral Mexican labor organizations. The CTAL 
stitution provides that only one national 
jcration from a country could be affiliated to it. 
Mexico the Confederation of Mexican Labor 
'VioUus cofTM) had been recognized by CTAL previous 
741 and MM the third congress as the most representative 
© 38 deldilor organization. 

13 Latii/Since the fall of 1947, relationships between the 
ces led by Lombardo Toledano and those of 
&Ccreditefmrnando Amilpa, CTM secretary-general had 
€d at then deteriorating rapidly as a result of Lombardo 
sledano’s activities in behalf of the new Popular 
sty. Amilpa contended that in supporting the 
ppular Party the Lombardo Toledano group 
as fostering the program of the Communists and 
ys endeavoring to weaken the Government party. 
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7 » January 1948, the National Council of CTM 

Lization yqaxpelled three secretaries sympathetic to the Lom- 
do Toledano position and subsequently the 

atemals F9TM national council announced that it had 

ed Worl-Mievered relations” with Lombardo Toledano. 

the Me, 12 March 1948, the oilworkers, the miners and 
etal workers, the railroad workers, the Confed- 

he Mex.{@racion Unica de Trabajadores (CUT), which had 
oken with CTM several years ago, and several 

mers ('ifrm workers’ unions organized the Alliance of 

Torker armers and Workers of Mexico (AOCM). Each 

Panam §@ the constituent organizations and the AOCM 

eru ani #men applied for affiliation to the CTAL. 

rkers oF} A congress committee headed by Lazaro Pena 

bes f Cuba recommended their admittance and 

apuay |eeVeting of relations with the CTM on the grounds 

Federal 

teaque 

dele- 

ral of 


7 


cion De 
Mexic: 
od here 


are not 
racter- 


that the “directors of CTM had disavowed the 
personality of Comrade Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano” as president of CTAL. 

Other resolutions passed at the congress, con- 
demned the Trade Charter concluded at Havana, 
as a “pact of oppression” against ‘“‘the economic 
liberty” of Latin America, and the Marshall Plan, 
for its “warlike and imperialistic contents.”’ 
The CIT was criticized in congress discussions as 
an instrument of the American Federation of Labor 
acting for “Yankee imperialism” and the United 
States Department of State. The congress sup- 
ported industrialization of Latin America as a 
means of “improving the living conditions of the 
people [and of] strengthening national independ- 
ence.” Agrarian reform was advocated “to de- 
stroy the large estates, transfer the land to the 
peasants, increase and diversify production 
* * *.” The directors of the Dominican labor 
movement were condemned for participating in 
the CIT conference. Representatives of the 
CTAL were instructed to visit Venezuela for the 
purpose of “reconstituting the union movement’’ 
there, in accordance with CTAL principles. The 
General Union of Workers (UGT) of Puerto Rico 
was admitted as an affiliate. The CGT of Argen- 
tina was called upon to join with the adherents of 
CTAL in the fight against imperialism. | 

President Miguel Aleman addressed the opening 
session of the congress and emphasized the crucial 
importance of maintaining world peace. Louis 
Saillant paid tribute to the CTAL and Lombardo; 
O. A. Knight, speaking for the CIO, expressed the 
support of his organization for the European Re- 
covery Program. He denied that it was a “Wall 
St. Plot.” Louis Goldblatt, speaking for the CIO 
Longshoremen, indicated the opposition of his 
union to the program. 

The Congress reelected Lombardo Toledano as 
president. 





Cooperatives 
In Postwar Europe 


Part 3.—Central Europe. 


FLORENCE E. PARKER! 





Tue Four countries of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Italy were subjected to totalitarian 
practices, and saw their consumers’ cooperatives 
captured by the authorities for their own Party 
purposes, « 

In Italy, the cooperative movement lost its 
freedom with the rise of Mussolini, during which 
at least half of the consumers’ cooperatives were 
plundered or destroyed. Those remaining were 
made part of a Fascist organization which still 
included the word, “cooperative,” although mem- 
bership control and democratic practices were no 
longer permitted. Once in control, however, the 
Fascists even showed favor towards the cooper- 
atives in various ways. In Austria and Germany, 
the Nazis in 1941 incorporated the whole con- 
sumers’ cooperative network into the Labor Front. 
Share capital and members’ savings deposits were 
refunded, but the other assets (about seven- 
eighths of the total) were confiscated. The dis- 
tributive machinery was reorganized into “supply 
rings” (each being the retail supplier for a large 
region) which were served in each country by a 
wholesale organization. Operations of this dis- 
tributive system (called the Gemeinschaftswerk, 
or GW) were kept distinct from the other enter- 
prises of the Labor Front. The Czechoslovak co- 

! Of the Bureau's Office of Labor Economics. Part 1.—Western Europe 
appeared in the January 1948 issue, and Part 2.—Scandinavia and Finland, 


in the April 1948 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
To save space, the general sources for this articlefhave been omitted, but 


will be furnished on request. 
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operative movement was halved by the events ame” h 
lowing the Munich agreement. Those coo,,umtbe ™ 
tives that were left were allowed to operat, jue™ 
were strictly controlled. In all four coy,:Jimt. 
Fascist or Nazi Party members occupied 4) Jap O° 
important cooperative posts. » bee 

Only the consumers’ cooperatives were 4, 
with severely; the other parts of the cooperati 
movement were hardly touched, although subj, 
to Government regulation. However, becays, 
the fact that the distributive machinery of 
consumers’ cooperatives was necessary and the 
fore had been retained in some form in each coy 
try, at the end of the war there was still a stp, 
ture which could be used in building a new 
operative movement. 

In Germany, this reconstruction has take 
place under military government and with 4 
country divided into zones; in Austria, Italy, a; 
Czechoslovakia, under a recreated democraj 
government of the people. (In Czechoslovakia , 
course, the situation has since been changed 
Spontaneously in all but Germany, democrati 
practices were reestablished in the cooperatives 
in Germany, this was done by military goven 
ment order, which also forbade any restriction 
membership on the basis of race or religion. 

The scarcity of leaders and managers embued 
with cooperative ideals is a handicap. In both 
Germany and Austria, it appears that a certai 
proportion of the cooperators remained faithf 
throughout the Nazi regime. However, they ar 
now elderly; the younger men, who would ori- 
narily be assuming leadership, are of the gener 
tion most strongly tainted with nazism. In Italy 
the present situation is even worse. A _ whol 
generation has grown up in the atmosphere # 
totalitarianism and has never had an opportunity> 
to learn anything about cooperatives. The pre 
ence of a few—now aged—cooperative leaders, the 
bad price and supply situation, and the traditions 
love of freedom of the Italian people have con- 
bined to produce a wave of cooperative enthusiasm 
which is, unfortunately, for the most part withou' 
knowledge of cooperative principles or practice. 
The Czechoslovak movement has been in the mos: 
advantageous situation in this regard, as the 
period of German occupation was not long enoug! 
to age the cooperative leadership greatly or wip} 
it out completely. Even before the end of the wa} 
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., had been evolved, in the “underground,” 
he revival and unification of the cooperative 
ment, and this plan has since been put into 
r emaantt and Austria, old-time cooperators 
, been appointed as trustees to operate the for- 
cooperative plants and shops, pending clearing 
transfer of legal title to new associations. 

y the end of 1945, unity had been achieved in 
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» becarns. ‘Czechoslovak cooperative movement in the 
Dery of ymalled Protectorate (Moravia, Bohemia, and 
7 aNd thesia), Whereas before the war there were reli- 
each oopmus, political, functional, and geographic divi- 
till a stpgmms. (What effect the recent Communist coup 

& new omy have had is not yet known.) In Austria and 


many the pre-Nazi federations have been 





























has taj,mreated, but zonal barriers prevent their effective 
| with qgpctioning. In Italy, the old pre-fascist political 
Italy. ,,qme religious schisms have already begun to appear. 
lemocra} he Austrian and Italian cooperatives are 
lovakig encially weak, and in Italy (as has always been 
changed case) the associations are also for the most 
emocryqmet small and poorly supported. The Czecho- 
Deratiyagavak movement appears to be soundly organized 


i fairly stable financially. It is too early to 


riction qmmge the small new growth in Germany. In all 
Qn. countries the cooperatives share the difficulties 
embymerent in the economic and monetary situation 
In both re. 


. certgifltaly and Austria have regained their member- 
faithfmp in the International Cooperative Alliance, 
they apmmich had been withdrawn when they lost their 
ld ord.igmocratic character. Czechoslovakia, regarded 
genome 2 Victim of German aggression, never lost its 
[n Italypamembership. 
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Cooperatives lost their autonomy after the 
olifuss coup of February 1934, when a “‘trustee”’ 
s appointed as general director. 

After the Anschluss, when the Germans occupied 
stria, although the cooperatives were subjected 
an “adjustment,” their structure was not 
stroyed and the associations even enjoyed some 
gree of autonomy. Early in 1941, however, the 
nsumers’ cooperatives were turned over to the 
abor Front, to be ‘managed or disposed of”’ by it. 
he cooperative stores became outlets for 28 


“supply rings,” and the cooperative wholesale 
(known as G6C) was changed into a commercial 
organization. 

Many of the former cooperative leaders and 
managers took secondary positions in this Nazi 
organization, in order to “preserve something of 
the cooperative organization which would facilitate 
the rebuilding of the movement after the collapse 
of the National Socialist regime.” * Several of 
these cooperators were appointed as interim 
trustees to administer the Gemeinschaftswerk 
stores and plants, immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities in April 1945. 

Substantial cooperative progress has been made 
since then, but has been hampered by the diffi- 
culties arising from the division of the country into 
zones. Early in 1946 it was reported that 30 
percent of the total cooperative membership was in 
the British Zone, 15 percent in the Russian Zone, 
10 percent in the U. S. Zone, and 5 percent in the 
French Zone; the Vienna Cooperative Society 
(always the largest in Austria) accounted for 35 
percent of the total. The Vienna association had 
nearly 95,000 members and 173,000 registered 
customers (about 8 percent of the city’s popula- 
tion) as of January 1, 1946. 

In May 1946, the old Central Union of Austrian 
Consumers’ Societies and the wholesale (GéC) 
were reestablished. By the end of 1946, nearly 
700,000 families were members of 22 district 
associations federated into 9 organizations (cor- 
responding to Austria’s 9 Provinces), which in turn 
were affiliated with the Central Union. The 
wholesale’s plans for aggressive development of 
cooperative production * have been retarded by the 
financial weakness of the whole Austrian co- 
operative movement. 

It was reported, near the end of 1947, that both 
Houses of the Austrian Parliament had passed a 
bill providing for the restitution of cooperative 
property taken over by the Labor Front. This 
bill was approved by the Allied Control Council on 
December 4 and the law was promulgated on 
December 19, 1947. 

+ Review of International Cooperation (London), March-April 1946, p."56. 
4 At the end of 1945 it had 7 productive plants manufacturing, respectively, 
soap and soap powder, chemicals, foodstuffs, cocoa and chocolate, meat 
products, clothing and underwear, arid printing. In addition, the wholesale 


was part owner of a slaughterhouse and a soy-flour mill, besides having a lease 
on another flour mill. 
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Czechoslovakia 


The events following the signing of the Munich 
agreement halved the size of the cooperative move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia, reducing it from 14,915 
associations with 4 million members to 8,646 asso- 
ciations with 2.4 million members. The Germans 
allowed those that were left to continue operations, 
but under Nazi commissars and only after “‘rob- 
bing all the financial funds.” *® Nearly 60 percent 
of the resources of a new “‘cooperative” bank estab- 
lished by the Germans in 1942 had, by the end of 
that year, been taken for investment in non- 
interest-bearing loans and treasury bonds of the 
Reich and in loans of the Protectorate. The num- 
ber of cooperatives in Bohemia and Moravia had, 
by then, fallen to 7,310 and the members to 2.3 
million. 

Czechoslovakia was liberated in the spring of 
1945. By the end of that year the number of 
cooperatives in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
had risen to 9,675. In addition, there were about 
2,000 cooperatives in Slovakia—making a total for 
the whole republic of about 12,000 associations 
and approximately 2.5 million members. In the 
first half of 1946, more than 700 new associations 

with some 100,000 members were formed in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia; no data were available for 
Slovakia. 

Democratic practices were at once revived in the 
cooperatives throughout the country, and coopera- 
tive education, especially of young people, was 
undertaken vigorously. 

Immediately after liberation, all branches of the 
cooperative movement united to form a new fed- 
eration, the Central Cooperative Council. This 
organization received recognition by the Govern- 
ment, was given representation on the National 
Economic Council, and became its consultant on 
all cooperative matters. (The chairman of the 
Cooperative Council was later made Minister of 
Domestic Commerce.) 

Cooperatives have participated in the govern- 
ment’s Two Year Plan, started in January 1947. 
The main task of the distributive associations 
(whose members with their families constitute 
about a third of the population of the former Pro- 


* United Cooperative Movement in Czechoslovakia (Central Cooperative 
Council, Prague, 1946), p. 5. 
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tectorate) has been to assist in raising the Stans 
of living. As no official “improvement” qu 
were worked out for them, they formulated 4 
own and succeeded in increasing both memb. . 
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The above data relate only to the area of 
former Protectorate. In Slovakia the coop, 
tives had apparently continued operation alj ; 
ing the war and expanded considerably, though 
what extent membership participation or con) 
was permitted is not known. The complete x 
erance of contact between these associations , 
those in the Protectorate, and the difference; 
national viewpoint and temperament, have m; 
difficult the resumption of joint activities. At 
end of 1946 negotiations were still going on 
garding the proposed affiliation of the Slovak , 
sociations with the Central Council. 

It is impossible to say what will be the effec 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia upon ¢) 
cooperative movement. In other countries 4 
sorbed or dominated by Russia, the cooperative’? 
have usually been allowed to continue, but unjqmodl 
Government control; in some cases membershifm Y° 
in cooperatives has even been made compulsonmi 
in violation of the Rochdale principle of voluntargiP* 
association. ens 
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TaBLe 1.—Trend of membership and business of consy 
ers’ cooperatives in Czechoslovakia, 1937-47 ' 






































Retail distributive asso- Indexes of Jee 
Cooperative ; 
ciations wholesale, prices— er 
Year AW DP: ' , 
Num-| Mem- | Amount of | 4™ount of | Retail | who 
ber bers business business (food) | sale rl 
1937: er 
German un Koruny Koruny ee 
ion 4.22... 140| 238, 525] 465,944, 542) 295,938,000}, in) 
Czech union.| 743) 739, 434/1, 314,319, 000] 638, 500, 000 = * 
OO satiate ® | @ (3) 713, 395,138} 151 
ena 167| 529, 78/1, 611, 539, 551| 696,117,067; 155) 
tei tiie (3) 3) 3 652,772,907, 154) 
— sprenenenenees hi 608, 750|2, 065,046, 604] 846, 150, 064 ie 
» ©22006¢e26e6e , ’ ’ 1 . 
1946 (first half 
i ene @) |* 725,814/2, 930, 107, 077|1, 261,029,950} 342 # 
) ee RES St. @) |*810,000 ® eS SSE ee 

















! Data are from report of Central Cooperative Council of Czechoslovats 





pay ey Information (Geneva); report from United States Embasr. 
and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
1 Data are for 1935-36. 
3 No data. 
4 December. 












$ June 30; approximate. 


* The goods produced consist of food products (oleomargarine, chocols 1 
soap, fish, and preserved and canned goods), textiles, and shoes. P 
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ger a long period of Nazi vacillation between 
vance and violent suppression, all the consum- 
cooperatives were incorporated into the 
, Front in 1941. The cooperative stores 





B00ds,* » attached to 135 supply rings, each supplying 
area of MMbole region. Included in this machinery were 
© coopameries, meat-processing establishments, and 

410N al] {apy productive plants, as well as a wholesale. 

y, tho hen Germany was conquered, in the spring 

D Or con—io45, the ‘“‘ring’”’ stores were allowed to con- 

Mplete gue operation in all the four zones into which 

ciation; ge country was divided, and the authorities, 

ferences mer a time, adopted an official policy of per- 
have mgmtting the formation of new, genuine coopera- 
es. Atdmmes to replace them. 

ding on Arhe greatest encouragement was given—and the 

Slovak ymeatest progress made—in the British Zone. 

former director of the old cooperative whole- 
he effect fe was immediately appointed as trustee over the 

) Upon MY enterprises in the zone’ and manager of 

















Ntries aime wholesale; and former cooperative leaders 
Operatiygaere installed as ‘‘custodians”’ of the ring stores, 
but undqmnding establishment of legal title to them. 


year later the Nazi laws and regulations re- 
rding cooperatives were annulled; leaving the 
operators free to organize without special 
ense, to receive savings deposits, to determine 
e rate of patronage refund, and to open new 
ops. 

As a direct result of the favorable attitude of 
e British Military Government, 150 new co- 
eratives had been formed in the British Zone 
the fall of 1947. None of the property for- 
rly owned by their predecessors had, however, 
en legally transferred to them nor had they been 
ceessful in obtaining authorization for the 
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“ ablishment of a cooperative bank in which to 

by ntralize members’ savings deposits. 

00 In the Russian Zone an order of the military 
mmander, on December 18, 1945, authorized 


e reestablishment of the consumers’ coopera- 
yes throughout the Russian-controlled territory, 
hd the transfer to them, “free of charge,’’ of all 
operative property administered by the Labor 
front. In the spring of 1947 it was claimed that 


” This man told a delegation from the International Cooperative Alliance 
at “throughout the whole of the years of misery there have been meetings 
old cooperators at least once a week. At these meetings we have exchanged 

hews—which we learned from the English broadcasts.” (Review 
International Cooperation, March-April 1946, p. 50.) 


784929483 


25.3 percent of the population was receiving its 
supplies through the cooperatives. 

In the U. S. Zone at that time all the former 
cooperative properties were held by the Property 
Control Branch of the United States Military 
Authority. An official directive, however, author- 
ized the formation of cooperatives, providing 
they were democratic and had voluntary mem- 
bership. A total of 17 associations had been 
formed in Wuertemburg-Baden and in Hesse. 
Although these were still largely ‘“paper’”’ organi- 
zations, they had a total reported membership of 
over 300,000. 

Very little information is available regarding the 
French Zone, except that it is the policy to en- 
courage the formation of cooperatives there. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of “supply ring’ facilities in Ger- 
many, 1945, by occupation zone ! 








Ring network | Wholesale facilities 
Own production 
aliens Busi- | Num- | Busi- | £#$| 

Military zone Num- | nessin} berof | ness in Value 

ber of | 1944 (in| branches] 1944 (in} Num- pro- 

shops mil- or mil- ber of | duced 

lions) | depots | lions) fac- in 1944 
tories | (in mil- 

lions) 

RM RM RM 
All zones... ..-. AE 7, 800 619 14 115 46 136 
British Zone.._..___- 2558 / 19] 1«24+5| 2 47 “47 
ae 2, 000 153 4 a4 12 26 
French Zone___...___- 750 59 1 8 2 6 
Russian Zone... -...--- 2, 500 213 4 50 15 57 























1 Data are from Review of International Cooperation (London), March- 
April 1946, p. 53. 


In Berlin, in the spring of 1947, 12 new associa- 
tions were operating—2 in the British sector, 2 in 
the French, and 8 in the Russian; there were none 
in the United States sector. The Allied Command 
for Berlin had approved the restoration of the 
consumers’ cooperatives, as a policy common to 
all the sectors. 

At a cooperative congress, held in Hamburg in 
March 1947, it was announced that, under an 
agreement among the authorities of the British, 
French, and U. S. Zones, the free exchange of 
goods among those zones would be _ possible 
thereafter; “similar permission had not been 
granted by the Russian authorities.” * 

The former close relationship between the labor 
unions and cooperatives has been resumed. The 
two large insurance associations, Volksfiirsorge 





8 Review of International Cooperation (London), May 1947, p. 74, 
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and EKigenhilfe, owned jointly by the two move- 
ments in pre-Nazi days, were returned to them 
in the fall of 1947 by the Allied Control Authority 
under an order issued April 27, 1947. 


TABLE 3.— Trend of membership and business of consumers’ 
cooperatives and of “‘supply rings’’ in Germany, 1931-471 





























Associations affiliated with 
Total GEG and GEPAG va Indexes 
5 consum- reta 
are ers’ coop- Business i. (food) 
eratives | Number — (in thou-| sands) | Prices 
sands) 
‘ Rm Rm 
aa 1, 605 1, 231| 3, 765, 919) 1, 340, 541 /_  o ra 
1033. . 1, 606 1, 154| 3, 334, 400 818, 489 | RRRRERES 
 iPemtes 1, 634 () 3, 210, 000 660, 100 a 
| 1, 488 1, 162} 2,010, 000 532, 069 330, 009 100 
1044... i SS Se 619, 000 115, 000 113 
1945. . See oe eee eR (3) 81,314 115 
re Se a ee: 705, 000 112, 000 120 
| as 12, 587 () 42,001, 332) 1, 535, 000 160, 000 $121 











* | Data are from Zentralverband yearbooks, People’s Yearbooks, reports 
from United States consular officials, Review of International Cooperation 
(London), and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

* Data for 1931-37 are for wholesales, of GEG and GE PAG combined; 1944 
and 1945 for GW and supply-ring network; and 1946 and 1947 for coopera- 
tively controlled establishments. 

5 No data. 

4 British and Russian zones only. 

§ September, 


Italy 


When Mussolini began to rise to prominence, 
about 1922, there were, among the Italian co- 
operatives, associations with affiliations or lean- 
ings toward the Socialists, ‘‘Nationalists,’’ Cath- 
olics (People’s Party), Republicans, Communists, 
and Fascists, as well as those of trade-unionists, 
ex-servicemen, and independents. The Socialist 
group was the largest, with some 3,986 affiliates, 
and the Catholic group the next, with 2,940. The 
“Fascist cooperatives” at that time numbered 
only 35. 

The assumption of power by Mussolini was 
accompanied by violence against the consumers’ 
cooperatives, especially the Lega Nazionale (So- 
cialist) and its members, which had in their 1920 
congress denounced the “reactionary violence”’ 
of the Fascisti. From 1921 to 1922, the number 
of cooperatives of all types dropped from 19,510 
to 8,000. The Fascists transformed what was left 
of the consumers’ cooperatives into a purely Fascist 





















system, with Party members in all the impo 
positions. 

When Mussolini was overthrown on July 
1943, the Fascist cooperative officials fled neg 
with the others. Immediately, steps were t,) 
toward making the cooperative movement den 
cratic again. The Fascist organization, p, 
Nazionale, was dissolved by the United St, 
Military Government on June 13, 1944, q , 
days after the liberation of Rome, and this , 
confirmed by the new Italian Government. 
the ensuing wave of cooperative enthusiasm mp, 
new associations were formed. Two months gf 
the liberation there were 800 consumers’ coop. 
tives in operation in Rome alone, and in Florey 
120 with a combined membership of about 89 
families. The sudden upturn in associatig) 
membership, and sales is indicated in table 4. 

Unfortunately, it appears that some of the pj 
takes of the past are being repeated. By the » 
of 1946, the cooperatives had already split into; 
least four groups (Socialist, Catholic, free, » 
ex-servicemen’s), each witb its own federatig, 


I 











TABLE 4.—Consumers’ cooperatives in free and Fay 
Italy, 1921-46 3 






















Num 
ber of ' 
affili- Bus. 
Group of associations Year ated Menmibers | ness ( 
assoc! milliong 
ations | 
Lire 
Lega Nazionale members............| 1921 3, 986 997,000 | 1m 
Ente Nazionale fascista members-....| 1929 3, 168 (2) 1, #2 
1937 | 3,500| 800,000 | wml 
1942 2, 851 §27,000 | 1,7i6 
1943 2, 893 600, 000 
Total, affiliated and unaffiliated__...- 31946 3, 744 | 1, 520,043 | 41,% 




















! Data are from Review of International Cooperation (London); cons 
report of May a 1943; a Economic Administration Report of April!) 
i) 






1945; and United Nations mthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
2 No data, 
§ As of September. 
4‘ Per month, 






The first three of these federations had formed: 
new cooperative wholesale in Milan. 

The cooperatives have received Governmeti 
recognition in various ways and have been usé 
as the channel for the distribution of relief good 
from abroad, sent by official and other agenci 
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jury Rates in Manufacturing, 
h Quarter, 1947 


in Floreyork INJURIES in manufacturing were less 
bout go yqmmerous during the fourth quarter of 1947 than 
SSOciatipggm any 3-month period since the first quarter of 
able 4 fi6. This reduction in the total volume of 
of the pjmuries, coupled with rising employment, brought 
By the ame all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate to 
lit inty me lowest level reached in the 5 years for which 
free. »marterly injury data are available. 


he downward swing in the volume of injuries 

| in the all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate 
ing the last quarter of 1947 followed a definite 

nsonal pattern observed in each of the, last 5 
ars. This pattern has consistently indicated 
om. qet the volume of work injuries reaches the lowest 

ers nes lve] of the year in December and that the peak 
lume generally comes in July or August. The 
7 peak was in August, when the all-manufac- 


‘ederatioy 


ind Fay 




















00 | i mfi@ring injury-frequency rate for the month was 
00 | iaf/.1 disabling injuries for each million employee- 
00 | 1,76 ° ° ° 
0) © Murs worked. At its lowest point, in December, 
_| Bie rate was 13.4. 
n); consi An estimated 117,900 employees of manufac- 
t of Aprils; P ° ° 
ng establishments were disabled for 1 or more 
ys during the fourth quarter of 1947 because of 
ork injuries experienced. About 400 of the 
—_ jured workers died as a result of their injuries, 
“Tid, up to the time the reports for the quarter 
nmenfit? prepared, about 5,900 others were known to 
_ Bmave experienced permanent physical impairments. 
n used ‘ , 
ae ater information concerning the final outcome of 
“ ssl he injuries which were first reported as temporary 


isabilities may require some increase in these 
stimates of the more serious cases. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
Bjured persons was about 2,358,000 man-days, 
#epresenting a value of nearly 19 million dollars in 


wages alone, according to estimates. This, how- 
ever, represents only a portion of the total cost. 
It includes no allowance for the economic losses 
arising from the many deaths and permanent im- 
pairments, nor for the hospital, medical, and other 
costs incidental to treatment of the injuries. 





Work Injuries in Manufacturing 
Reach Lowest Level in December 
penned 1943 To 1947 on 


Rote Rote 
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The estimate of 117,900 disabling injuries is 
8,500 below the estimated total for the third 
quarter of 1947. Even more favorably, it is 6,200 
less than the corresponding estimate for the fourth 
quarter of 1946. 

The all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate 
for the fourth quarter of 1947 was 14.3 disabling 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
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This was substantially lower than the averages 
of 16.0, 15.7, and 16.6 for the first 3 quarters of 
the year, and was well below the rate of 16.2 for 
the last quarter of 1946. 

The swing to lower injury-frequency rates was 
general throughout the list of industries covered 
in the Bureau’s survey. Among the 116 industries 
for which data were available, 76 had significantly 
lower frequency rates in the fourth quarter than 
in the third. For 22 others, the rates for the two 
quarters were essentially the same. Only 18 
industries had higher rates in the fourth quarter 
than in the third. Most of these increases were 


relatively small, only two representing gs m 
as a 5-point rise in the frequency rate. 

The lowest of the recorded injury-freqy, 
rates for the quarter was 2.4 for the synt,, 
rubber industry. Other industries with Very | 
rates (ranging below 5) were electric lamps (}),) 
3.4; synthetic textile fibers, 3.5; explosives - 
communication and signaling equipment. al 
radio, 4.2; aircraft, 4.4; optical and opthgly 
goods, 4.4; photographic apparatus and mato; 
4.6; and soap and glycerin, 4.8. The highest », 
in the quarter were for sawmills, 55.4; combingy, 
saw and planing mills, 55.0; concrete gypsum y 


Industrial injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 1947 with cumulative rates for 19 





Industry ? 


Fourth quarter, 1947 Frequency rate 





i 


Frequency rate ‘ for | 1947 
Number | Jan-Deec 
a - | } | | cumula- 
sh- In be | tive (pre- “2nu 
ments 3 | October ay i Fourth limi- 
nary) ‘ 





Decem- | 
| quarter 








Ay ppure | 

Clothing, men’s and boys’ nae 

Clothing, women’s and children’s __- ve 

Apparel and accessories, not elsew here classified 

1 rimmings and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified 
Chemicals: e 

Compressed and liquefied gases 

Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides 

Explosives 

Industrial chemicals 

Paints, varnishes, and colors 

Plastic materials, except rubber 

Soap and glycerin - 

Synthetic rubber aoe 

Synthetic textile fibers 

Chemical products, not elsewhere classified 
Electrical equipment: 

Automotive electrical equipment -. 

Batteries 

Communication and signaling equipment except radio 

Electrical appliances... 

Electrical equipment for industrial use 

Electric lamps (bulbs) ie ‘ 

Insulated wire and cable 

Radios and phonographs 

Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified 
Food 

or 

Canning and preserv ing. 
Confectionery , 
Dairy products 
Distilleries.. 


Flour, feed, and grain-mill 0 OF SEES SRE SS. ee." |) Se 


Slaughtering and meat packing 

Food products, not elsewhere classified 
Furniture and lumber products: 

Furniture, wood 

Mattresses and bedsprings 

Wooden containers. . 

Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified 
Iron and steel: 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Cold finished steel. 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Fabricated structural steel 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Foundries, iron... 

Foundries, steel 

Hardware. 

Heating equipment, ‘not elsewhere classified 

Tron and stee 

Metal coating and engraving 

Ornamental metal work 

Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products 

Plumbers’ supplies 

&crew-machine products 

Sheet-metal work___.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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In : 
for 1947 \—Continued 
ry freq ie 
he Synth, Fourth quarter, 1947 | Frequency rate 
ith Very | - 
v i Frequency rate ‘ for 1947 
Mps (hy I Industry ? Number Jan-Dec.| 946 
= of estab- cumula- 
losiy ‘ lish- tive (pre- Annual 
me VCS, 2 ments? | October | Novem- | Decem- Fourth limi- (final) 
nent, eX ber ber quarter nary) ¢ 
d OPtha] 
nd steek—Continued 
nd Materammetamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified__........_........ 234 19.2 16.4 16.0 17.3 20.9 22.7 
= ‘tice fittings end apperatus.................-...------+---2.------+----------- 54 19.1 16.1 14.8 16.7 18.7 28. 6 
lighest ralfMmptee! barrels, kegs, drums, and packages. o-oo eee eee 24 (5) (8) (8) 19.6 19. 1 18.0 
. . Seal SOTINGS . nn wa nnnn----ncwcsnneeee on nnnns oc cee seceenee +o --20--~ 12-------- 14 23.1 20. 4 13.5 19.0 2% 4 99 7 
Om binat TO EEE 23 21.1 15.1 13.0 16.7 17.7 7.1 
y | Tools, except edge DEahSscostatabachepncponsbaceubisecabansecsgeceeence---- &7 22.2 20.2 15.6 19.4 29.92 24.8 
>¥Psum a EE Oe Pe senacccecssscanegsenccesesss.ccccec ccc e: - 5 -CRERMES 142 16. 6 18.4 17.0 17.3 19. 5 23.7 
Wy rought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted......................-.- Pe eee 14 (8) (5) (5) 24.3 27.9 20.3 
her: 
tes for 1o,qmmpoots and shoes, not rubber...... A Le Pee Se eae eee Ee 256 10.2 8.5 9.8 9.5 10. 4 10.8 
: ¥ tt Ltt bb hndneeeneSecenseecncwemmaneesscrensasssnanes cnecsEns cose: 32 33.0 28.3 26. 1 29.2 32.4 34.9 
ber: 
— A eee 219 30. 2 32. 6 30.1 30. 9 32.3 } 34.7 
ey eit bh inate ctdibndhsanceredbepeosenssewecvenne. o-scee 58 59. 4 55.8 50. 6 55. 4 62.1 64. 1 
—$—__ awmills and planing mills combined ....................-.--..-.--.------..-- 39 £5. 6 54.7 54.6 55.0 58.9 60.3 
947 a den chia cniatieadtas dagen tuhirenss-eswnneseses ; 82 40.4 29.2 23.9 31.2 43.2 35.1 
Dee Si ithenneneteccconsccenccpecesesecnse se: eccccesees so-+ 20+ «20002: 47 38.8 36.1 26.8 33.9 36.8 43.9 
nul: oy pninery, except electric: 
(one. Aningmagricultural machinery and tractors_......-...........--------------------- atte 82 21.9 17.9 19.8 20.0 20. 3 25. 5 
me) (inammpearings, Dell and roller. _-...... -..--.-.-------- 2-22-22 -nnnnnn ne enn ene e eo enees 28 28. 1 12.8 15.1 19.2 18. 6 17.2 
-y)¢ | {geCommercial and household machinery... ............--.----------------------- 113 11.0 9.7 8.4 9.7 11.1 13.3 
v7 onstruction and mining machinery ..........................----------------- 116 26.1 18.4 19.1 21.4 24.3 27.5 
— ee 27 18. 5 20.3 19.7 19.4 18.8 28. 4 
I i etatectitiednncennccapeceeas RS ee 47 12.4 11.5 99 11.3 14.4 15.0 
ae SS ae 57 27.4 21.2 19.0 22. 6 24.2 25.0 
4 M jeneral industrial machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified _____---.- 198 25. § 19.2 20. 4 21.8 22.1 23.1 
6 o jeneral machine shops (jobbing and repair). --..........---------------------- 100 21.4 16.1 12.5 16.8 21.3 26.6 
14 -- Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments__-_---.~.-- SORES» © 52 13.4 11.7 10.8 12.0 14.7 13.5 
ge Mechanical power transmission equipment, except ball and roller bearings. ---- 66 22.3 19.1 16.4 19.3 19.8 24.2 
6.9 MetalWorking MOGROREEY . . .......222222000------ 22 ---eeneennese-e--2------- pe 443 15.1 10.7 12.4 12.8 14.3 15.8 
199 EEE RS ee 7 20. 7 19.2 18.9 19. 6 20.9 25.9 
5 > Special industry machinery, not elsewhere classified_--.-............------------- 123 26.0 16.8 21.7 21.6 22.8 22.7 
a7 OS EE ee een 23 15.2 14.5 9.4 13.1 15.3 18.0 
, a ferrous metals: 
a9 Aluminum and magnesium products---........-.-- Je al ae ee 24 18.8 18.1 22.7 19.9 23. 4 24.8 
Be PURGE, MOMMNTOMS. 5... 22022222 cccccccccccccc ccc cess ee eee-onoee seceses 223 23. 1 19.8 22. 2 21.7 23.9 30.0 
+. Nonferrous basic shapes and forms..-_--..........--...-------------------------- 29 14. 4 9.3 13. 4 12.5 14.6 16.9 
9 Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware --.........--..---- RES ae. 37 8.4 10.3 8.9 9.2 8.5 9.3 
7 Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified__................-.---------- 88 15.2 12.6 12.3 13. 4 15.3 18.1 
: ance: : 
7 EE EE TE SOE SO OE EE 15 4.1 5.3 5.0 4.8 5.4 6.8 
‘ er: 
t NS re ee pe 208 19.0 18.3 15.4 17.6 19.5 23.3 
io ite weumman tienen ee: to i Se ee 363 22. 7 20.8 20. 7 21.4 23 26.9 
¢ Paper products, not elsewhere classified. ...........-...-------- ineonedubleens 31 20.3 22.0 20. 4 20.9 19.0 6 
< pting: 
; Book TEE SE ene | Se eee 53 12.2 9.4 12.7 11.4 8.1 8.9 
, ber: 
: Ne a. ponwedeeanteleesaunoe- 7 ' 4 
° nr nmcocceeccccssheonccees! 34 10.1 11.9 8 2 
@ , Rubber products, not elsewhere classified... . .......-...------------------- ool 73 18.8 16.5 15.0 16.8 17 20.0 
9 ‘Biine, clay, and glass: : 
4 a IE SEE 35 25. 5 20.0 14.0 19.9 24.1 44.9 
3 a Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.-_.---....-...----------------------- 127 (5) (5) (5) 39.6 | 36.1 32. 7 
: “ie Glass.......... ee cuscocevene oandilinhees 39 17.1 14.0 15.4 15. 6 15.0 17.5 
: “im Pottery and related products. -.......---.-----.----.-------- ES A 33 15.6 17.1 16.3 16.3 20. 0 22. 5 
| s clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified... ........-.--.-------- 47 22.4 18. 6 16.3 19.2 21.1 20. 1 
. es: 
ce tl 179 9.9 95) 104) 99 10.1 14.0 
| a coctntbnesncccscescccesebece — 52 15.4 13. 2 | 15.3 14.7 14.9 21.7 
| NR ee TE GEST 74 9.0 7.6 | 5.4 7.5 | 8.0 8 
i Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles...............----- - See ‘ 48 10.4 10. 3 | 10. 0 19.2 10.5 12.0 
Woolen and worsted textiles .....................-_----.---. 1p ae ‘ 147 | 17.4 13.5 15. 6 15.5 16.1 22. ; 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified. - - - - - - - Ap REE SEEM. 27 | 22. 3 26. 3 18.8 22. 5 21.1 23.1 
ns tion equipment: 
a cennpetccese a 16 3.8 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.6 5.2 
tn ccecanceccccceces Sinai 27 | 7.3 6.7 4.2 6.1 8.4 | 13.7 
a qo gna SERESTRRERRRRED Dettcbioksspeuabite 111 12.0 10.1 9.5 10.5 11.5 10.8 
<E Motor-vehicle parts..................--..-.------------ ; 6 Seats 96 19.8 14.3 15.8 16.7 20.7 | 17.9 
a senda secbdacensecce §2 18.7 16.8 16. 4 | 17.3 | 18.1 | 19.0 
: ie ia IE a AS OEE SE 63 21.0 22.9 26.5 | 23. 4 | 27.3 | 20.7 
- cellaneous manufacturing: aa 
~ Fabricated plastic products..............-..---------- bE FS a ACRE 29 11.5 | 11.5 | 8.1 10.3 | 11.4 | 16.8 
: Sie enn eoeanalente po0ds.__-------------------------------- papi bacwenltal 19 2.5 | 6.7 | 4.1 | 1.4 5.2 | 9.5 
A. Photographic apparatus and materials_...........------- S eteaniaiediaaaiiae 25 4.9 3.8 | 5.0 | 4.6 | 5.1 | 6.5 
: Professional and scientific instruments and supplies. -....------------- hawadive 59 9.9 9.9 | 4.9 8.3 | 8.2 | 10.7 
~ @ Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified .----.....----- 5 OE 150 16.3 14.2 | 11.3 | 14.0 | 14.5 | 16.7 

















fg The average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 2 December. 
pozer-hours worked. 4 Computed from all reports received for each month; not based on identical} 
@A few industries have been omitted because the monthly coverage did ieee ~ — months. 
Not ava ‘ 





amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
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plaster products, 39.6; wooden containers, 38.6; 
and iron foundries, 38.2. 

In review, the information now available indi- 
cates that the final record for manufacturing 
in 1947 will show a considerable reduction in the 
frequency of work injuries as compared with 1946. 
Because of increased employment, however, it is 
anticipated that the final figures on the total 
volume of injuries will probably be nearly the 
same as the total for 1946. 





Salaries and Working Conditions, 
Atlanta Office Workers, 1947 ' 


BECAUSE OF GROWING PUBLIC INTEREST in the con- 
ditions of the ‘white collar worker’’—particularly 
in view of rising consumers’ prices—the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has in recent years allocated re- 
sources te the study of the wages of nurses, insurance 
workers, engineering personnel, and office workers.’ 
The present study of office workers in Atlanta is 
one of a series for 10 United States cities. These 
studies are not confined to office workers in par- 
ticular industries in these cities, but cut across all 
industries. Thus, the general salary levels of 
leading office occupations are indicated for each 
area as well as the prevailing conditions of work. 


Salaries * 


Women general stenographers constituted the 
largest occupational group in the 186 establish- 
ments studied in Atlanta (see table). In Decem- 





1 In this study the field work and the preparation of the report were under 
the immediate direction of the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analyst in Atlanta, 
Harry Hall. The planning and general direction of the project was the 
responsibility of Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. 
A more detailed bulletin is available upon request. 

A survey was made of 186 establishments employing approximately 57,000 
workers of all types, including about 11,000 office workers. The industry 
groups covered correspond to Standard Industrial Classification Codes (1941 
edition) as follows: Manufacturing, 19 through 39; wholesale trade, 40 through 
45; retail) trade, 50; finance, insurance, and real estate, 62 through 70; trans- 
portation, communication, and other public utilities (except railroads), 73 
through 83; services, 87, 90, and 94. No establishment with fewer than 26 
employees was covered. 

* For a limited number of office occupations, the Bureau has also generally 
obtained salary information in its wage surveys in numerous manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries in recent years. 

5 All salary data relate to pay for work at regular rates (excluding overtime 
premiums) for full-time workers; part-time workers were excluded from the 
study. 


ber 1947, full-time workers in this Occup, 
averaged a weekly salary of $39.42 for an ay, 
scheduled workweek of approximately 40 }, 
Although individual salaries ranged from sligh 
less than $30 to more than $60, more thay ¢ 
sixths of the general stenographers were recpjy: 
weekly pay within the $15 range of $32.5) 
$47.50. 

Women clerk-typists averaged $33.14 a wo 
For more than 7 of every 10, weekly salaries y, 
between $27.50 and $37.50. Accounting ¢lp 
were receiving $37.83 and hand bookkeeper 
the highest paid—$44.41. In contrast, the ox 
pations with lowest salaries among the wome 
file clerks on routine work and office girk 
averaged approximately $30 weekly. 
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Of the 23 women’s occupations studied, 14 hi 
weekly average pay of between $35 and $4): 
were below $35 but not less than $30; and 4 « 
ceeded $40, but not over $45. Salaries of | 


than $20 were reported for very few workes 


Actually, there was considerable concentration ' 
workers within a fairly narrow range of sali 
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ween $1.00 and $1.09. 
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salaries waca., December 1947 


able majority of the workers were grouped 
.in ranges Of from $10 to $15. 

feasured on a straight-time hourly basis, 
wages for the women’s occupations ranged 
m $0.76 to $1.09, with employees in 8 occupa- 
ns averaging between $0.90 and $1.00, and 7 


age salaries and average weekly scheduled hours for 
fice workers, selected industries and occupations, Atlanta, 





















Pan Esti- Average 
okke¢ Pers mated salaries ? 
it, the Or Selected occupations ! cor a 
1@ Ww OMep —_= W ey — 
fice girls —_—_——— — 
Women 
ers, machine: 
COE 241 | $36.78 | $0.91 40. 4 
Bookkeeping machine...............- 58 | 37.68 0. 92 41.1 
DRKERS skkeepers, hand .........-...-..------ 232 | 44.41 1,09 40. 6 
pkkeeping-machine operators: 
A ei i 92| 43.54| 1.06 41.1 
CE Miiseth de bethstmantcccecsecce — 298 36. 65 0. 89 40.9 
ulating-machine operators: 
aes 318 | 38. 26 0. 95 40.3 
Other than comptometer-........-.-- 71 | 35.73 0. 90 39. 8 
ks: 
nae Bee odnntcmoanined 813 | 37.83 0. 98 38.8 
PL. Jib cnancebsticndecbeusbe 04 36. 34 0. 89 40.8 
> “ia yeeegeEssye 504 | 30.03 0. 76 39. 5 
SE Se ittiinstbmbenrenennnwiad 146 | 42.29 1.07 39.4 
SE SO ee 440 | 35.77 0. 90 39.9 
ae ee 263 | 39.96 1.00 40.0 
(EE Cans eee 838 | 33.14 0. 83 39.8 
ae * eee eee 98 | 30.16 0.77 39. 2 
nographers ; 
I  cchibbbcchesscvasbubecss 1,431 | 39.42 1.00 39.7 
, Seat a Sea ae 99 40. 95 1.01 40.5 
tchboard operators.-...-.........-.--.- 114 34. 94 0. 87 40.3 
itchboard operator-receptionists___-. ~~. 180 | 35,66 0. 88 40.4 
nscribing-machine operators: 
aah ES a 309 | 36.36 0.91 39.9 
; Technical Enis adawhb cotuats 23] 39.71] 101 39. 6 
DISts: 
on i ig a eonaiiies 118 | 36.66 0. 93 39.3 
Ce  abeanwen 634 | 32.04 0. 81 39.8 
Men 
ers, machine: Billing machine -.----.--- 43 | 41.61 1.02 40.8 
| . ieee 178 | 57.79 1. 40 41,2 
okkeeping-machine operators: 
d Ce i i Sadswcee 12 53. 59 1,34 40. 2 
! TTT 39 | 37.37 0. 92 40.7 
culating-machine operators: Other 
“~ i lt ES REE a 23 | 33.95 0. 86 39. 6 
a] rks: 
| ’ A 245 | 46.16) 1.10 42.0 
is a tl aS 77 28. 31 0. 74 38.3 
A 156 | 43.71 1.05 41.6 
DUMdbhbbboakddccécnsesoshse 183 47.47 1.15 41.2 
een 57 44, 83 1.09 41.0 
Mattel eee Jockascakeed 26} 35.15 0. 88 40. 2 
ot aE 174 | 28.27 0.71 39.8 
nographers: General. _...............- 36 | 42.88 0.99 43.6 
ee eS 23 | 39.94 0. 93 43.5 
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' Individual workers were classified on the basis of detailed job descrip- 
bns, copies of which are available on request. 
' Excluding premium pay for overtime work. 


Men were employed in the office occupations 
udied to a much smaller extent than women. 
n fact, the numbers of male employees in 9 of 
he 23 jobs were insufficient to permit publication 
their rates. Occupational averages on a weekly 
asis ranged from $28.27 for office boys to $57.79 


for hand bookkeepers. In all, men in 8 of the 14 
jobs showed average salaries of more than $40. 
The weekly salaries for men were generally at a 
higher level than for women in the same occupa- 
tions. These differences, however, did not neces- 
sarily result from differences in job rates for men 
and women in the same establishment, but rather 
were influenced by variations in wage levels and 
occupational structure among establishments and 
by differences in length of service and turn-over 
among workers of both sexes. 

Men’s straight-time average rates on an hourly 
basis ranged from $0.71 to $1.40. In all, 7 jobs 
had averages of $1.00 or more and an equal 
number were below $1.00. 

Differences in occupational structure among the 
various industries and establishments precluded 
the presentation of data for each industry group for 
most of the occupations and thus limited inter- 
industry comparisons. However, in 7 or 8 occu- 
pations for which data could be shown for each 
industry group, the transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public utility group had the highest 
average. Included among these jobs were women 
general stenographers, clerk-typists, and file clerks, 
class B. The lowest averages among the same 8 
occupations were found either in retail trade, 
finance, insurance, and real estate, or the service 
group. Actually, the range of the averages among 
the 6 industries in 6 of the 8 occupations was 
between $4 and $7 a week. 

Direct comparisons between the pay of workers 
in manufacturing and wholesale trade were avail- 
able in 28 occupations. In 16 of these occupa- 
tions the averages in the former group were higher 
than those in the latter. 


Related Practices and Supplementary Benefits 


In addition to the salary material already pre- 
sented, considerable information was obtained on 
closely related practices. Many of these prac- 
tices yield supplements to the basic salaries which 
are taken into consideration by employees in 
evaluating their income. The findings in regard 
to a number of practices are here summarized on 





4 The industry classifications for the most part are broadly defined since the 
nature of the study generally precluded the use of narrower definitions. 
For instance, the transportation, communication, and other public utility 
group included, among others, establishments in the electric light and power, 
gas, telephone, and local freight and passenger transportation industries. At 
the other extreme, the retail trade group was limited to department and other 
general merchandise stores. 
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an establishment basis. No attempt has been 
made to present specific information on informal 
arrangements which are known to exist quite ex- 
tensively for office workers and in which the 
personal element is an important consideration. 
Historically, office workers have been given 
separate consideration from plant workers, both 
in methods of determining salaries and in nonwage 
benefits. 

The great majority of establishments had no 
formal rate structure for the various occupations. 
That is, rates tended to attach to the individual 
worker rather than to his job. Less than 30 per- 
cent of the establishments reported formal rate 
systems; practically all of these establishments 
had rate ranges for each job. Of those having 
formal ranges only about one-fourth had estab- 
lished systems under which the salaries of workers 
advanced automatically after designated periods 
of service. In the others, advancement within 


the range was determined on the basis of merit 
or the judgment of the supervisors; many plans 
provided for periodic semiannual or annual review. 

Althoygh a large proportion of the establish- 
ments had not formalized their plans for granting 
salary increases within established ranges, it should 


not be assumed that they did not provide pay in- 
creases for length of service, differences in ability 
and productivity, and other special qualifications. 
Actually it is quite probable that many such em- 
ployers were aware of the differences in their 
workers and attempted to have these differences 
reflected in the rate structure on an individual basis. 

The 40-hour week was by far the most common 
work schedule in Atlanta offices. It was reported 
in effect in almost 60 percent of the establishments 
employing men and women. The remainder 
reported workweeks ranging from less than 35 
hours to more than 48. 


week. The greatest proportion of establish), 
having the longer workweek were in retgj) 
wholesale trade. 

All except 4 of the 185 establishments i, 
provided paid vacations for their office employ 
(information was not available for 1 comp, 
Two-weeks’ vacation after 1 year of serviro , 
the practice in 64 percent of the cases; 1 week , 
granted by all other establishments, except 
After 2 years of service, the 2-week policy yw 
effect for salaried employees in three-fourths of 
establishments and after 15 years the vacq; 
period was increased to more than 2 weeks 
about 15 percent of the companies. The fingy 
insurance, and real estate group had the pn, 
liberal vacation policies. 

Three or more paid holidays were granted 
nually to office workers in all except 4 of the | 
establishments studied. Five or 6 holidays y 
paid for in about 60 percent of the establishmey: 
One establishment reported 12 paid _holidy 
Exactly half of the finance, insurance, and » 
estate establishments reported 7 or more 
holidays. 

About 46 percent of the establishments 
Christmas or year-end bonuses to their off 
workers and another 10 percent paid some ot) 
type of nonproduction bonus. Bonuses were » 
common in the transportation, communicsiin 
and other public utility group—only 2 of | 
establishments reporting bonus payments. | 
contrast, 14 of the 16 retail trade establishme 
provided this extra form of remuneration. 

Formal provisions for paid sick leave were fou 
in one-fourth of the establishments studied. 1! 


number of days for which sick pay was given vari, 


considerably, with a range from less than 5 | 


more than 20. 
Over 80 percent of the establishments provid 


one or more types of insurance or pension plat 
the premiums for which were paid, at least in par] 
by the employers. Life insurance plans were mo 
prevalent. The wholesale trade group had th 
greatest proportion of establishments with » 
insurance or pension plans. The finance, insu 
ance, and real estate group reported pension pla® 
in over half of the establishments. 


Thirteen of 15 service establishments reported 
a 40-hour week. Of the 6 industry groups, the 
finance, insurance, and real estate group had the 
greatest proportion of establishments with work- 
weeks of less than 40 hours. 

A 5-day week was observed for men and women 
by about two-thirds of the establishments. Most 
of the remaining establishments had a 5-day 
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sary; sssory establishments in December 1947 had 
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night-time earnings of $2.10 an hour—the 


50 cents an hour, and for other highly skilled 
workers, such as class A engine lathe operators, to 
somewhat more. Among the lesser skilled jobs, 
the spread was generally smaller in terms of cents 
than for tool and die makers. 

Levels of wages in the Great Lakes cities were 
distinctly above those in other important centers 
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n in rate level among cities characterized the . 
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ents rool and die makers and production machinists, With the resumption of peacetime operations, 
Lain ee intercity range in earnings amounted to about many establishments have substantially reduced 
1e1r off , ye 
me of} the normal hours of work for individual workers 
Ul Prepared by John F. Laciskey of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. dl : ‘led limi their ex hift 
| Were p ld work for the study was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional an 1ave curtailed or eliminatea their extra shilt 
nico ticmet Mnalysts. Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each area © Operations. In December 1947 a scheduled work- 
“ UUTsented is available on request. k of 40 | ; ‘ 
2 of | Data used in this study were obtained from company pay-roll records wee of 4 1ours was Most common in the in- 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


? Where no figures given, data were insufficient to justify presentation of average, 
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of 48 hours and over were most common; a week 
as short as 40 hours was reported by very few 
plants. About 1 of every 6. establishments 
studied in December 1947 operated at least 2 
shifts, and 1 of every 30 had 3 shifts. Of the 
plants surveyed in January 1945, about 1 in 3 had 
at least 2 shifts; 1 in 10 was on a third shift basis. 

Shift differential payments were provided by 
6 of every 7 plants operating a second shift and 
by all those reporting a third shift in late 1947. 
The most frequent second-shift differential was 
10 cents an hour added to the first-shift rate, 
reported by more than half the plants paying any 
differential. For third-shift work, 10 percent 
above the day rate was typical. 

Paid vacations were commonly provided plant 
workers with a year’s service, l-week vacations 
being granted by four-fifths of the establishments 
visited. More than half of the plants provided 
2-week vacations after 5 years of service. 





Hosiery Manufacture: 
Earnings in September 1947’ 


AMONG THE MAJOR HOSIERY-PRODUCTION CENTERS 
included in a study of occupational hourly earnings 
in September 1947,? Reading, Pa., had the highest 
wage level in the full-fashioned branch and the 
Burlington-Greensboro area of North Carolina 
held a comparable position in seamless-hosiery 
manufacture. In most of the jobs selected for 
study in the full-fashioned hosiery industry, aver- 
age hourly earnings in Philadelphia also exceeded 
those in the two North Carolina areas studied— 
Burlington-Greensboro and Statesville-Hickory. 
The latter area had the lowest level of earnings in 
each of the hosiery industries. The relative posi- 
tion of earnings in seamless-hosiery mills in Chat- 





! Prepared by Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of Wage An- 
alysis. Data for a limited number of occupations were collected by field 
representatives under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. 
Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each city presented here is 
available on request. 

§ More than 24,000 workers, or about 40 percent of total employment in the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry were employed in the foyf cities included in 
the study; seamless-hosiery mills in the five cities re on account for 
approximately 25,000 workers, or about 45 percent offtotal employment in 
the seamless-hosiery industry. 








tanooga, Philadelphia, and Reading differed g,, 
the occupations studied, with a slightly jj 
general level indicated for Chattanooga thay ; 
the Pennsylvania cities. ‘or 
Differences in types of equipment and yy ding 
used in the production of full-fashioned and sea ing 
less hosiery account, in part at least, for 4 
generally higher earnings in the full-fashiop, 
hosiery industry. The interindustry differey 
in wage levels were most pronounced in knittiy 
Among the various knitting classifications in 4 
full-fashioned hosiery industry, area job averags am 
ranged from $1.36 to $2.98 an hour on a Straigh#min 8¢ 
time basis in September 1947. The area jj 
averages for knitters in the seamless-hosiery 
ters ranged from 63 cents to 99 cents. Nearly, 
of the full-fashioned hosiery knitters were me 
whereas women predominated in this work j 
the seamless-hosiery industry. To the extent th; 
comparisons could be made in occupations conficter 
mon to both industries, the earnings data indicatefm ns 
that workers in full-fashioned mills held a wag So 
advantage in each of the four areas in which bot x: 
industries were studied. mE 
The earnings of a great majority of the worke 
in both industry divisions are determined by the; 
individual output, paid for on a piece-work basis 
Of the occupational categories for which averag 
hourly earnings are presented in this report, onl 
the adjusters and fixers of knitting machines ar 
typically paid time rates. 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery 






Earnings of knitters varied according to the 
type of machine, number of sections in the m- 
chine, and gauge of hosiery produced. Ma 
knitters on legger machines equipped with back: 
rack attachments, and workers on the newe, 
single-unit type of knitting equipment, earned— 
more per hour than did knitters on the con 
ventional legger machines (table 1). The spread 
in average hourly earnings among the knitting 
classifications was much greater in Reading ané 
Philadelphia than in the southern areas. lr 
highest earnings for men knitters in each of the 
four areas were recorded for single-unit and back-f 
rack knitters, operating machines with 26 or mor 
sections, making hosiery of 51 gauge or over; 
these workers had averages ranging from $1.7! Fj 
an hour in the Statesville-Hickory area to $2. 
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jour in Reading. A comparison of earnings 
this classification with the averages for knitters 
similar machines of 24 sections or less, making 
ery below 45 gauge, reveals that the knitters 































































nd yeni ding the greater number of sections and pro- 
7 and seaming the finer-gauge hosiery held an earnings 
St, for qMMvantage amounting to about 45 percent in 
ll-fashion, ading and Philadelphia, 25 percent in the 
differen, iesville-Hickory area, and 15 percent in the 
IN knitting rlington-Greensboro area. 
1OnNs in 
»b aver; sie 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for 
rage lected occupations in the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
& Straigh@lin selected areas, September 1947 
, area }o m » 
: ur- tates- 
erery —_— Hagin “Gab | Reed-| vile 
T Occupation and sex reens- g, ck- 
N early , sn boro, pp, Pa. | ory 
; ; N.C. | ** N.C. 
were Mep 
Xtent thaflMusters and fixers, knitting machines, 
io years’ or more experience) - --.-.....-.- $1. 84 | $1.71 | $1. 86 $1.71 
10DS ComMiMarders, machine..............-...-.----- 1.23| 1.61] 1.58 1. 
aT t ger: 
: Indicated a or less, below 45 gauge--....- (2) 1. 54 (® (2) 
d ‘ 24 sections or less, 45 gauge............- (%) 1.76 | 1.89 1. 36 
& Wag a0 or mano sections, 6° { meen up....| ( 1.88 | 2.53 (2) 
ie ters, single- or : 
hich bot} % sections or less, below 45 gauge- - -.-- 1.58] 1.70| 2.05 1. 43 
24 sections or less, 45 gauge_.........-.- 1.52; 1.86; 222 1. 39 
2% sections or less, 51 gauge and up----. 1.65 | 2.02| 2.28 1. 56 
2 work 2% or more sections, below 45 gauge-__-- () 2.36; ( () 
orke 2% or more sections, 45 gauge... _....-.. 1.58) 229| 2.53 1.72 
by thei % or more sections, 51 gauge and up---- 1.82} 2.48} 2.98 1.79 
rk b asis Women 
a d EERE 2 ee See 1.12] 1.81 1. 58 1. 04 
average Lt TT 1.06 | 1.09| 1.36 ‘86 
ort 1 et EE SS Sa .95 1. 03 1.09 . 85 
» OLEopers, toe only (1 year’s experience or 
Lines eR i ra a 1.12 1. 20 1.09 .99 
S &l¢Mbopers, toe and heel (1 year’s experience 
AR ll a cnescstdeabistion .87| 1.07/ 12%] @® 
lS SS a .91} 1.07 | 1.22 87 
icc anintcdndgncdacs .94/ 1.25/ 1.24 94 














1 Exclusive of premium pay for overtime and night work. 
4 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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Women seamers averaged $1.24 and $1.25 an 
our, respectively, in Reading and Philadelphia, 
nd 94 cents in the southern areas. Among the 
lected jobs studied, the highest earnings for 
omen were found in machine boarding work, with 
verages of $1.58 in Reading, $1.51 in Philadelphia, 
1.12 in Burlington-Greensboro, and $1.04 in the 
tatesville-Hickory area. In contrast to the inter- 
ea differences in average earnings noted among 
hese and other piece-work jobs, average wage rates 
aid to adjusters and fixers of knitting machines 
id not differ significantly by region. Fully 
ualified men adjusters and fixers averaged $1.86 
n Reading, $1.84 in Burlington-Greensboro ,and 
1.71 in Philadelphia and Statesville-Hickory. 


Comparisons of earnings in these four areas 
with those reported for January 1946 in a previous 
wage study, indicated that three-fourths of the 
area occupational earnings had increased by at 
least 20 percent and half of the job averages by 
30 percent or more. Increases in Reading, 
ranging from 23 to 55 percent among the selected 
jobs, were somewhat higher than in the other areas. 

A 40-hour workweek was scheduled by nearly 
all of the full-fashioned hosiery plants in September 
1947. More than 90 percent granted paid vaca- 
tion leave to plant and office employees having a 
year or more of service. With few exceptions, 
employees with a year of service qualified for a 
1-week vacation and almost half of the establish- 
ments provided a 2-week vacation to workers with 
5 years of service or more. 


Seamless Hosiery 


Men and women operators of automatic knitting 
machines in the Burlington-Greensboro area 
averaged 99 cents an hour in September 1947, the 
highest earnings in the knitting classifications 
among the two northern and three southern areas 
studied (table 2). The lowest earnings level in this 
knitting category were found in the Statesville- 
Hickory area, where the averages were 82 cents 
for men and 78 cents for women. The relative 
earnings position of workers in the more important 


TABLE 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for 
selected occupations in the seamless hosiery industry in 
selected areas, September 1947 














Burling- 7 
ton- |Chatta-| Phila- | Read- | States: 
Occupation and sex Greens- | nooga, |delphia,| ing, Hick - 
boro, | Tenn. Pa. Pa. NT a ’ 
N.C. icin? Nii 
Men 
———— and fixers, krit- 
ting machines (4 years’ ex- 
perience or more) .........-. $1.39 | $1.27] $1.37] $1.21 $1. 21 
Knitters, automatic._....__. . 99 . 93 (2) 82 82 
Knitters, rib_---.- Rai) SEES (2) . 82 (?) (2) .71 
Women 
Folders and boxers.._....... . 86 . 68 . 67 .74 .70 
Inspectors, hosiery .........- .79 74 . 67 . 68 . 65 
Knitters, automatic..._.._.- . 99 . 91 . 88 . 80 . 
SS, cncanndceseons . 63 (2) . 85 (4) (?) 
Knitters, string...........-. (?) . 74 91 87 .71 
Knitters, transfer_.........-- .73 .79 .79 . 78 . 64 
Loopers (1 year’s experience 
ES TP es . 88 . 82 . 83 94 .79 
ES EARS SS . 83 81 .79 .75 . 67 














1 Exclusive of premium pay for overtime and night work. 
4 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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knitting jobs varied from one area to another. 
Among women workers, for example, the hourly 
earnings of automatic knitters in Chattanooga 
were, on the average, 23 percent higher than those 
of string knitters; in Reading, earnings of string 
knitters averaged 9 percent more than those of 
automatic knitters. 

Wage levels for women loopers, the largest 
occupational group in the industry, showed the 
least variation from area to area; experienced 
loopers averaged 88 cents in Burlington-Greens- 
boro, or 9 cents more than in Statesville-Hickory, 
the area with the lowest general level of earnings. 
Knitting-machine adjusters and fixers were by far 
the highest-paid workers in the study. Average 
hourly earnings of experienced men workers in this 
job, ranging from $1.21 in the Reading and 
Statesville-Hickory areas to as high as $1.39 in 
Burlington-Greensboro, exceeded the earnings of 
men automatic knitters by more than a third in 
each of the areas. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings of workers 
in a majority of the selected jobs had increased by 
20 percent or more in each of the five production 
centers during the 20-month period ending Sep- 
tember 1947. A comparison of occupational 
earnings presented in this report with those found 
in the January 1946 study revealed that for the 
five areas as a group, a third of the occupational 
earnings averages had increased by 30 percent or 
more. 

With the exception of two northern mills opefat- 
ing on a 48-hour week, the establishments in the 
study reported a 40-hour weekly work schedule 
for their employees. Formal provisions for grant- 
ing paid vacation leave to plant and office em- 
ployees with at least a year of service had been 
established by all or a majority of the seamless- 
hosiery establishments in Reading, Philadelphia, 
and Chattanooga; only 6 of 18 mills in the States- 
ville-Hickory area and 11 of 26 mills in Burling- 
ton-Greensboro had provisions for paid vacations. 
As in the case of the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try, vacation plans typically provided a 1-week 
vacation for employees with a year of service. 
Two weeks of vacation leave were granted to 
employees with 5 years of service, however, by a 
considerably smaller proportion of the seamless- 
hosiery firms. 


BARN INGS—WOMEN’S DRESS MANUFACTURE 


Women’s Dress Manufacture: 
Earnings in August 1947 ' 


THE MANUFACTURE of women’s and misses’ (po. 

is one of the major divisions of the garment indy 
try, which is New York City’s greatest emp), 
of manufacturing labor. In August 1947 ay 
mated 68,000 workers were employed :n \, 
York City dress shops;? another 7,000 wer 
the neighboring communities of Newark, Jory 
City, and Paterson. Chicago ranks secon 

the industry in terms of employment, y; 
slightly more than one-tenth as many workers, 
in New York. Among the other more import, 
centers of dressmaking are St. Louis, Philadelp}; 
Los Angeles, and Boston. 

The industry is typified by (1) a high deg 
of unionization in all except a few areas, (2 
labor force composed predominantly of wome 
(3) small establishments, the majority employ 
fewer than 50 workers, (4) the predominay 
of payment on a piece-work basis, and (5) seas 
ality of operations. 

A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
covering selected occupations in 14 citie 
August 1947, revealed that workers in New Yo 
generally had higher earnings than those in { 
other industry centers (table 1). Women sewin 
machine operators, single-hand (tailor) system 
the largest occupational group in New York 
well as in most other areas—had average earning 
of $2.20 an hour. In the 13 other cities the avw 
age for this job ranged from 85 cents (Atlant 
to $2.01 (Philadelphia); the average was bel 
$1.50 in only 4 of the 14 cities. 
second largest group of women, averaged $1.41: 
New York, $1.31 in Chicago, $1.32 in Philade!pli 


$1.30 in Paterson, and $1.23 in Los Angele 
the lowest earnings level for this job was 68 cent 
Thread trimmers, a much |e 


in Minneapolis. 
skilled occupation and typically paid on a tim 





1 Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analy 


Data for limited number of occupations were collected by field representa‘ 
under the direction of the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analysts. 


tail on wages and related practices for each city presented here is avais 


on request. 


Hand sewer 


Greater 4 


t 
: 


2 Excluding those establishments primarily engaged in the manufac 


of aprons, smocks, and hoover and industrial uniforms, and those estab. 


ments with fewer than 8 workers, which were not covered in this study 
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basis, had city averages ranging from 58 
ts in St. Louis to 92 cents in New York. 
(ost of the men in the industry are employed 
cutters, pressers, or sewing-machine operators 
the single-hand (tailor) system. In New York, 
vers (usually time workers) were receiving 
$24 an hour on the average, while the pressers 
sewing-machine operators (generally paid 
. rates) earned $3.38 and $2.78, respectively. 
.sers in Boston, however, had the highest 
nings for this occupation, with a $3.74 hourly 
erage. The lowest average for cutters prevailed 


pie 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for selected occupations in women’s and misses’ dress manufacturing, 
August 1947 

















in Dallas ($1.17); in the other cities, only the 
Atlanta cutters and those working on dresses 
priced by the dozen in Chicago had averages 
below $1.50. 

Many factors contribute to the variations in 
the wage levels among the cities. Among these 
are differences in type and quality of garments 
manufactured, size of establishment, size of city, 
location, method of wage payment, extent of 
unionization, etc., but the specific effect of each 
can not be measured. Tabulations by type of 
garment in 3 cities (table 1) show that workers 
































































































Chicago, Il. a 
oe Cleve- , | Hart- | Kansas Los |Minne- 
Occupation and sex A a a Dresses | Dresses | land, —— ford, City, |Angeles,| apolis 
—_ . All — ge Ohio & -_ Conn.?} Mo.3 | Calif. ? | Minn.? 
dresses | by the yy the 
unit dozen 
Plant occupations 
Bi cdntinginecdsanerwenssesesusss $1.46 | $1.90 | $1.94 $2. 10 $1. 48 $1.99 | $1.17 $1. 54 $1. 57 $2. 20 $1. 51 
ectors, final examiners, women _----_-......------- ane . 84 . 86 . 83 . 85 ef: ; 1. 04 
i wiih ivenccctbstoansneuncessastes x - 60 2. 95 1. 82 2. 46 | 2 1. 45 81 . 94 . 96 1. 94 93 
Men 8 eC ee ee ee een 3. 74 2. 92 2. 92 | 2. 38 1. 09 2. 49 
ts Be inc ca tidboondseseaaedawdn a4 ‘ . 60 1. 06 91 1. 16 | . 82 . 98 8 . 92 . 06 1. 59 98 
ers, hand finishers, women_..............-.---- =e 71 1. 09 1. 31 1.35 neat . 99 . 82 . 82 . 86 1. 23 68 
ing-machine operators, section system -__--...--..-.--- . 83 1. 21 . 90 (*) . 89 1. 07 . 83 . 98 . 96 
Se ES SE a iinninaint etal Sa Le ‘ ‘4 
Women SS A ee a i . 83 1. 21 90) (4) 89 1. 07 . 83 . 98 96 
ing-machine operators, sirgle-hand ome system -. . 85 1. 60 1. 50 1, 54 (4) 1. 57 . 94 1. 69 1.13 
te Denn orckinnedsidetadaabiahaeen ;  , SS Seas ee Ret 2.11 
EE a + Ls SO aes . 85 1. 58 | 1. 50 | i | (4) 1. 57 | O4 1. 68 1.13 
TR —— . 61 73 .78 , 79 | . 67 , | Se . 69 . 84 84 e 
ork distributors, Wwomen............-...-.-- . PS, ee em eS 91 | 96 | (4) . - eee > ; 1. 06 
Office occupations | | 
I ER ee 1.10 | 1.17 1.35 1. 36 1. 29 1.19 | 1. 21 . 93 ; 1.48 | 1.18 
Tee one iitnecdeneecaenniaans at: ae 67 | 94 | 1. 03 .88 . 96 . 67 , 
nographers, class A, women... --- chepoubereeenentes ol ct we SS FEA 98 | tial AAR et : 
nographers, class B, women. _.....-.-.------------- Lam | 1.16 | 1.15 1.17 | 1. 00 . 86 |------ a ee kl 
Newark, N. J. |New York,| Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louts, 
N. Y. Mo. 
ebely ~ a.) 4 es re eer Poa oe 
Occupation and sex son, 
All Dresses Dresses Dresses N.J.? All Dresses Dresses Dresses 
cane | Priced by | priced by | priced by oo priced by | priced by | priced by 
dresses the unit | the dozen| the unit dresses the unit | the dozen | the unit 
Plant occupations 
a ee ea dnabadsonta $1. 98 $2. = $1. 74 $2. 34 a! $1. 91 $1. 94 $1. 88 $1. 64 
p , final examiners, women..-.........----------- ce 2 Ae eee 1. 20 $1. 14 . 88 95 (4) 82 
heen dnthnasansotnebabnconenes 2. 01 2. ni 1.13 3. 31 2. 68 1. 58 2. 06 1. 02 1. 68 
Dib Ah. aibithnddduabwbdbeatmocsbooccacce 2. 45 2. 62 (4) 3. 38 2. 68 2. 73 SFO lsien 2, 27 
EEE a ee ea 1. 63 1.70 1.13 2. 41 ad 1. 06 1.14 1. 02 1. 07 
a ene, WOMBGM.......................---- 1.16 Be WO licensee 1. 44 1. 30 1. 32 1. 32 | : 76 
ng-machine operators, section system............--- 1. 30 1. 39 . 84 1. 25 1. 44 1. 26 1. 45 | 1.04 
SE 0 jase 0cos-cabo-ce.0s.....200-. na ibaa ia hace shenceseatben dice datides 2. 34 2. 53 | 1.04 
a i ac mnie 1. 30 1. 39 . 84 1. 25 1. 44 1.19 1. 32 | 1. 04 
ng-machine operators, single-hand (tailor) system. 1. 68 1. 67 2. 04 2. 30 1. 87 2. 09 2.14 (4) 1. 21 
ind cer nadepmnaguacebecacaonass ane iia 2. 78 1. 68 2. 38 2. 42 (4) 
he 1 ee eewbbeaditecess 1. 68 | 1. 67 2. 04 2. 20 1. 87 2. 01 2. 06 (4) 1. 21 
0 eaendinannnonsmian eee 78 | .79 . 70 . 92 81 75 75 .75 58 
ork distributors, women..--...-..-.--- GSR PI Swe 91 95 (4) ee 5Ek se . 76 AS ns | .73 
| 
Office occupations 
bokkeepers, hand, women...............--..--.------ whdiie _ ) ae 1. 06 1.00 1.12 1.47 
SEE EEE SS SaaS ’ PS Se a . 84 (4) | 79 | .73 
i I ic ccecccslscoceese-|--------- i AEST LEE. Se RES giaebidahels wrebeer 
nographers, class B, women............--....-..-.----- tm “ae . 93 | (4) | 96 | 85 
——— 






































































4 2 peenades premium pay for overtime and night work. 


3 Predominantly dozen-priced dresses at wholesale. 
? Predominantly unit-priced dresses at wholesale. * Insufficient number of workers to warrant presentation of an average. 
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making dresses priced by the unit at wholesale 
usually had higher earnings than those making 
dresses priced by the dozen; separate figures for 
this latter group in New York were not obtained, 
but it is known that only a very minor portion 
of the shops were producing such garments. 


The wholesale-price range of the garments 
manufactured is an important factor in wage 
levels. According to an analysis of earnings by 
price range in unit-price shops in 4 cities (table 2), 
earnings of workers generally tended to increase 


with the price range, i. e. workers on the choy 
dresses usually earned less per hour, on the ay, 
than those in the next high price range, anq 8 
On the other hand, the effect of the type of y 
(i. e., inside versus contract) * was not unifom 
apparent. In New York, the averages in ¢ 
occupations were higher in inside shops. 4 
ever, in Newark contract-shop workers hy; 
wage advantage in 6 of 8 and in Chicago in 5, 
comparable jobs, while the advantages were ey 
divided among the occupations in Philadelp} 
and St. Louis. 


TaB_e 2,.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in unit-priced women’s and misses’ dress esiqij; 
ments in 4 cities, by wholesale price range per garment, August 1947? 





Los Angeles | 


| 


New York 


Newark 


Philadelphis 





Occupation and sex $10.75 | $6.75 
$16.75 | | and 


| and 
under 


over | $16.75 | $10.75 


under 


| | | | cis « 
$6.75 | | $10.75 | $6.75 

and |Under| and | and | 
under | $6.75 | under under y 
$10.75 | | $16.75 | $10.75” 
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$10.75 | $6.75 
and and | Under | 
under | under | $6.75 
$16.75 | $10.75 | 





Cutters, machine, men...... : * 
Pressers, hand.............. RS AE A TH 
Men _ 
Women... ... 
Sewers, hand (finishers), women 
Sewing-machine operators, section system, women.-_.-....../....... 
Cowlas-machipe operators, single-hand (tailor) system... | 
MGEBe o D ccccedsoococceeeseceeeosessoeocesesoceceseoses J-eccees 
Women. -_ 1. 84 
Peek BEES, GOTEGR. onic cceccedibeccocdutndoccoscbie | 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


A 35-hour week was almost universal in New 
York, Chicago (unit-price shops), Boston, Pater- 
son, and Atlanta, and predominated in Newark 
unit-price shops. A workweek of 40 hours pre- 
dominated in all other areas; it was very prev- 
alent in shops specializing in dresses priced by 
the dozen and in the less-unionized cities. 

Over four-fifths of all establishments studied 
granted holidays with pay, varying in number, 
to at least a portion of their plant workers. All 
establishments studied in Minneapolis, over 90 
percent of the New York shops, and a majority 
of those in Newark (unit-price group) and Paterson 
paid for at least 6 holidays not worked. In 
Boston, 19 of the 20 shops paid for 2 or 3 holidays. 
Although paid-holiday provisions were very 
common in Chicago (unit-price group), Los 
Angeles, and St. Louis, only time workers bene- 
fited. None of the Atlanta shops, only 2 of 15 
plants in Dallas, and only 3 of the 10 Chicago 
establishments (dozen-price group) provided any 
paid holidays. 


! Where no figures given, there were either no workers or insufficient ; 
to justify presentation of an average. 


Vacations with pay were common in the | 
dustry. In Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Angeles, Newark, New York, Paterson, and Phil 
delphia, under terms of the collective-bargainiy 
agreements, plans were in effect’ whereby employ 
ers contributed amounts equal to a fixed perceni 
age of their pay rolls to a fund from which vacati 
payments were made to union workers.‘ 7 
amounts and conditions of eligibility for such pay 
ments varied among the several cities. Othe 
benefits, such as paid sick leave and hospitali 
tion, were also disbursed from these funds. 

In the other cities, and in the nonunion esta 
lishments in some cities having the aforeme 
tioned plans, vacations were usually granted in ti 
customary manner, with employers making pj 
ments directly to the workers. One week’s vac 
tion after 1 year’s service was the most prevalet 
practice. 





3 Inside shops are those which purchase material and cut, sew, press, ™ 
and ship the garments for their own account. Contract shops fabricate 
ducts from piece goods (or cut goods) for a jobber or other manufacturer *® 
owns the material and sells the finished garments. 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1947 (pp. 201 et seq.). 
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ce RATES Of union bakery workers on July 1, 
7, averaged $1.13 an hour, according to the 
eau of Labor Statistics annual survey of union 
es in the baking industry In the same 
nth, average hourly earnings of both union and 
»ynion labor amounted to $1.07.° 

he hourly pay scales for practically all union 
rkers were advanced between July 1, 1946, and 
y 1, 1947, usually from 10 to 20 percent. In 
h years, at least half of the workers had hourly 
hiladelpn, Me of $1 or more, but the proportion with the 
—__*“ BBilar or higher minimum was somewhat greater 
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is 96.75 | 1947 than in 1946. The average increase over 
er under giqmme year Of 14 percent—14 cents an hour—brought 
_|-“" _ Be index of hourly wage rates (June 1, 1939=100) 
' | ‘sis 160.6. Indexes of union hourly wage rates and 
| 2 05 eximum straight-time weekly hours from 1939 
| 2 ® 1947 are as follows: 
ry 207), - Inderes (June 1, 1989=100) of— 
ayo Hourly rates Weekly hours 
Sinn) eh nneneseseneiwese 100. 0 100. 0 
i hidivti<cwccncccccce 102. 7 99. 5 
— ES Ee 106. 1 99. 2 
EE ee ee 116. 3 99. 1 
. PEE Biiwkinnd caine asthe 121. 2 . 6 
n the j “ pd | RM ass 122. 0 : 6 
and, [@iis: July 1_.......---..---------- 123. 6 98. 6 
ind PhildM6: July 1..........-..--.-.----- 141. 6 98. 3 
argainiga?: July 1..........--.---------- 160. 6 98. 2 
’ employ 
co age Variation by Type of Baking 
1 This study includes all bakery workers who pro- 
uch pe ss or who assist in the preparation and processing 
Othe bakery products. The occupational composition 
pital the work force differs from shop to shop, de- 
3 nding upon the type of product, the size of the 
» estalfee? and the extent to which it is mechanized. 
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Prepared by James P. Corkery of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analy- 
A forthcoming bulletin will give detailed union scales by city and occu- 
tion. 
Information is based on union wage scales effective July 1, 1947, covering 
57 union bakery workers in 69 cities. In 60 of the cities, data were obtained 
m local union officials by the Bureau’s field representatives; in the other 9 
ties, they were obtained by mail questionnaire. 
Union seales here shown are the minimum wage rate and the maximum 
nedule of straight-time weekly hours egreed upon through collective bar- 
ining between employers and trade-unions. Rates in excess of the agreed 
inimum which may be paid to union members because of long service, for 
tial qualifications or for other reasons, are excluded. 
")’ Derived from total pay roll and total man-hours worked for the pay period 
@ding nearest July 15, 1947. 
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Since all these factors affect the level of unio 
scales, various branches of the industry are con- 
sidered separately. Bread and cake machine 
shops were organized in most cities. Unionization 
among specialized bake shops was found in less 
than a third of the 69 cities surveyed. To some 
extent, rate levels are affected by the geographic 
location and size of the city. For example, regard- 
less of type of baking, rates of union workers in 
New York and San Francisco were generally 
among the highest. 


National Bake Shops.—As in previous years, union 
workers engaged in Hebrew bake shops had the 
highest average pay scale—$1.77 an hour—among 
the various branches of the industry. Although 
hourly rates ranged from less than 60 cents to over 
$2, more than 8 out of every 10 workers had a rate 
of $1.60 or more and 17 percent received at least 
$2 an hour. 

Among the 18 cities in which workers in Hebrew 
shops were organized, average rates varied from 
$1.14 in St. Louis to $2.13 in Detroit; in 9 other 
cities average rates exceeded $1.50 an hour. No 
increase was negotiated during the l-year period 
July 1, 1946, to July 1, 1947, in St. Louis or in 4 
New England cities—New Haven, Springfield, 
Providence, and Worcester. In other cities, 
advances in pay scales ranged from 5 percent in 
Pittsburgh to 15 percent in Rochester, hourly 
rate increases of 6 and 24 cents, respectively. 

Pay scales of workers in other national bake 
shops (Polish, Bohemian, French, etc.)* averaged 
$1.45, ranking second to the average in Hebrew 
shops. The highest city average, $1.57 an hour, 
was in Detroit, the lowest, 79 cents, in Tampa, 
Fla. Rates of those employed in such shops have 
always been considerably lower in Tampa than in 
other cities; in 5 cities, the average was at least 
$1.36 an hour. The amount of hourly increase 
since July 1, 1946, varied from 6 cents in Tampa 
to 15 cents in Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 


Bread and Cake. In volume of employment, bread 
and cake baking by machine methods is by far 
the most important branch of the industry. 
Nearly three-fifths of the union labor force were 
employed in these shops. Most rates in such 
shops fell within a 50-cent interval—80 cents to 





4‘ Employing less than 2,000 workers. 
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$1.30; the average for the entire group was $1.08. 

Among the 66 cities in which union bread and 
cake machine shops are located, average rates 
ranged from 79 cents in Norfolk to $1.40 in San 
Francisco. Wage levels in other Pacific Coast 
cities closely approximated the San Francisco 
average. In 23 cities, principally those located in 
Southern States where unionization is less ad- 
vanced, average rates were less than $1. 

In all but 8 cities, the increase in hourly rates 
between July 1, 1946, and July 1, 1947, was at 
least 10 cents an hour, and in Houston and 
Newark the average was 26 cents. Generally, the 
pay boosts exceeded 10 percent; and frequently 
they were more than 15 percent. 

In hand shops, the average rate for workers was 
considerably higher than the level of pay in 
machine shops (see table). This same relation- 
ship was fairly consistent within individual cities. 
In part, this can be attributed to the fact that 
hand shops have a greater proportion of higher 
skilled or more versatile workers than machine 
shops. Over half of the workers in hand shops 
had an hourly scale ranging from $1.30 up to $1.60. 

Comparisons in hand shops are limited to 35 
cities. New York, with an average rate of $1.63, 
ranked highest; San Francisco, with $1.54, second; 
Baltimore and Boston, with average rates of 88 
and 84 cents, respectively, ranked lowest. 

Increases in pay scales after July 1, 1946, were 
generally between 10 and 15 percent; unusually 
large rate changes in Houston (47 percent) and in 
South Bend (28 percent) meant an average hourly 
pay boost to the organized workers of 38 and 31 
cents, respectively. Des Moines and Toledo, with 
average rates of 93 cents and $1.09, were the only 
cities in which the pay scales were unchanged 


during the year. 


. Other Baking. For cracker and cooky shop 
workers, average rates were lower than those in 
any other branch. This is partially explained by 
the large proportion of women in the work force 
who perform routine jobs such as wrapping and 
packing. Scales for most of the workers were 
concentrated between 70 cents and $1. 

Contract negotiations between July 1, 1946, and 
July 1, 1947, raised the levels in individual cities 
from 5 to 24 cents. There was less variation be- 
tween cities in this branch than in other branches 





of the industry. Average rates ranged from Millis ¥ 
cents in Scranton to $1.09 in New York. Lad 
In pie and pastry shops, union workers also Milner 
comparatively low wage scales. A quarter o hou 
workers had rates between 70 and 80 cents, whellleon' 
a third of them received a dollar or more, by; mo « 
1 out of every 30 had a rate of $1.50 or more. 1, 
Among 22 cities, average rates- ranged fro kel 
cents in Duluth to $1.66 in San Francisco. ef 
Rock Island, Ill., district,’ the next highes MiBcte 
rank, showed an average rate of $1.26. Holm in 
rates were advanced 11 percent or more jy Miprs 
cities except Detroit, South Bend, and Chiglihvor 
In Detroit, the increase represented only a {; 
tional percent; in the other 2 cities, about 7), 
cent. 
Average hourly wage rates ' as of July 1, 1947, and incr, 


over July 1, 1946, for union bakery workers, by ty» ‘ 
baking 





Amount of increase 
July 1, 1946 to 
July 1, 1947! 
Type of baking 








All baking 





Bread or cake: 

Hand 12 
15 
12 


12. 
14. 
12. 
6. 
9. 
A 


Pie and pastry 
Hebrew 

Other national baking 
Cracker and cooky 


10 
17 


~ 





1 The wage increases were based on the specific rates for 1946 and} 
weighted by the membership reported in 1947; only data comparable for) 
years were included. 

2 Average rates are based on all rates reported to be in effect on July |, 
oe a rate was weighted by the number of union members worl 
at the rate. 


Straight-Time Weekly Hours 


On July 1, 1947, a straight-time workweek 
40 hours was typical of bread and cake machi 
shops, pie and pastry shops, and cracker 
cooky shops, which together accounted for sev: 
tenths of the union workers studied. 

In Hebrew bake shops, the workweek for abo 
half of the workers was 48 hours, although a thi 
worked from 44 to 48 hours before receivi 
premium overtime pay. In other national bai 
shops the 48-hour workweek was most prevalet 
approximately half of the workers were on a ‘ 
hour schedule while two-fifths were on the ! 
hours. Wider variations in straight-time week}, 





5 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill, and Davenport, Iowa. 
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; were apparent in the bread and cake hand 
»¢ than in any other branch. Approximately 
vercent of the workers in hand shops averaged 
hours, 25 percent, 40 hours, and another 25 
ent between 40 and 44 hours. 

‘» changes in hours were negotiated between 
1, 1946, and July 1, 1947, for workers in the 










iged from {/-ker and cooky branch or in other national 
NCisco, » shops. In Hebrew shops, hour decreases 
i highes: MBted less than 4 percent of the membership, 
26. Hoyfli& in hand and machine bread and cake shops, 
more jn Mpyrs were changed for only a negligible number 
Nd Chicas workers. 

only a fy 


bout 7 





Nd ineron e 
‘s, by focal Transit Industry: 
nion Scales, October 1, 1947 ' 


ht | Ave 
——| @fii10N MOTORMEN, CONDUCTORS, AND BUS DRIVERS 
its fi-eived hourly wage rates averaging $1.25 an 
——— bur? on October 1, 1947. This average was 13 
_*|_“rcent higher than that of July 1, 1946, the date 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics preceding sur- 


'| py of union wage scales for local city transit 


10 rvices.2 All motormen and conductors on 2- 
ws an surface cars and 93 percent of the operators 
104 am. «I-man cars and busses received an increase 
arable(riii ring the 15-month period. However, data 
ibe: i/vering over seven-tenths of the elevated and 





ibway employees, all of whom were located in 
ew York City, indicated no change in hourly 
age rates. The accompanying tabulation shows 
hat wage rates of the entire group have advanced 







cweek | 
machi 
ker a 


r seve 





1 Prepared by Annette Simi of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 
forthcoming bulletin will show detailed union scales in local transit by 
y and occupation. 

? This average is based on scales of rates paid to all transit operators in 71 
ies, regardless of length of experience. In deriving the averages presented 
this article, the individual rates have been weighted by the number of 
mbers working at each rate. In the index series, year-to-year changes are 
sed on comparable quotations for the various occupations in both years. 
Normally conducted in midyear, the 1947 annual study was postponed 











or abo 
1 a thi 











aCeIV! ntil October after an analysis of contract-termination dates revealed that 

al b 4 ceptionally few contracts were open for renegotiation between July 1 and 
ober 1. 

Valer The data, covering 106,849 local city transit operating employees in 71 





ties, were obtained from local union officials through mail questionnaires 
nstead of by the personal interview method, the technique formerly used 
y the Bureau. Operators of municipally owned intracity transit systems 
re included if unions acted as bargaining agents for the employees. Track- 
hen and maintenance men were excluded. Sixty-four percent of the total 
‘rembership tabulated operated 1-man cars; 27 percent, 2-man cars; and 9 
ercent worked on elevated and subway lines. 






n a 4 
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about 61 percent since 1939; almost two-thirds of 
this increase occurred after VJ-day. The base 
for the hourly wage rate indexes is June 1, 1939. 


Index— Hourly 


wage rate 
SEE a 100. 0 
ee k,l matbebeeon 101. 1 
I a aie, eee 104. 8 
PCY SAE ON aden, dane 
i... dentasacennen noceney CD 
SE Miia dttncancidosen occe Se 
GEE Disenkaddasqadhaeusewes 122. 1 
of ee ee oe a 
Pr EE Bin dcntlidabackndns 161. 5 


Basic pay scales of the local transit workers are 
usually graduated according to the employee's 
length of service with the company, but the time 
between entrance on the job and the first rate 
change varies considerably. In some cities, it is 
as long as a year. More commonly, however, 
wage rates are increased after either 3 or 6 months 
on the job, and the maximum rate‘ is reached 
after 1 year. Agreements in a few cities, including 
San Francisco, Spokane, San Antonio, and Provi- 
dence, have only one scale, regardless of length of 
service. 

The hourly rate of $1.37 in San Francisco was 
the highest entrance rate for operations on both 
1- and 2-man cars. The lowest entrance rates re- 
ported were 80 cents an hour for bus drivers (1- 
man cars) in Charleston, S. C., and 89 cents for 2- 
man car operators in Omaha. Maximum rates 
for 1-man car operators ranged from 90 cents in 
Madison, Wis., to $1.46 in Boston. The highest 
scale reported was $1.52 for bus drivers on owl 
runs in Detroit, 10 cents above the maximum rate 
for day runs. 

Generally, higher rates are specified in the con- 
tracts for operators of 1-man vehicles than for 2- 
man cars,’ the differentials ranging from 5 to 13 
cents an hour. One noteworthy exception was 
found in San Francisco, where, as a result of the 
most recent contract negotiation, the differential 
was eliminated. In July 1946, under the former 
contract, the operators of 2-man cars received 5 
cents an hour less than those on l-man cars or 
busses during the first 6 months of employment. 





4 This so-called ‘“‘maximum rate’”’ is actually the minimum scale after a 
specified period of employment with the company, and is not a maximum 
rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 

§ Effective union scales were reported for 2-man cars in only 17 of the 71 
cities surveyed. 
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Changes in Pay Rates 


During the 15-month period, July 1, 1946, to 
October 1, 1947, negotiations in the various cities 
resulted in an increase of 14 percent in hourly rates 
of both 1l-man and 2-man streetcar and bus 
operators, bringing their average pay scales to 
$1.25 and $1.27, respectively. Wage increases of 
about two-fifths of the 1-man car operators were 
from 10 to 15 percent, and of another fifth between 
15 and 20 percent; gains for the remaining opera- 
tors varied from less than 5 to more than 45 per- 
cent. Pay scales of nearly half of the motormen 
and conductors on 2-man cars were advances from 
15 to 20 percent, with less than 10 percent receiv- 
ing larger percentage increases, 

Employees on elevated and subway lines aver- 
aged $1.19 an hour—only 4 percent higher than 
the July 1, 1946, average, since rates for a large 
proportion of the employees in New York City 
were not increased. In other cities, the net gain 
for these employees during the period was much 
larger. For example, in Chicago, their rates were 
advanced. 18 cents an hour—about 15 percent on 
the average. 

Since October 1, 1947, contract renewals in 
several cities resulted in higher wage scales. For 
example, through negotiation in February 1948, 
approximately 6,000 bus, trolley, and elevated- 
subway operators in Philadelphia obtained a 15- 
cent hourly wage increase. In January 1948, 
local transit workers in Baltimore also received a 
15-cent raise and in October 1947 basic rates in 
Nashville advanced by 12% cents anhour. Smaller 
increases ranging from 3 to 8 cents were reported 
for several other cities. 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Payment of premium overtime after a definite 
number of hours per day, usually 8, or after com- 
pletion of a scheduled run, was stipulated in con- 
tracts in effect on October 1, 1947, for local transit 
workers in over half of the cities surveyed. In the 
other cities, the typical straight-time workweeks 
were 40, 44, and 48 hours. In several cities, 
employees had a shorter schedule in October 1947 
than on July 1, 1946. To illustrate, the straight- 
time workweek in Boston was 40 hours on October 
1, 1947, compared to 42 on July 1, 1946. In Los 
Angeles and New Haven, where the 40-hour 


schedule was in effect on October 1, i947 
workweeks had been reduced 4 and g }, 
respectively, within the 15-month period. 





Iron and Steel Prices, 
First Quarter 1948 ' 


THE EFFECT ON PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY of a chap 
in steel prices—especially if this change is ace 
panied by as much publicity as was in evide, 
on February 18, 1948—is possibly due to 
erroneous conception that steel prices are ys 
rigid. Although the quoted prices of steel sel 
change, actual prices fluctuate considerably. 

When capacity is not being fully utilized, th 
is much price competition among steel nj 
although this frequently does not appear in ¢ 
published price schedules. Actual prices to st 
consumers consist of the published base price | 
any discounts or concessions offered to the buys 
plus any extras which may be charged, plus { 
freight cost from a basing point to the consume 
plant. Extras are premiums paid for special cy 
ting, treatment, sizes, finishes, etc. Even thou 
the quoted base prices do not change, variation 
in the actual prices take place through differen 
in the granting of concessions, the altering 
extra charges or of the basic specification for th 
steel which is sold without extra charges, a 
shifting the basing point nearer to the produciy 
mill or nearer to the consumer. 


Price Movement, 1939—42 


The movement of actual prices paid by co 
sumers of steel was studied by the Bureau 1 
Labor Statistics for the period 1939-42.?_ In th 
study the quoted prices of certain selected ste: 
products (including extras) were compared wit! 
the actual invoices of some 600 large users ( 


steel. Although there was no appreciable changf 





! Prepared by Edgar I. Eaton of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and C# 
of Living. 


2 The study referred to was made, at the request of the U. S. Office ; 


Price Administration, by Willard Fazar and Fay Bean of the Burest\}® 
aU 


Division of Prices and Cost of Living. Data from the study were publisi* 
in Iron Age, April 25, 1946 (pp. 118-145H), under the title “Labor Depa 


ment Examines Consumers’ Prices of Steel Products.” 
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jyoted prices, there was a sizable increase in 
4] prices paid, between April 1939 and April 
» Summ case histories of two basic 
ucts Ulustrate the findings. 

the case of hot-rolled sheets, quoted prices 
reased 2 percent between April 1939 and April 
9 while actual delivery prices increased on 
average 10 percent. The increase in prices 
d by individual consumers in many cases was 
much as 25 to 30 percent. Price rises were 
ally the result of removal of concessions from 






























of a chamber the published base price or the published 
Ze is accogmmra prices. 

iN evidejmActual prices paid by steel consumers for cold- 
due to Med strip advanced on the average 11 percent— 
S are yqmsome instances more than 30 percent—between 
teel seligms9 and 1942, while quoted prices declined 
‘ably, shtly. Nearly all the price rises were due to 
lized, thame removal of concessions on extras. During 
tee] mje second quarter of 1939, one-third of the pur- 
ear in dggpases were at least 15 percent below the quoted 
es to stamice, While in 1942 these discounts had dis- 
price |amppeared. 

the bury 

. plus developments, 1943-47 

ONSumer| 

ecia] em Concessions and discounts have been almost 
n thous mpletely lacking since 1942, inasmuch as nor- 
-ariatigg@mally they are in evidence only when capacity 
fferenoim Dot fully utilized and mills are competing for 
ering qsiness. The gray markets can be considered 
: for ae Regative discounts and concessions, in some 
res, anumpstances. Other price changes in steel, since 
oducingmtll capacity was reached, have taken the form of 


hcreases in base prices, shifts of the basing point 
oser to the mill, and increases in net extra 
harges, as follows: 

(1) The iron and steel component of the 
ureau’s wholesale price index, which largely 
flects quoted base prices (in a few cases the 
ureau has been able to take account of changes 
h certain extras in computing the index), rose 
ver 54 percent between August 1939 and Feb- 
ary 1948; it rose 33 percent from June 1946 to 
ebruary 1948. 

(2) There was a certain amount of shifting of 
he basing point away from the point nearest the 
onsumer’s plant to the point nearest the pro- 
lucer’s mill, and in some cases, prices are quoted 
. 0. b. mill. 

(3) Finally, there was a narrowing of the speci- 
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fication which can be purchased without addition 
of charges for various extras. Some commodi- 
ties—for instance, certain types of strip—cannot 
be bought without an extra charge. Examples 
of the narrowing of the specifigation are: 
Cold-rolled strip coils, 6 to 9 inches wide, in 
December 1939 had a base price of $2.80; in 
February 1948 the base price had risen about 25 
percent to $3.55, but a size extra of $1.15 had 
been added making the price $4.70—an increase 
of over two-thirds. Standard open-hearth beams, 
3’’ x 80’, in August 1939 had a base price of $2.10 
with a charge of $0.10 extra for grade A, welding 
quality. By February 1948, the base had been 
increased to $2.80, the grade A extra charge to 
$0.35 and an additional 90 cents worth of extras 
had been added for size, length, and section. 
The resulting total price of $4.05, was an increase 
of 84 percent compared with a base increase of 
only 33 percent. Common nails of a specific size 
could be bought in 1939 at a base price of $2.40 
plus a size extra of $0.50 or $2.90; the base in 
February 1948 was $4.75 and the extra charge had 
increased to $0.85, a total price of $5.60. In this 
case, the extra increased less than the base price, 
so that, including extras, the total percent in- 
crease was less than the percent increase in the 
base price—93 percent as compared to 98 percent. 


The 1948 Increase 


Iron and steel, including raw materials, semi- 
fabricated products, and some finished products, 
amount to about 6 percent of the Bureau’s com- 
prehensive index of primary market prices. The 
mid-February increase in semifabricated products 
affected the iron and steel subgroup of the index 
slightly more than 1 percent; it raised the metals 
and metal products group four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, and all commodities one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Some concept of the psychological importance of 
the press emphasis on this one price change is 
shown by the fact that earlier price increases 
which had amounted to considerably more had 
largely escaped public attention and caused but 
slight immediate repercussions. 

The accompanying tabulation lists the price 
changes in individual products which took place 
from January 1 to March 20, 1948. (The dates 
given are the dates of the Bureau’s weekly whole- 
sale price index, and are somewhat later than the 
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exact dates of the price changes.) The price 
increase in semifabricated products accounts for 
less than one-third of the total increase in the iron 
and steel index since the first of the year. 


Announced change: 
Percent increase 


1948: Week ended Product from prerious price 
Jan. 3 Pig iron, basic furnace_________-- 5. 6 
Jan. 10 .. Pig iron, basic furnace. .__.....-- 1.3 
Pig iron, bessemer.._.......___-_- 8. 1 
Pig iron, foundry, northern - ~~ ~~ -- 8. 2 
Pig iron, foundry, southern ---- -- 7.2 
Pig iron, malleable_.......... --- 8. 2 
i tniehtlntinimennintion 9. 9 
py 8 Neh ellie Bn SEES ES 14.8 
Jan. 17 Pig iron, basic furnace_________-_- 1.3 
a a ae vo 5. 2 
ae 10. 2 
Scrap steel, Pittsburgh........_-- . 2 
po RE SE ay eee 19. 7 
Ws ennedencsetiibednccee Fe 
Wire, fence, woven........._.-.- 9.9 
Dee SE rs cbt oie 11.8 
Jan. 24 SD DOOR. OE ns dubenises oniee 18. 5 
Castings, gray iron.............. 1. 4 
4 ere alii > ie 
Pipe, cast iron, 4 inch_...._------ 12. 4 
Jan. 31_*" Sheets, galvanised............-...- 3. 0 
Feb, 7 No change. 
Feb. 14_.-.. Cans (for foods), sanitary -—------- 11. 4 
Feb, 21 , ee a ee 12. 0 
Ee ae 12. 0 
Dn, at teas ooeekonnmed 5. 0 
Pipe, black steel_-_-- -- 1 satelite toe 7. 5 
Pepe, @niveniesG....wesissGi.cdi. 8. 1 
St DT cnatsonnaivekaameil 11.5 
Feb. 28._._._._.. No change. ' 
a ae 5. 0 
Mar. 13__-_- Structural steel shapes-_---.------- 8. 9 
Mar. 20.__._... No change. 


Many of the increases listed above were in prod- 
ucts like basic furnace pig iron and semifabricated 
steels which are normally used within integrated 
companies and do not enter the market in appre- 
ciable quantities. Some of the increases, of 
course, were in products like wire and nails, the 
bulk of which are sold on the open market. 

The ultimate effect on the economy of the in- 
creases in steel prices depends on the extent to 
which these changes are passed on through inte- 
grated producers into final products, and the ex- 
tent to which steel purchasers can absorb the 
increased costs. There are very few industries 
where purchases of steel amount to as much as 
one-fourth of total costs. This reflects the high 


degree of fabrication in the products whic) 

produced and consumed. If only such thin, 
pots and pans, axes and hoes, wif and nails , 
manufactured, then the direct effect of g , 

price increase would be very great. Hoy, 
most of the Nation’s steel is used in automp), 
refrigerators, farm machinery, and skysery, 
In each of these fields there is a large direct |, 
cost in addition to many other component », 
so that the relative importance of steel diminjg 





Shoe Prices, 
First Quarter 1948 ' 


SHOE prices, both factory and retail, reacho; 
record high in February 1948, nearly double th; 
of August 1939. However, consumer resist) 
to high prices of shoes, as evidenced by a dec 
in the number of pairs sold and by growing inv 
tories in 1947 and early 1948, led manufactur 
to review their price policy in March and, in sq 
areas, to cut production. During March, a ny 
ber of producers announced price reductions ray 
ing from 5 cents to $1.50 a pair—the majority, 
the cuts amounting to between 20 and 50 cents 
pair at the factory. This apparent break in t 
2-year advance of shoe prices followed a 3-mont! 
decline in hide and skin prices and a 2-moni! 
drop in leather prices. 

The March 1948 tendency toward lower sh 


prices may not continue for any appreciable tim 
because of several events which occurred in t 
last half of the month. On March 16, a stri 
began in the “big” packers’ plants, which divert: 
cattle to smaller plants and altered the norm 
channels of hide and skin distribution. ( 
March 17, the President recommended an incress 
in size of the armed forces. An extensive mobil 
zation would probably require enlargement | 
military stocks of shoes and other leather equ! 
ment. In the week following these two event 
prices of hides and leather strengthened, w: 
quotations for light native cow hides rising ! 
percent between March 16 and March 23. Dur 





1 By Louise J. Mack, of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Li\ 
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iter part of the month, proposed legislation 
mit exportation of a sizable amount of hides 
other commodities to Japan also resulted in 
, pressure on hide prices. These develop- 
1s threaten to reduce the flow of leather for 
‘an shoes in 1948—a year when cattle slaughter 
pected to be about 15 percent lower than in 
and the supply of cattle hides and skins is 
expected to exceed normal domestic require- 


ts. 
h Price Level in February 


by February 1948 factory quotations for staple 
s of leather footwear had soared to the highest 
| reached in the 35 years for which the Bureau 
Labor Statistics has kept price records. Im- 
ed upward by rising material costs, advances 
yage rates, and heavy wartime demand, pro- 


, Teachaimeets’ prices for representative types cf footwear 














ouble thqumecbruary 1948 had nearly doubled in comparison 
> resistay h August 1939. Since November 1946, the 
ya decti nth after final price decontrol, manufacturers’ 
ving inyagotations for shoes have remained above the 
1ufactiaee ar peak of World War I, which was reached 
d, in co March 1920. Both hides and leather were 
sh. a ai er fixed price ceilings during World War II, 
ions oa i factory prices of specific styles of shoes ad- 
ajority, nced less than 8 percent between December 
0 conicammt! and June 1946. The subsequent 50-percent 
ak in dgmerease from June 1946 to December 1947 in 


oducers’ quotations for shoes was accompanied 
a 95-percent advance in leather prices, while 
ie and skin quotations rose 111 percent in the 
me period. The magnitude of price advances 
hides, leather, and shoes since the prewar 
nth of August 1939, and the downward reversal 
1948, are shown by the following tabulation of 
reentage changes in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tics primary market price indexes. 
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mn, | Percent change from— 








ncreas Aug. 19389to Oct. 1946to Jan. 8, 1948, to 

abil Feb. 1948 Feb. 1948 Mar. $7, 1948 
TODS Hides and skins______- 168. 4 35. 4 —322.3 
ent Gila@ather........_._._. 138. 0 44.3 —14.5 
equil ae 93. 2 34. 1 on 
Venti 





From August 1939 to December 1947, cost 
tors in shoe production other than materials, 
bse also. For example, average hourly wages 
Paid to workers in tanneries and shoe factories 
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rose steadily throughout the price-control period, 
as well as in subsequent months, as indicated by 
the average hourly earnings of production workers. 


Percent 

change, 
Aug. 1989 

t 
Aug. 1939 Oct. 1946 Dec. 1947 Dec. 1947 
Tanneries._ $0. 633 $1. 129 $1. 302 105. 7 
Shoe facto- 

a. . 502 . 960 1. 055 110. 2 


To soften the impact of rapid advances in shoe 
prices in the year and a half ending December 1947, 
many retailers absorbed some of the increases. 
Nevertheless, prices paid by moderate-income 
families for medium- and lower-quality footwear 
rose approximately 40 percent in that period. 


Decline in Retail Sales 


Retail sales of shoes, measured in number of 
pairs sold, lagged in 1947 and in the first quarter of 
1948 as compared with 1946 and the first quarter of 
1947.2, According to a survey by the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, the number of 
pairs retailed during January and February 1948 
declined from 15 to 20 percent from the number 
sold in the same months of 1947. The disappoint- 
ing number of pairs sold in the first 2 months of 
1948 was attributed in part to unfavorable 
weather, but March shoe purchasing, according to 
preliminary reports, did not indicate more than a 
seasonal upturn. The drop in per capita shoe 
consumption since 1946 has been ascribed in part 
to consumers’ price resistance,’ although it is 
recognized that sales in 1946 were unusually large, 
on account of the re-outfitting of veterans, and the 
desire of consumers to replenish their shoe ward- 
robes after two and a half yearsof rationing. More- 
over, consumers’ durable goods that were not 
available during the war years, such as automo- 
biles and washing machines, competed with shoes 
and other apparel for the consumers’ dollars to a 
greater extent in 1947 and 1948 than in 1946. 

In order to achieve a satisfactory volume of 
sales, trade sources have indicated, shoe produc- 
tion in 1948 will be geared as far as possible to 
meet consumer preferences. 





2U. 8. Department of Commerce estimates of sales, deflated by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics price indexes for shoes. 

3’ New York Times, March 20, 1948, and Journal of Commerce, N. Y., 
March 15, 1948. 
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Congressional Committee Reports 
on Taft-Hartley Act 


Toe Lasnor MaAnaGemMent Rexations Act of 
1947 worked well during the first 6 months of its 
operation, according to the majority of the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations, in 
its report to Congress on March 15, 1948. The 
minority referred to the majority report as ‘‘par- 
tisan in its approach, misleading in its findings’ 
and urged repeal of the act. 

Section 401 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act provided for the establishment of such a joint 
committee and section 403 directed the committee 
to report to both houses of Congress not later than 
March 15, 1948, on the results of its investigations, 
with recommendations.! 


Majority Report ” 


In the majority report of the Committee the 
most outstanding findings are summarized as 
follows: , 

(a) A large proportion of the union officers have 
complied with section 9 (h) of the act, to file non- 
Communist affidavits.’ As a result, “Communist 
partisans and adherents” have been eliminated 
from official posts and positions of responsibility 
in national and local unions.‘ 

(b) Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts declined steadily after the passage of the act. 
“We have studied every case involving a secondary 
boycott,” the report states, “and can find no union 
conduct restrained which according to the legis- 
lative intent of the provisions should not have 
been enjoined.’’® 

“During the hearings which preceded the 
enactment of the Labor Management Relations 
Act,” the Committee recalled, “no one attempted 
to offer any justification for jurisdictional dis- 
putes.” ® After passage of the act “‘a great number 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1947 (p. 62). 

? Signers of the majority report were Senator Joseph H. Ball, Chairman of 
the Committee, Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., Vice Chairman of the 
Committee, Senators Robert A. Taft, H. Alexander Smith, Irving M. Ives, 
and Allen J. Ellender, also members of the House of Representatives Gerald 
W. Landis, Clare E. Hoffman, Edward O. McCowen, and Graham A, 
Barden. 

? Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, p. 2. 

4‘ [bid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 





of jurisdictional strikes are being settled ym the | 
necessity of formal action, and the Prevalengmmmedure 
such strikes is declining.” ® Commenting ;gtiOl 
attempts to eliminate jurisdictional disputes j,fmengit 
building trades in which such disputes “hay, im str 
most prevalent,” the report notes that “th, Mirta® 
law’s provisions have resulted in the assumpim) C 
of greater responsibility on the part of palmrt P 
bodies of unions involved in these conflicts Mi at 
commends the National Labor Relations },Jir wl 
and its General Counsel, the building-tp,M res 
unions, and the contractors associations for im.” 

efforts toward an agreement for the settlemeniimed 5! 
jurisdictional strikes.’’ ’ se ti 

In conclusion, the Committee anticipates “fp 00! 
tests will be made in the Supreme’ Court Hh ge 
the constitutionality of the new act’s restrictiqmmt “? 
on secondary boycotts and jurisdictional striimms + 
Unions may be expected to seek such a test jmmtior 
case where the only act complained of is peacdfis al 
picketing in support of a secondary boyamt it 
contending that such conduct is an exercise @ as 
their constitutional right of free speech. § 
argument has been made and rejected by a lover t 
court in granting a temporary restraining ord 
The Committee will continue its study of th 
cases in the interest of being prepared to of 
remedial legislation should defects in the presa 
provisions become apparent.” ’ 

(c) With respect to labor-management diff 
ences and important causes of such frictions, { 
Committee found that strikes “have stead 
declined in each successive month since the | 
became operative, and settlement of disputes, a 
expeditious adjustment of differences has be 
facilitated.””* Further, “unfair labor practi 
complaints against employers, filed with 1 
National Labor Relations Board * * * 
still in excess of similar complaints filed again 
unions,”’ and unions are, increasingly, making 
of the act’s procedures for obtaining union shi 
contracts.® 

On the settlement of disputes, the major! 
report states ‘‘the most difficult disputes in adju 
ment are those * * * exceptionally few cases,! 
which one of the parties has resisted compliam 





* Ibid., p. 2. 
’ Ibid., p. 19, 
8 Ibid., p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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ttled yf he law and acceptance of its provisions and 
Prevalonjmdures.” Special credit is given the Federal 
UMeNting mation and Conciliation Service “for its efforts 
ISP Utes jn fimmingiNg about a settlement of two (2) threat- 














strikes " which would have assumed national 


tance.” 12 


) Concerning union security, the majority 
rt points out that though the movement was 
at first, “a strong trend has set in among 


BS “‘haye 
nat “the 
e assump 
rt of Da 
Conflicts 







ations Rf, unions to accept responsibility to comply 
ilding-tpli/ restrictions on compulsory union member- 
‘ons for ym.” “The building trades unions to whom the 
et tlemensfilihed shop had been most traditional have agreed 
se the act’s orderly procedure to obtain union 
ipates “fl contracts.” ™ 
© Court Mp general, the majority of the Committee adds, 
restrictgmt “as more and more unions seek authoriza- 
Nal str: through the democratic procedure of an 
& test imetion they are discovering that enforced mem- 
Is peacdfms are better satisfied members when knowing 
Y boyc@ift it is by virtue of majority choice. They 
€Xercise MB also discovering that the reluctance of many 
ch. SyfMployers to enter into such contracts disappears 
by a lower the majority of the employees have demon- 
ing ordgmmted that this is what they desire.” ™ 
y of th@ife) Although over-all statistics on union nrem- 





























ship are not available,’® “many ‘unions have 
de substantial gains in membership * * *, 
ecially as a result of union-shop contracts 
ered into by majority choice of employees, and 
larger measure of control over unions con- 
ed upon members by the law’s provisions.’’ ® 


d to of 
1€ presa 


nt diff 
tions, th 
Stead 


the \ifThe majority found that the “rights of indi- 
utes, ajm™lual workers, in job security, in seniority, in 
ias bemme disposal of grievances, and in relationships 
practi@@™th employers, have in no wise suffered under 


» law’s provisions. On the contrary, there is 
suasive evidence that guaranties of the rights 
employees are materially strengthened and 
ified under the terms of the act which pre- 
ibe boundaries of the rights of employers and 
ons.”’ 

(f) The majority concluded that the revision 
the organization and procedures of the NLRB 
ade necessary by the act has promoted public 


ith D 


* 
again 
ing 
yn sho 


ajorit 
adjus 
LS@S, 
liane Tbid., p. 8. 
Involving the Atomic Energy Plant of the Carbon and Carbide Co. and 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
> Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, p. 36. 
= Ibid., p. 3. 
 Ibid., p. 25, 
Tbid., p. 33. 
Tdid., p. 3. 





confidence in that Board. “Gains to the public 
welfare and the national economy are to be recog- 
nized in all of the substantial advances of the law. 
Growing stabilization in labor relations, and in 
equitable adjustments of differences, cannot be 
measured quantitatively. Beyond question these 
gains are outstanding among the law’s effects 
and benefits, and evident in terms of more un- 
broken employment, uninterrupted wages, rising 
production, and a growing volume of industrial 
activity.” 


Minority Report ” 


Differing sharply, the minority report of the 
Committee, maintained that “the Committee’s 
finding that the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has brought about a reduction in strikes is not 
supported by evidence.”” The number of strikes 
decreased because of the usual seasonal decline 
toward the end of the year, an annual occurrence 
since 1927, except in 1940, according to the minor- 
ity ; because many employers and unions “hastened 
to get agreements signed before the act became 
effective in order to avoid upsetting satisfactory 
contractual arrangements”; because many em- 
ployers and unions are “sitting tight’’ in the early 
stages of the act’s operation, and because ‘“‘tre- 
mendous profits made by business generally have 
served to discourage any action by the employers 
which might precipitate a strike.’”’ The minority 
continued that the act has already been ‘‘the direct 
cause of work stoppages throughout the country. 
Moreover, through the encouragement offered to 
antiunion employers and through the justified sus- 
picion and resentment engendered among wage 
earners, the act has laid the basis for industrial 
unrest.” 

According to the minority, the findings of the 
majority included no reference to ‘‘the problems 
created by the prohibition against the closed shop 
in such industries as the maritime industry’’; did 
not refer to the widespread existence of ‘‘bootleg’’ 
contracts, the difficult administrative problem 
“created by the tremendous number of union-shop 
elections which the Labor Board is now being 
called upon to conduct,’”’ and “tremendous cost”’ 
of holding union-shop elections. 

Although there was no disagreement with the 
majority’s finding that wages had not declined 





1? Signed by Senators James E. Murray, Claude E. Pepper, and Repre- 
sentatives John Lesinski and Augustine B. Kelley. 
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since the act went into operation, the minority 
pointed out that “during the initial period of the 
act’s operation workers have not fared as well as 
other segments of our population for wages have 
lagged behind the rise in the cost of living and 
behind the tremendous increase of profits earned 
by business.” * 

The union security provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 are criticized 
in the minority report on the grounds that the 
restrictions not only resulted in “widespread resort 
to ‘bootleg’ contracts’”’ but gave rise to a tremen- 
dous number of union-shop elections which have 
impaired the NLRB’s ability to discharge its 
functions and have resulted in an extravagant 
waste of taxpayer’s money. This tremendous load 
placed upon the Board has seriously delayed ‘‘the 
expeditious settlement of disputes.” ” 

Differing with the majority’s finding that the 
act ‘conclusively demonstrated its effectiveness”’ 
in dealing with the problem of secondary boycotts, 
the minority found that “the existing sweeping 
prohibitions against secondary boycotts is restrict- 
ing legitimate trade-union activities. It compels 
unions to contribute to their self-destruction and 
bars them from taking effective action against 
secondary employers whose resources are being 
utilized to defeat union bargaining demands.” 

The minority recommended, “immediate repeal 
of the prohibition against union political activity,” 
stating that this was “necessary to prevent the 
continued invasion of constitutional rights.” 
“Union officials should not be required to run the 
risk of criminal penalties in their efforts to protect 
the exercise of their constitutional rights,’ the 
minority claimed. In contrast, the majority 
report made no findings concerning the Labor 
Management Relations Act provisions on political 
expenditures by unions. However, the body of 
the majority report referred to the first court test 
resulting from the indictment of CIO president, 
Philip Murray, and stated ” that it “will continue 
to study the effect of these prohibitions against 
political activities with a view to making recom- 
mendations for amendment if experience demon- 
strates that they prohibit political activities which 
may be desirable.” 





® Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, p. VII. 
’ Majority Report, op. cit., pp. 39, 40, 47, 50, and 51. 











The act’s provisions dealing with injuneti. 
and unfair labor practices were judged by 
minority as ‘a disturbing pattern * * *s 
the use of the labor injunction which fully juss 
the conclusion that the era of governmen; 
injunction is being revived.”” ‘There is eviden,, 


pannge- 
vil SE 





»NGRESS 


the report elaborates, ‘“‘that the offense of rest, - pot 
or coercion is viewed as embracing peacefy| mm’ poe 
nonviolent picketing. There is evidence that 4 we 
portion of the act is viewed as a catch-all y}; Catal 










may be used to interdict conduct not specific, 
prohibited elsewhere in the act. There is evidey 
that this section is viewed as restoring the ¢ 
called illegal purpose doctrine under which ot}, 
wise legal conduct is enjoined because of ; 
allegedly illegal purpose.” 

The minority stated: “The report of 4 
majority intrudes dangerously on the executiy 
and judicial powers” and “intrudes unwisely 
existing bargaining relations in a number , 
industrial plants.’”’*! In support the minor 
pointed to the majority report’s handling of ¢ 
International Typographical Unions’ disputes , 
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one illustration. It took issue with the majorit ote , 
report in holding that some of the statemen atime. 
inditated ‘‘a prejudgment on the part of th snuity 
members of the majority of the issues now pendin nuital 
before the Labor Board and the courts. * * At le 
The danger raised by the handling of the Intel gore 
national Typographical Union case is that ti of 
committee’s views which are given wide circulatioqy ory 
and carry considerable weight, may exercise uM foro | 
improper influence upon the agencies and th... the 
courts which are called upon to determine th... ing 
issues involved.” eferre 

The minority made no findings based on plat )yo ec 
studies carried on under the auspices of the Comfpont f 
mittee, but indicated that the plants studie@Jary. 
included those in which good labor relations hid The 
existed historically before the advent of the Labofption 
Management Relations Act. In general, th#jomair 
industry study reports were characterized by th#joyee 


minority as “uneven in quality, accuracy, ®l4%}pears 
objectivity. A number of these studies are subje(foryic: 
to serious objections because they fall short “fotire 
standards which we believe must be followed.’ ” 





TVIC 

aa “ . etire! 
nority Report, p. VIII. . 

% Ibid., p. 20. ervic 

* Ibid., p. 21. ate a 
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* 's BBvil Service Retirement Act’ 
Y Justia 
— )GRESS RECENTLY PASSED important amend- 
iden ats to the Federal Civil Service Retirement 
— which affect over a million and a half 


refy] al 
that 4) 
al] Wwhj 
eCifical 
eViden 


\-ernment employees. Under the amended law 
»ore simple and equitable method of computing 
yities based upon total years of service is 
ablished. The act raises the annuities. The 
reases range from approximately 5 percent in 





















| the . higher salary groups to 25 percent in the lower 
Doth kets. An increase of 25 percent or $300, 
a ichever is less, is provided for persons receiving 
of 4 »nuities at the time the new law becomes effec- 
. ; e. 
CULE One improvement concerns survivorship bene- 
nd i 2 Certain annuities are provided for widows 
feed pd children of employees who die in the service 
ith 5 or more years ot employment. <A married 
th ale employee who retires under this legislation 
ajocil 0 is permitted to provide an annuity for his 
“Widow by taking a reduced annuity during his 


Men 

of th 

andip 
x 


etime. The act specifies that, in addition, an 
nnuity shall be payable to children of deceased 
nuitants until they become 18 years of age. 

At least 5 years of civilian service must be 


7 mdered before an employee is entitled to any 
+ ind of annuity. An employee who leaves the 
“““@Bovernment with less than 20 years of service 
“ “efore becoming eligible for an immediate annuity 
| th , ' 

”" o the choice of the refund of all money paid by 


im into the retirement fund, with interest, or a 
eferred annuity beginning at the age of 62 years. 
he contribution by the employee to the retire- 
bent fund is increased from 5 to 6 percent of his 
lary. 

The requirements in connection with age and 
ptional retirement after certain periods of service 
main the same as under the old law. An em- 
loyee upon attaining the age of 70 and with 15 
ears of service must retire from the Federal 
rvice; however, it is optional for an employee to 
tire upon reaching the age of 60 with 30 years’ 
rvice, or at 62 with 15 years’ service. Optional 
etirement is also permitted at 55 after 30 years of 
service, but with a reduced annuity. An immed- 
ate annuity is available, under certain conditions, 










0 





' Prepared in the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Laber. 


to employees who leave the Government service 
after 25 years of service. This applies to a person 
who is separated through no fault of his own (in 
a reduction of force, for example). Reduced 
benefits are paid if the employee is less than 60 
years of age. 

Under the amended act, the amount of an em- 
ployee’s annuity is computed by the use of a 
simple basic formula. If the person’s average 
salary for his highest 5 consecutive years of 
Federal service is $5,000 or more, the annuity is 
computed by multiplying 1% percent of that 
average by the total number of years of service. 
When the employee’s 5-year average salary is less 
than $5,000, the annuity is determined by taking 
1 percent of the average, adding $25 to it, and 
multiplying by the total number of years of 
service. 

There are many other improvements made 
effective by this legislation. A pamphlet, issued 
by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
gives more complete and detailed information 
regarding the new law.’ 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in April 1948 


THE UPWARD TREND in work stoppages reflected 
since January 1948 continued in April. In addi- 
tion to the bituminous-coal and meat-packing 
disputes which continued from mid-March, several 
new stoppages involving substantial numbers of 
workers began during the month. These included 
25,000 to 30,000 Pennsylvania anthracite miners, 
about 19,000 employees of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. at Peoria, Ill., and about 18,000 employees of 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle, Wash. 


Packinghouse Strike Continues 


The President’s board of inquiry, appointed 
March 14 to investigate the issues in the wage 
controversy between United Packinghouse Work- 
ers (CIO) and the meat packers, reported on 





? Recent Changes in the Federal Civil Service Retirement System, by 
Lyman L. Woodman. United States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, March 1948. (Pamphlet 50.) 
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April 8 that the wage rate criteria advanced by 
both the union and companies were open to 
criticism. The Board indicated that something 
between the companies’ 9-cent per hour offer and 
the union’s original 29-cent demand more closely 
represented an adequate settlement but made no 
specific recommendations. 

Two days later the President announced that 
further attempts at settlement by negotiation 
rather than injunctive action would be sought. 
The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
thereupon resumed its efforts to bring together the 
union and the “big four’ companies—Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy. Conciliation ef- 
forts were transferred from Chicago to Washington 
but at the end of the month the deadlock persisted. 
Further outbreaks of violence occurred with one 
picket killed in Chicago and the union’s meeting 
hall in Kansas City the scene of clashes between 
workers and the police. 


Coal Stoppage Terminated 


Output of bituminous coal returned to normal 
proportions in the last week of April following a 
series of court actions which were climaxed by 
the assessment of fines of $1,400,000 against the 
United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) and of 
$20,000 against the UMWA president, John L. 
Lewis. 

The month’s developments also included the 
intercession of Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives on April 10. Mr. Martin 
suggested that Mr. Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, the 
representative of the coal operators on the 
miners’ pension fund, agree to the selection of 
Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire as the 
neutral member of the 3-man board of trustees 
provided by the agreement signed by the parties 
in July 1947. Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Van Horn 
acquiesced, and 2 days later (April 12) Senator 
Bridges advanced a proposal to grant pensions of 
$100 per month to qualified members of the 
United Mine Workers who, on and after May 29, 
1946, had 20 years of service in the mines and had 
reached 62 years of age. This plan was accepted 
by Mr. Lewis and was declared adopted; Mr. 
Van Horn dissented. 

Miners were thereupon advised by two tele- 
grams that pensions had been granted and their 
agreement “honored.” They were urged to 











many su 
and, 
several ; 
risks § 
tices.” 






terminate their ‘‘voluntary cessation of work” 
resume the production of coal “forthwith » 
the same day (April 12), attorneys for the y, 
were summoned before Justice Goldsboroug, 
the Federal District Court of the Distric, 




















Columbia to explain why the union had not ,am 1945 

plied with the temporary restraining order jsofm in ©8US 

April 3 directing the UMWA to end the stoppg, punting 
Following this session, Justice Goldsbor)gmiden's 


ordered Mr. Lewis and the union to stand trig] fase fro 
contempt of court proceedings. On April 19 gebine'y 
court found Mr. Lewis and the UMWA guiltyjis pete 














both criminal and civil contempt; on the next 4m groUP 
fines totaling $1,420,000 were levied on the criqupup 2" 
nal action, but judgment on the civil conte,gmi945 “ 
findings were held in abeyance. Later on the sajmogteSs!Y 
day Mr. Lewis sent another telegram to U\yapoy Ye" 
districts urging the miners to return to work, Jj ¢h®™ 

These actions were followed, on April 2), qjres °F 
the issuance of a preliminary 80-day antistrgpm ¥™ 
injunction against the union. By April 26, inqggeasures 
miners were reported back at work. Disagreemey {ull les 
over the pension settlement continued, however, @ppstant 
the operators’ trustee filed suit contesting (jpmbeT 


validity of the adopted plan. At the end of t 
month Mr. Van Horn warned banks that he wo 
not countersign any drafts upon pension fun Lead 


pending court adjudication of the contested issue ney 
ded 10 


' ustri: 








Great Britain: Industrial Accidents 
and Diseases, 1946 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED under the Factories Act! 
Great Britain totaled 223,759 in 1946, a decreas 
of 7 percent from 1945, according to the Chie 
Inspector of Factories.? Nonfatal accidents als 
declined approximately 7 percent, but fataliti 
dropped only 3 percent—from 851 to 826. From 
1944 to 1945, both fatal and nonfatal accident 
decreased about 15 percent. The_report states 
‘Particularly marked during the year has been th 
number of accidents occurring to demobilized 
servicemen. * * * during their period of serv 
1See Monthly Labor Review for April 1948, p. 412. 


? Great Britain. Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual Report for \ 
Year 1946. London, 1948. (Cmd. 7299.) 
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»y such men have lost some of their former 


mal 
* * * having lived dangerously 


and, 


several years, they are prone to take unneces- 
risks and show a certain contempt for safe 


‘ ” 
tices. 
) 1946, as in previous years, falls by persons 


in causing deaths from accidents in factories, 
nunting for 33.9 percent of the total. Fatal 
‘jents due to power-driven machinery de- 
od from 190 in 1945 to 170 in 1946. Lifting 
hinery again was the major hazard, causing 
g percent of the fatalities in the power machin- 
group. Total accidents for the machinery 
up increased from 14.9 percent of all accidents 
1945 to 15.9 percent in 1946, a reversal of the 
gressive reduction that had been recorded for 
ny years. In discussing the possible causes of 
» change in trend, the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
ies expressed the opinion that in changing over 
mm wartime to peacetime production adequate 
sasures had not been taken to insure observance 
full legal safety requirements. He also noted a 
bstantial increase (about 5 percent) in the total 
»mber of factories with mechanical power. 


justrial Diseases 


Lead poisoning, formerly the most widespread 
dustrial disease, in recent years has been super- 
ded in numerical importance by epitheliomatous 


and chrome ulceration. In 1946, 245 cases (32 
fatal) of epitheliomatous and 96 cases of chrome 
ulceration were reported, as compared with 47 
cases (8 fatal) of lead poisoning. in 1900, 1,058 
cases (38 fatal) of lead poisoning were reported; 
by 1944, the number had declined to 41 (5 fatal), 
while occurrences of epitheliomatous ulceration 
had increased to 205 (20 fatal), and of chrome 
ulceration to 121 (no fatalities reported). An- 
thrax also has been declining in importance, al- 
though the 14 cases (1 fatal) reported in 1946 were 
double the number for 1945; in 1910, there were 
51 cases (9 fatal) and in 1920, 48 (11 fatal). Only 
19 cases (1 fatal) of aniline poisoning were re- 
ported in 1946, as compared with 31 in 1945 and 
79 in 1943. 

Instances of gassing from various toxic sub- 
stances declined from 427 (27 fatal) in 1945 to 243 
(13 fatal) in 1946. Carbon monoxide, the chief 
agent, caused 117 cases (11 fatal) in 1946, against 
an average of 218 (18 fatal) in the preceding 
6 years. Chlorine was responsible for 30 cases, 
a reduction of 17 from 1945, and nitrous fumes 
for 13, a reduction of 16 from 1945; in 1942, 
nitrous fumes caused 220 gassings (2 fatal). 

Dermatitis cases, voluntarily reported, num- 
bered 6,166 in 1946, an increase of 170 over 1945, 
but a considerable decrease from the peak of recent 
years—8,926 in 1943. 








Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours ” 


Portal Act—“Good Faith” Defense Held Uncon- 
stitutional. Section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act 
of 1947 was, for the first time, held unconsti- 
tutional * insofar as it prevented recovery of over- 
time pay due employees under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act when the employer had relied 
on an administrative ruling or decision. 

The employing company, pursuant to a cost- 
plus contract with the War Department, was 
constructing an air base in Greenland. It main- 
tained a New York office responsible for obtaining 
and sending supplies to the site. Among its 
employees were a bookkeeper and an accountant 
(who processed travel vouchers of employees, met 
groups at the dock who were embarking for Green- 
land, signed employee contracts, and recorded 
these items) and watchmen (who looked after 
the records and supplies). These employees were 
not paid overtime as required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because of the company’s reliance 
on certain War Department rulings. After a 
considerable amount of correspondence between 
the company and War Department officials re- 
garding certain Wage-Hour Division interpretative 
rulings, which stated that employees in somewhat 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8S. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
sented. 

? This section Is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

* Curtis v. McWilliams Dredging Co. (N. Y. City Ct., Feb. 26, 1948). 
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similar situations were covered, the War Der 
ment officials ruled that nonmanual Workers 
such contracts were not covered and refuse 
reimburse the company for any overtime 
might be paid to the employees as provide, 
the act. 



















The court, after stating that such employ poldir 
were clearly covered by the act as being engyg oly 
in the transportation of men and materials jy a iat 
terstate and foreign commerce, found that | “ali ave 
company circumscribed as it was by its relatiy P t d 
ship to the War Department had met an objec; os 

as . UR ion 16. 
test of good faith in relying on that Departmen. _ tic 

. . : t sec 
rulings, despite knowledge of the possibly contr, rain th 
Wage-Hour Division rulings. The court }y legisla 
however, that section 9 of the Portal-to-Porfi. enti 
Act was invalid to the extent that it deprived netion 


employees of their actual damages, since it ¢ 
stroyed rights which had already vested in the 
employees to sue for overtime pay. Overtingme. Tw 
for such services as were performed in this cagmployee 
was distinguished from unexpected liabilities rk per’ 
amounts due for preliminary and _postliminagmpject 
activities, and the court intimated that thegmertime 
rights were not founded solely on the Fair Labgied at 
Standards Act but were inherent in the employ rate 
ment contracts. pay t 

Section 9 was held valid insofar as it deprivegmally P 
employees of an additional equal amount as liqugmes the 
dated damages and attorney’s fees. The liquidategm(l) A 
damages were deemed a substitute for interest og an &? 
a judgment, which by various statutes in othegmat “T' 
instances had been reduced retroactively; and th@jastru 
attorney’s fees were recognized as not customarilgpat th 
paid by the losing side. to pe 
defe 
“dood Faith’? No Defense to Injunction. A Unitedie for 
States circuit court of appeals recently dealt witli§g bot 
the question whether reliance on an administraq{thor 






















il Act 


tive order or ruling by an employer, in “goodiantir 
faith,” is a defense to an injunction against furthemir L 
violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Thee gr 


case * involved a claim by a coal dealer for exemp-fJere 

tion as a retail establishment under sectiolimag 
13 (a) (2). “Steam” sales of over 25 tons annuallyjown 
to industrial, commercial, and governmental e(§eld, 
tablishments, and to schools, churches, and apar'-@rior 


ments, were held to be not retail in characte! fherel 
here 





4 Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co. v. McComb (U.S.C.C.A (8th), Mar. 10, 1 
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Jer” sales were likewise nonretail, although 


ar Dep were “courtesy” sales made at no profit. 








Workers , sales, constituting 96, 44, and 37 percent of 
oan ‘otal sales of various yards in different fiscal 
© Will, were held to have been such a substantial 
Ovided of the business as to preclude the application 





e exemption. 

holding that section 9 of the Portal Act did 
apply to injunction proceedings, the court 
od that the liability from which the employer 





employ 
"lals in 











Sat & vclieved by that section was only for damages 
a past disobedience to the act as provided in 
he ion 16. Of possible significance was the fact 
rimen 





t section 17, relating to injunctions, does not 
‘ain the word “liability”. Further, nothing in 
legislative history of the Portal Act indicated 
intention on the part of Congress to prevent 
nections in such cases. 
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| Action to Recover Overtime Under 8-Hour 
. Two recent cases dealt with the right of an 
ployee to recover compensation for overtime 
rk performed on a Federal construction project 
ject to the 8-Hour Law. This law provides that 
srtime work on such projects is to be compen- 
ed at not less than time and one-half the regu- 











mplogm rate of pay and penalizes employers for failure 

pay the overtime rate, but it does not speci- 
privegmally provide for civil action by employees as 
3 liquifihes the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


idatefm (1) A State court allowed recovery of overtime ° 
est og an employee ina civil action. The court stated 
othemmat “remedial legislation is to be given a liberal 
id th@@nstruction to effectuate its purpose and aim’’; 
narilgmat the law’s aim is to benefit employees as well 

to penalize employers, and that such aim would 
_ BBR defeated if employees were denied the right to 
lite@ie for compensation due them. Cases interpret- 
willie both State and Federal laws were cited showing 
Strig@@ithorization of civil actions when a statute 
00dFanting benefits was silent on the subject. The 
‘their Labor Standards Act was distinguished, on 
Thefhe ground that specific provisions for civil suits 
Mpere necessary to allow awarding of double 
u0lamages. Decisions denying recovery handed 
alyfown prior to the 1940 amendments, the court 
Meld, were not controlling. The 8-Hour Law, 
i'-Mrior to those amendments, it was pointed out, 
Merely announced a desirable work standard, 
hereas the amendments provided a positive di- 











o4s 


' Filardo y. Foley Bros. (N. Y. Ct. of App., Mar. 11, 1948). 


rection to pay premium overtime rates. The 8- 
Hour Law.requirement should be read into the 
contract between the United States and the con- 
tractor, and hence employees are entitled to 
recover as third party beneficiary. 

(2) In similar circumstances a court decided ® 
that an employee could not recover overtime com- 
pensation in a civil suit as a third party benefi- 
ciary, under either the 8-Hour Law or the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The latter, providing for pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate to employees working 
on Government buildings, contained special pro- 
visions for bringing suit by an employee on the 
contractor’s bond, only when the Comptroller 
General had not withheld sufficient funds to 
reimburse the employee. As to the 8-Hour Law, 
the court took the position that the contract 
between the Federal Government and the con- 
tractor did not directly provide for a right of 
action by the employee and that he was, therefore, 
only an incidental beneficiary not entitled to re- 
cover at common law. The services claimed as 
overtime consisted of travel time to and from 
work, which, the court said, were declared by the 
Portal Act to be not compensable. 


Labor Relations 


Business Controversy Not a Labor Dispute. The 
United States Supreme Court sustained’ a tem- 
porary injunction granted by a lower Federal 
court on the ground that the dispute was a business 
controversy and not a labor dispute protected 
against injunction by the Norris-La Guardia 
(Anti-Injunction) Act. The petitioner for the 
injunction owned an eating place and bought bread 
from a particular bakery. The bread was delivered 
by « union driver employed by the bakery. 

As the usual hour of delivery by the driver was 
inconvenient, the petitioner asked the bakery to 
arrange for another delivery time. The bakery 
was unable to comply, and the petitioner made 
arrangements to get bread from another bakery. 
A few weeks later, the president of the local union 
to which the driver belonged requested immediate 
payment from the petitioner of $150 claimed to be 
due the driver. The petitioner refused to pay, 
claiming she had never dealt with the driver and 





6 Willis v. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Co. (U. 8. D. C., E. D. Okla., March 


4, 1948). 
? Bakery Sales Drivers Local Union No. 33 vy. Wagshal (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 
15, 1948). 
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had always paid the bakery directly. Shortly 
thereafter, she sent a check to the bakery for the 
balance due. The union returned the check to 
the petitioner with a statement that payment was 
due the driver. 
The next day, the new bakery ceased delivering 
bread to the petitioner, stating that the union 
had threatened to ‘pull out all its drivers” unless 
such deliveries ceased. Through an effective boy- 
cott the union kept the petitioner from obtaining 
bread from other bakeries and also picketed the 
petitioner’s business premises. The petitioner 
sought an injunction against these union activities; 
the union moved to dismiss the action because the 
controversy was a “labor dispute” under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. The lower court granted a tem- 
porary injunction and the Supreme Court sus- 
tained its decision, holding that the conflict over 
the unpaid bill was a business controversy and not 
a labor dispute within the meaning of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. In disposing of a preliminary 
issue in the case in another connection, the court 
pointed out that the Taft-Hartley Act changed the 
Norris-La Guardia Act only in instances when the 
National*Labor Relations Board sought an in- 
junction in the manner provided in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, not when a private party instituted 
injunction proceedings. 


Non-Communist Affidavits. Both the National 
Labor Relations Board and the courts recently 
decided a number of cases dealing with failure of 
unions to file non-Communist affidavits and 
financial and organizational data, as required by 
sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act as amended by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

(1) A United States Circuit Court held * that 
an NLRB order requiring an employer to cease 
from interfering with his employees in their right 
to form and join a union, which was issued prior 
to the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, may 
be enforced despite the complaining union’s fail- 
ure to comply with the affidavit and filing require- 
ments of the amended act. These requirements 
were not retroactive, the court ruled, and hence 
were inapplicable to a complaint filed prior to 
their enactment, which complaint was based on a 
violation of the old act. 





* National Labor Relations Board vy. Mylan-Sparta Co, (U. 8. C. C, A, (6th) 
Feb. 10, 1048). 











(2) A union amended its constitution t, redgammnco™P 
the number of its officers to two, who then dlourp0S 
non-Communist affidavits. The employer MB. op? 


tended that the former officers were contin,; 

perform their previous functions, and that 9: ; 
had failed to file the required affidavits, the ch, 
made by the union was simply an attemp 
evade the amended act’s requirements, [p , 
ruling this contention, the Board pointed oy; 
it was not the act’s purpose to require the p, 
to investigate the authenticity or truth of 
affidavits filed, and that persons desiring to eg 
lish such falsification should have recourse ty 
Department of Justice for criminal prosecy 
The Board also refused a request for a ruling 
officers of the parent body or federation, jy ; 
case the CIO, be required to file non-Commy, 
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affidavits as a prerequisite to resorting to ,gupstitulv 
cedures under the act. two T 

(3) The NLRB held ® that an employee yt wit 
petitions for decertification of a union need not qmpons © 
non-Communist affidavits and financial and org,id coms 
izational data, since these requirements apply oqqmtional 


t-Har 
or isst 


to labor organizations. It also ruled that a unio, 
previous certification more than a year prior tot 


petition did not bar a decertification proceedigmseek 

(4) Recently, the Board also ruled " that, whim inv0 
its records show compliance with the non-Coggthe ¢ 
munist affidavit and financial and organizations auth 
filing requirements of the act, it will overrule qm 04 
employer’s contention that such compliance mggpor 


9 


be affirmatively shown in the proceeding itself. 2) A 
(5) Two cases involved the right of a uniggt¥°2 


which has not complied with sections 9 (f), (ggPX® ' 
and (h) of the act to intervene in proceedingge2®™ 
before the Board which are initiated by others. gp“! | 
the first case,’? the Board permitted the Ste deral 
workers Union (CIO), which had not compli p pro 
with sections 9 (f) and (h), but which had a valiggp4's © 
existing contract with the employer, to intervet e 


in a representation proceeding brought by anothe 
union, not only for the purpose of asserting it 
contract as a bar to the petition, but also for th 
purpose of resisting the other union’s claim the 
the existing appropriate bargaining unit should, 
changed. In a second case * the Board permitt 
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* In re Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. (76 NLRB No. —, Mar. 4, 1948). 


© In re Acme Boot Manufacturing Co., Inc. (76 NLRB No. —, Feb. Ine! 


1948). Evans 
ut In re Lion Oil Co, (76 NLRB No 88, Mar. 4, 1948). b. 25, 1 
12 In re American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. (76 NLRB No. —, Feb. 17, |! Unite 
3 In re Bush Woolen Millz, Inc. (76 NLRB No. 94, Mar. 5, 1948). . 15, ] 
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OD to raf complying union to intervene, not only for 
10 then @Mpurpose of setting up their contract as a bar 
\Ployer JMMe opposing union’s petition, but for all pur- 
Dtinuingm. the only limitation being a refusal to place 










that as lM noncomplying union’s name on an election 
, the ch, nt. 

attempim) Three employees petitioned for the decer- 
- In odflfetion of a noncomplying union. The Board 






od to receive evidence designed to show that 
decertification petition was instigated by the 
lover, and that some of the signatures on the 
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& to esifMion were obtained through intimidation by 
ire to @™ employer during working hours and on the 








‘Osecuti™it premises. The Board based its ruling on its 
uling (omary policy of excluding from a representa- 
nN, in (Mb case any evidence of unfair labor practices. 
ommuy 





titutionality of Taft-Hartley Act Provisions. 
two recent decisions, Federal district courts 
t with the constitutionality of several pro- 
os of the Taft-Hartley Act. (1) A court 
j constitutional ' section 10 (j) of the amended 
ply ogtional Labor Relations Act (a portion of the 
1 Uniogilatt-Hartley Act), which authorizes the Board, 
or tomer issuing an unfair labor practice complaint, 
ceedigmseek a temporary injunction against the prac- 
it, whe involved, pending the Board’s determination 
the charges. The court held that the Board 
s authorized to delegate to the General Coun- 
Tule @™ and to its regional offices, such powers to seek 
‘e mugmporary injunctions. 
self 92) A court held * unconstitutional on its face 
unioggetion 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act insofar as it 
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f) (ofmkes unlawful any expenditure by a labor or- 
edingmmization in connection with any election at 
rs. ich votes are to be cast for candidates for 
Stedmederal office. The court took the position that 


nple@e Prohibition on such expenditures abridged the 
-_ygligm@its of freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
rvena Violation of the first amendment to the Con- 
tution, and could not be sustained as a con- 
tutional exercise of the power of Congress to 
ntrol the manner of holding elections involving 
cderal offices. 


ification Proceedings. Recently the NLRB 
ued several decisions dealing with principles 











1g it 


eb. “Gi In re Magnesium Casting Co. (76 NLRB No. 38, Feb. 19, 1948). 
Evans v. International Typographical Union (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. Ind., 
b. 25, 1948). 
WEP United States v. Congress of Industrial Organizations (U.S. D. C., D. C., 
- 15, 1948). 





applicable in decertification proceedings. (1) The 
Board held” that in such proceedings it would 
apply the same rules of decision ‘‘as have been, 
and still are, applied with respect to petitions for 
investigation and certification of representatives.” 
Hence, an existing collective agreement which 
would not bar a certification proceeding likewise 
would not bar a decertification proceeding. 

(2) The Board also ruled ® that in such pro- 
ceedings, evidence of the employees’ reason for 
filing the decertification petition is irrelevant and 
is properly excluded. 

(3) A petition by employees for union decerti- 
fication ” alleged that they no longer desired to 
be represented by the then recognized union. 
The union contended that it was necessary for the 
petition to allege that the union no longer 
represented the employees, and that, in any case, 
the Board should not entertain the petition because 
a majority of the employees were still members 
of the union. The Board rejected both of these 
contentions. The petition was sufficient, the 
Board held, and it was not the intent of Congress 
in passing the decertification provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to require employees working 
under a union-shop contract to withdraw from 
the union as a condition of filing a decertification 
petition, inasmuch as such withdrawal would 
jeopardize their jobs. 

(4) The right of employees to withdraw petitions 
for decertification was involved in another NLRB 
decision.” The employer contended that inas- 
much as the employee had sought to withdraw 
the petition as a result of coercion by the union 
against whom it was directed, such request should 
be denied. The Board rejected this contention 
on the basis of its traditional practice of permitting 
withdrawal of representation petitions when no 
prejudice would result. The employee had filed 
no charges of unfair labor practices against the 
union on account of the alleged coercion, the 
Board pointed out, and, in accordance with its 
established principle, it would not permit intro- 
duction of evidence of unfair labor practices in a 
representation or a decertification proceeding. 
Two Board members dissented, taking the view 





7 In re Snow & Nealley Co. (76 NLRB No. 53, Feb. 26, 1948). 

1% In re Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. (76 NLRB No. 57, Feb. 26, 
1948). 

1 In re Kraft Foods Co. (76 NLRB No. 77, Mar. 2, 1948). 

® In re Underwriters Salvage Co. of New York (76 NLRB No. 91, Mar. 4, 
1948). 
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that a decertification proceeding differs from a 
representation proceeding. They claimed repre- 
sentation proceedings are generally initiated by 
labor unions, which know how to utilize the Board’s 
machinery, whereas decertification petitions are 
filed by individuals or loosely-formed groups who 
seek to exercise their right not to belong to a 
union. Such individuals and groups, if they can 
be coerced into withdrawing their decertification 
petitions, are hardly likely to risk filing unfair 
labor practice charges against the coercing union. 
Hence, the dissenting members concluded, the 
holding of a decertification election would com- 
pletely protect against even the possibility of 
coercion and would prejudice no one. 


Voting Rights of Economic Strikers. Among the 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act 
made by the Taft-Hartley Act is the provision of 
section 9 (c) (3) that “employees on strike who are 
not entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible 
to vote” in an election held in connection with a 
representation proceeding. Prior to such amend- 
ment, the act was silent with respect to strikers’ 
voting rigits. The Board, however, had evolved 
its own rules governing eligibility to vote. Among 
these was the principle that in an election held 
during an economic strike (one not resulting from 
unfair labor practices by the employer) both the 
strikers and their replacements were entitled to 
vote, even when this permitted voting by strikers 
not entitled to reinstatement because their jobs 
had been filled. In the first case* involving this 
question that has arisen under the amended act, 
a petition was submitted for an election to be held 
during the course of an economic strike. The 
employer had replaced some of the strikers, and 
his plant continued in operation. In directing the 
election, the Board ruled that both the replace- 
ments and the strikers were to be permitted to 
vote, subject to challenge concerning their eligibil- 
ity to cast ballots, since at that stage it could not 
accurately determine which of the striking em- 
ployees had been validly replaced and which were 
still entitled to reinstatement. Challenged ballots 
would not be counted unless the results of the 
election might be affected by counting them. In 
the latter event, an investigation would be made, 
in connection with each challenged ballot, to 





" Jn re Pipe Machinery Co. (76 NLRB No. 37, Feb. 19, 1948). 

















determine whether the voter was eligib|e to 
the ballot, or ineligible because he haq ' 
replaced. 
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Company Dominated Unions. The Taft-Hy. 
Act in amending the National Labor Rel, 
Act provided that the NLRB, in deciding ¢ 
which involved company domination of or ge 


ection 
ance to unions, was to apply the “same rfl. of 
tions and rules of decision * * irrespecifilrt * 


of whether or not the labor organization aff) the 
is affiliated with a labor organization nation) raging 
international in scope.” In its first decision fin, p 





volving this provision, the Board laid down cenit. empl 
rules it would follow in dealing with unions dog nmiss 
nated or assisted by employers. These py; » parti 
based on the principle of applying the same rey, wages 
to both affiliated and unaffiliated unions, are: @ plan 
In all cases in which an employer is found to hfyance 





“dominated” a union, disestablishment of jing t 
union will be ordered, regardless of affiliation: ff ocow 
(2) in cases in which the unfair labor practidiitire ir 
amount to “interference and support” of a wnifbetes ¢ 
but not to domination, the Board will only isfierce, ¢ 
an order that recognition be withheld until ¢ 
union is subsequently certified. (This manifes 
would not be until it had purged itself of the eff 
of the employer’s interference and support, a 
become genuinely independent of him.) 
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bsiste 
Representation Elections Once a Year. Section 9 @om t 
(3) of the amended National Labor Relations \qjnoun 
provides: ‘No election shall be directed in anfijrongf 


psitior 
Id by 


bargaining unit or any subdivision within whic 
in the preceding 12-month period, a valid electio 
shall have been held.”’ In a recent decision * thipuld | 
Board held that this provision does not bar @jated 
second election within the 12-month period if tijrainit 
first election was inconclusive (interpreting t@™st e 
words “valid election” in the statute to mean @Mpcati 
conclusive election). In this instance, the fing§jenefit 
election was inconclusive not because the uniogmts t 
failed to receive a majority vote, but because theng™bsis' 
might have been among the votes cast against tl@pss 0 
union, several cast by dischargees who had thermgiilow 


tofore been held ineligible to vote. jnite 
holat 


National Emergency Strike. Sections 206-210 “Hince, 
the Taft-Hartley Act authorize an injunction, ‘ 





4 ™ Unit 
22 In re Carpenter Steel Co. (76 NLRB No. —, Mar. —, 1948). pnn., 3 
3 In re Napa New York Warehouse, Inc. (76 NLRB No. 119, Mar. 19, |i Tho: 
8). 
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-nited period, against unions or employers, 
») a strike or lock-out occurs or is threatened 
h in the President’s opinion constitutes a 
‘nal emergency endangering the national 
th or safety. A Federal district court may 


‘@, + such injunction if petition is made by the 


pmey General acting upon the President’s 
tion which follows a report by a Presidential 
.d of inquiry. Recently, a Federal district 
rt” granted such an injunction restraining 
+h the union and the employer corporation from 
~ging in a strike or lock-out at an Oak Ridge, 
nn., plant, operated under a contract between 
» employer corporation and the Atomic Energy 
mmission. The injunction further prohibited 
parties to the dispute from making any changes 
wages, terms, and conditions of employment at 
» plant other than by mutual agreement. The 
ance of the injunction was based on the court’s 
ding that such a strike or lock-out, if permitted 
occur, would affect a substantial part of an 
tire industry engaged in commerce among the 
ates and in the production of goods for com- 
ce, and would imperil the national’safety. 


? 


erans Reemployment 


edit for Subsistence Payments. Another Federal 
strict court dealt with the question whether 
bsistence payments received by the veteran 
om the United States may be credited to an 
mount due him from a former employer for 
ongfully refusing to reinstate him in his former 


sition. In this case,” the court upheld the view 
ld by most of the other courts that subsistence 
uld not be credited against lost earnings. It 
ated that the purpose of section 8 of the Selective 
rainipg and Service Act was not to supplement 
st earnings, but to provide for schooling or 
cational rehabilitation, and that the amount of 
efit paid depended on the number of depend- 
his the veteran had. To permit deduction of 
ibsistence payments frorh damages awarded for 
ss of earnings, the court pointed out, would 
ow employers to benefit at the expense of the 
jnited States Governent, and would encourage 
lolation of the act, since in many cases subsist- 
hee, plus earnings in other employment, would 


™ United States v. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. (U. 8. D. C., E. D. 
enn., Mar. 19, 1948). 


Thompson v. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. (D. OC. 8. D., W. Va., Jan. 27, 
8), 
78492948—_5 


be more than what the veteran would have 
received in his former position; the purpose of 
compensating the veteran for deniai of his rights 
would thus be defeated. 


Discharge fon Cause. A United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals held* that economic conditions 
resulting from a strike might be “cause’’ for a 
veteran’s discharge within 1 year of his reinstate- 
ment. The veteran, who had been shipping fore- 
man in one of his employer’s 11 plants prior to his 
induction, was given a comparable position shortly 
after his discharge from the service. A few days 
before the date he was to report for work, the 
plants were closed by a strike, and 1 week later he 
was given a week’s pay with a notice of dismissal. 
As only one plant was left, the employer consoli- 
dated shipping and stores—the latter involved 
most of the remaining work——and appointed the 
former superintendent of stores as foreman. The 
veteran was not qualified to handle stores. After 
he had secured another position, he was offered 
several inferior jobs by his former employer. 

The circuit court, contrary to the district court, 
held that there was no failure to reinstate the 
veteran. It also ruled that the abolition of the 
veteran’s former position did not constitute dis- 
crimination against him either as an individual 
or as a veteran, but was for economic reasons. 
The strike had necessitated consolidation and 
abolition of many positions, and the veteran was 
not qualified for any existing position with pay 
equal to that of his former job. 


Right to Vacation With Pay. A collective bargain- 
ing contract made by a veteran’s employer with 
a union, during the veteran’s absence in the armed 
services provided that employees should receive 
vacation with pay for 1 week after 1 year’s 
“service,” and for 2 weeks after 5 year’s ‘‘service.”’ 
If his time in the Army were included as “service,” 
the veteran would have been entitled to a 2-week 
vacation. 

The court held ” that the contract applied to 
the veteran, even though it was made in his 
absence. In an earlier case, the same court had 
held that a veteran was bound by an adverse but 
nondiscriminatory agreement, giving union stew- 
ards top seniority, made in his absence. By the 





*® Ruesterholtz v. Titefler (U. 8. O. C. A. (3d), Feb. 20, 1948), 
” Mentzel v. Diamond (U. 8. C. C, A. (3rd), Mar. 16, 1948). 
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same token the veteran was entitled to benefits 
provided in his favor in agreements made during 
his absence. The court pointed out that time in 
the Army was “service” entitling the veteran to 
vacation pay, and that the veteran was protected 
while away to the same extent as if he had been 
continuously at the plant or away on furlough or 
leave of absence. 


Decisions of State Courts 


California—Freedom To Picket. In two cases, a 
lower California court refused to permit abridg- 
ment of the right to picket peacefully. 

(1) A city ordinance imposed a license tax as a 
condition of exercising the right of stranger picket- 
ing. The court held * that the right to picket is 
recognized as a privilege guaranteed under the 
State and Federal Consititutions, and that a 
license tax levied upon such a privilege is uncon- 
stitutional because “a State may not impose a 
charge for the enjoyment of a right granted by the 
Federal Constitution.”” The ordinance was in- 
valid, the court pointed out, because the classifica- 
tion of these subject to the license tax and those 
not subject to it was arbitrary and unreasonable. 

(2) An employer was engaged in interstate 
commerce and hence subject to the National Labor 
Relations Act. The court found ™ that prior to 
the act’s amendment by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the union demanded that the employer sign a 
closed-shop contract, and that he compel his 
employees to join the union. Upon the employer’s 
refusal, his plant was picketed by the union al- 
though at no time did the union represent a major- 
ity of the employees. A consent election held by 
the National Labor Relations Board resulted in 
an overwhelming vote against the union. The 
employer thereupon sought an injunction against 
the union’s activities. The court held that, inas- 
much as the picketing was peacefully conducted 
in connection with a labor dispute, it was constitu- 
tionally protected and could not be enjoined, for 
to do so would be to deny the union its constitu- 
tional right of free speech. The lawful activity 
of picketing, however, was separable from the 
unlawful demand of the union that the employer 
sign a closed-shop contract or compel his employees 





" #® Greenwald v. Doremus (Calif. Superior Ct., Los Angeles County, Mar. 3, 
1948). 

® Diron v. International Poilermakers (Calif. Superior Ct., Los Angeles 
County, Feb. 10, 1948). 
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to join the union in violation of the Nationa] Lahm private 
Relations Act. Hence, the court held, jt , - al 
permissible to enjoin the union from making gy tituti 
unlawful demands. ssl C 
Indiana —Ingunction Against Noncomplying [); The jw 
An Indiana statute prohibits granting an inj, ‘ -i 
tion to any complainant who has failed to coy a 


with any legal obligation involved in the |, 
dispute, or who has failed to attempt a settlem, 
by negotiation, mediation, or voluntary arbi; 
tion. An employer in a recent case ® was pickets 
for his refusal to recognize the union which, | 
conceded, represented a majority of his employes 
In the suit which the employer brought for ay j; 
junction, the union contended that the employ, 
had failed to comply with his legal obligation ; 
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bargain with the majority union and had refusdih ra] 
to negotiate, or to permit mediation or voluntai. with 
arbitration. The court held that, inasmuch @.. to 
the union had failed to file the non-Commun artley 





affidavits and financial and organizational da 





required by the Taft-Hartley Act, the employdiifiscons 
was under no legal obligation to recognize it no Strik 
to negotiate, mediate, or arbitrate. Hence, thor d 
injunction was properly granted because thi@nploye 
union’s noncompliance removed it from the prolihrbids 





tection of the State anti-injunction statute und 
the facts involved. Since the dispute involve -% P 
only the union’s demand for recognition, th 
court pointed out, there was nothing to negotiate 
mediate, or arbitrate. 


Tennessee and Nebraska—Constitutionality of Ani 
Closed Shop Legislation. State appellate cour 
continue to sustain provisions of State constitu 
tions and laws outlawing the closed shop, the tw 
most recent such decisions being in Tennessee an 
Nebraska. In the first,*' the court took the posi 
tion that the Tennessee open-shop law, whic! 
makes it unlawful for an employer to deny em 
ployment to any person for membership or non 
membership in a union and outlaws collectiy 
agreements providing for such exclusion, is a col 
stitutional exercise of the State’s police power 
It rejected the contention that the law was ul 
constitutional as discriminating against uni 
members and favoring nonunionists, or an Uw! 
reasonable and arbitrary restriction on the liberty 





® Fulford vy. Smith Cabinet Mfg. Co. (Ind. App. Ct., March 10, 1948 
| Mascari v. International Teamsters Union (Tenn. Sup. Ct., Feb. 25,1» 
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rivate contract, in violation of the equal pro- 
jon and due process clauses of both the State 
stitution and the fourteenth amendment to the 
oral Constitution. 

The second decision,” by the Nebraska high 
+, sustained similar legislation in the form of 
amendment to the State constitution, on the 
ne ground. Additional contentions raised by 
, union in its attack on the law’s validity were 
‘ected. The court ruled that (1) the legislation 
: not invalid as impairing the obligation of 
isting collective agreements in violation of 
icle I, section 10, of the Federal Constitution, 
ich prohibits such impairment by the States; 
) the legislation did not abridge the rights of 
¢ speech and assembly in violation of the due 
ncess clause of the fourteenth amendment to the 
deral Constitution; and (3) it was not in con- 
t with the National Labor Relations Act either 
ior to or after its amendment by the Taft- 
artley Act. 
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isconsin—Compulsory Arbitration and the Right 
Strike. A Wisconsin statute provides that a 
hor dispute between a public utility and its 
mployees must be submitted to arbitration; 
rbids all strikes, regardless of their purpose, 












Lincoln Union v. Northwestern Iron & Metal Co. (Neb. Sup. Ct., Mar. 
1948). 
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before, during, or after arbitration; and makes it 
a misdemeanor for public-utility employees to go 
out on strike. In holding these provisions of the 
statute unconstitutional, a lower State court 
stated that they violate the Federal Constitution 
by forcing public-utility employees into involun- 
tary servitude in contravention of the thirteenth 
amendment, and, in contravention of the four- 
teenth amendment, they deprive such employees 
of liberty without due process of law and deny 
equal protection of the laws by taking away the 
right to strike which all other employees in the 
State possess. The court emphasized three fac- 
tors: (1) although the State may regulate a busi- 
ness “affected with a public interest’? such as a 
public utility, it does not necessarily follow that 
such regulation is equally valid when applied to 
those merely employed by such a business; (2) 
the prohibition here involved against strikes is 
absolute, regardless of the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of the purposes of the strike, and such 
complete prohibition is equivalent to involuntary 
servitude; and (3) the criminal sanctions are di- 
rected against any public utility worker who 
strikes, whereas no antistrike legislation of which 
the court was aware went further than to prohibit 
the calling of or inducing to a strike. 





33 State ex rel. Dairyland Power Cooperative v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board (Wis. Cir. Ct., Dane County, Mar. 13, 1948). 



















































under section 10 (c) of the LMRA of 1947, which », by pe 
the same treatment of affiliated and unaffiliated sie _ ieibi 
On March 15, in the Carpenter Steel Co. (Reading 90 ver 
h case, on charges filed by the United Steelworker ; UM 
rono Ogy of America (CIO), the NLRB found that the com, fil .-to-w 
activities “constituted domination of the Empies ate 
Representation Committee,’’ and ordered the committs temy 
Recent Labor Events _ iswtabiishment. “In the Hershey Metal Pon mentem 
(of Ansonia and Derby, Conn.) case, the Ansonia p ei 
Workers Union of the International Union of Mine \ we 
and Smelter Workers (CIO) charged company-doming, * pos' 
of the Employees’ Committee and the Employees’ py for 
sentative Association Independent Union, Local \y Hib yccion, 
Disagreeing with the NLRB trial examiner’s finding , 
March 16, 1948 Board found the unaffiliated organizations were “Free fe 5 FEDE 
control” by the company, and therefore did not d Knoxvi 
Tue Senate Passep House Concurrent Resolution 131 disestablishment. The company, however, was ordemsfimmergetc) 
disapproving the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 refrain from dealing with the independent unions, pen, mbers ¢ 
of 1948, to transfer the United States Employment Service, certification of an exclusive bargaining representatjmmm eng 
temporarily in the Department of Labor, and the Bureau (Source: NLRB release R-49, and R-50, p. 8, Mar, emicals 
of Employment Security, to the Department of Labor 1948; for discussion see p. 538 of this issue.) mie E1 
(see Chron. item for Jan. 19, 1948, MLR, Mar. 1948). m dist 
(Source: Congressional Record, Mar. 16, 1948, p. 2891). March 19 ptual af 
On February 25, the House had adopted the concurrent LRR} 
resolution of disapproval. (Source: Congressional Record, BITUMINOUS-COAL OPERATORS who claimed to repres@™m—LR, Ap 
Feb. 25, 1948, p. 1767.) three-fourths of the industry proposed a joint confereyi/On Ma 
to settle the strike of 350,000 miners (see Chron. item @Mjjed 2! 
Tue strike of 100,000 members of the United Packing- Mar. 12, 1948, MLR, Apr. 1948; for discussion, see \Lpration, 
house Workefs of America (CIO) was called in 100 plants Apr. 1948, p. III and p. 412, p. 532 of this issue) if they fgifarch 1, 
after the major packers refused to grant more than a 9- returned to work. (Source: Labor Relations Reportfiifreemen 
cent wage increase (previously accepted by the AFL Vol. 21, 9LA, p. 1020.) ily pre 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters) and to arbitrate the dispute. On March 23, the President, by Executive Order \q@jOn M: 
Acting under the “national emergency”’ provisions of the 9939, under section 206 of the LMRA of 1947, created M34, cre 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (section 206), board of inquiry to report on the issues involved. (Soursgipergenc 
the President, by Executive Order 9934A, created a 3-man White House release, Apr. 3, 1948.) deral ] 
board of inquiry (Mar. 15) to report on the issues. (Source: On March 30, by court order, the UMWA presideqiiOn Ms 
Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 1375, Labor Relations Re- testified before the board. pngress 
porter, 21 LRR, p. 233, and daily press; for discussion, On March 31, the board of inquiry reported, holdigiant op 
see MLR, Apr. 1948, p. III and p. 412, p. 523 of this issue.) that the stoppage was concerted and “induced.”’ ment: 
On April 8, the inquiry board reported that the offer On April 3, the President directed the Attorney Genergiaily pr 
of a 9-cent hourly wage increase was “‘substantial.”” In- to end the shut-down by injunction. The District FedeJOn M 
ability of the parties to agree on wage criteria was given Court at Washington issued a temporary restraining origfesiden 
as the apparent difficulty in the dispute, complicated by directing the UMWA president to “instruct forthwith¥jJant “4 
the rivalry of three unions representing workers of the striking miners to return to work, and both parties elation 
same employer. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, engage in collective bargaining on pensions. (Soure 
21-9LA, p. 978.) United Mine Workers Journal, Apr. 15, 1948, p. 3.) [jfarch 
On April 9, the President commended the Board’s On April 6, 7,000 anthracite miners went out in syoM 15) 
report to both parties as ‘‘a thorough, careful, and objec- pathy. orkers 
tive analysis of the dispute’; asked renewed negotiations; On April 7, the Government filed civil and crimin nd Res 
and directed the Federal Mediation and Conciliation contempt proceedings in the Federal District Court 4.6, 
Service to arrange further conferences in the light of Washington against the UMWA president and the uniog,., qo. 
information contained in the study. Spokesmen on both for failure to obey the temporary injunction of Apr! Wain, 
sides pledged their efforts to settle the strike by concilia- (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 21 LRRM, p. 2570, s0@Mh +. 9) 
tion. (Source: White House release, Apr. 9, 1948, and 21 LRR, p. 275, and daily press.) 
daily press.) On April 10, the two trustees (labor and operator) MBs. 
the UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund jointly agre@ 9, 3 
March 18 upon the choice of United States Senator Styles Bridges # spent 
New Hampshire as “public” trustee. ent |b 
Tue Natronat Lasor Revations Boarp, in two unani- On April 12, the trustees announced a tentative o> HP, 
mous decisions, announced its “company union” policy promise agreement, with the operators’ trustee dissentim LR, 
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reby pensions of $100 a month are to be paid to miners, 
, eligibility as of May 29, 1946, who retire at age 62, 
+20 years’ service. 

e UMWA president sent the striking miners two 
,-to-work” telegrams. The Federal District Court 
i, “show-cause”’ hearing on the Government’s charges 












COMmiti@lllontempt against the UMWA president and the union 
‘Oduets ¢ ignoring the April 3 order. The court refused to 
Sonia B ygnize previous communications as compliance with 
Mine \ : order (which the court extended to April 23), and re- 
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.q postponement of the hearing on contempt charges 
for April 14). (Source: Daily press; for further 
yssion, see p. 532 of this issue). 







» FepeRAL GOVERNMENT, in the Federal District Court 
‘noxville, obtained its first injunctive order under the 









Orderedii/™ergeucy provisions of the LMRA of 1947, restraining 
S, Pendilismbers of the Atomic Trades and Labor Council (AFL) 
Sentatiimam engaging in a strike, and the Carbide and Carbon 
- Mar. @iemicals Corporation at the Oak Ridge Laboratory of the 





mie Energy Commission from imposing a lock-out, and 
m disturbing wages and working conditions except by 
tual agreement. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
LRRM, p. 2525 and daily press; for discussion, see 
LR, Apr. 1948, p. III and p. 411, and p. 532 of this issue.) 
On March 1, the union had threatened a strike of 900 
led and technical workers on March 5. The cor- 
ation, a private firm, which assumed operations on 
rch 1, refused to continue for 30 days the collective 
reement made with the preceding company. (Source: 
ily press.) 

On March 5, the President, by Executive Order No. 
34, created a board of inquiry under the “national 
hergencies” section (206) of the LMRA. (Source: 
deral Register, Vol. 13, p. 1259.) 

On March 9, the Atomic Energy Commission informed 
pngress that it sought a labor policy to assure unbroken 
ant operations and also avoid the use of arbitrary gov- 
mmental authority whenever a dispute arose. (Source: 
aily press.) 

On March 16, the board of inquiry reported to the 
esident, emphasizing that continuous operation of the 
ant “is essential to national safety.’”’ (Source: Labor 
ties @Melations Reporter, 21 LRR, p. 229 and 9 LA, p. 1004.) 
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TTLEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED of the 1l-week strike of 
orkers represented by Local 471 of the United Cafeteria 
hd Restaurant Workers of the United Public Workers of 
erica (CIO) against the Government Services Inc., a 
on-Government enterprise operating cafeterias in Federal 
iidings. Provision was made for a wage increase of 6% 
nts an hour and arbitration of other issues. The Federal 
orks Administrator was instrumental in bringing about 
ttlement. 

On January 5, some 1,900 members of the union had 
ispended work in Government cafeterias. GSI manage- 
hent had contended that union leaders must sign non- 
ommunist affidavits as a prerequisite to bargaining (see 
LR, Mar. 1948, p. 305). 

On February 6, the officers of the United Cafeteria and 
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Restaurant Workers signed the non-Communist affidavit. 
However, this did not qualify the union to utilize the facili- 
ties of the NLRB and the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, because the officers of the parent organiza- 
tion, the UPWA, had not signed. 

On February 16, the Federal Works Administrator ap- 
pointed George E. Strong as conciliator in the dispute. 

On February 27, Clare E. Hoffman, member of Congress, 
ordered 16 witnesses to appear at a closed Congressional 
hearing on the strike. 

On March 2, the conciliator submitted proposals to both 
parties for the settlement of the dispute. 

On March 15, the Federal Works Administrator informed 
GSI that the Government might have to take over the 
operation of its 42 cafeterias to end the strike. (Source: 
BLS records and daily press.) 


March 24 


Tue CHaArTER of the proposed International Trade Organi- 
zation, to promote the expansion of world commerce, was 
signed by 53 of the 56 nations attending the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment in Havana, which 
began on November 21, 1947 (for earlier action, see Chron. 
items for Oct. 30, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948 and for Aug. 22, 
1947, MLR, Nov. 1947). The Charter was to be sent to 
the government of each nation for ratification. (Source: 
White House release, Mar. 24, 1948, and daily press.) 


March 27 


THE EMERGENCY BOARD, appointed by the President under 
the National Railway Labor Act (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 27, 1948, MLR, Mar. 1948) in the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.), the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(Ind.), and the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
(AFL) and the railroads, recommended a 15%-cent hourly 
increase retroactive to November 1, 1947—previously re- 
jected by these unions but accepted (see Chron. item for 
Nov. 14, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) by the two other “‘oper- 
ating’ unions (trainmen and conductors). (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, 21-9 LA, p. 865.) 

On April 6, in Cleveland, the unions rejected the 
Board’s recommendations. They notified the raiJroads of 
their willingness to negotiate up to April 27, but authorized 
a joint committee of the three unions to set a strike date 
within that time. (Source: Labor, Apr. 10, 1948, and 
daily press.) . 


March 29 

THe INTERNATIONAL TypoGrapHica Union (AFL) 
agreed to abandon its “‘no contract’’ policy and to enter 
negotiations for ending the strikes against 18 newspapers 
in 9 cities. (Source: Daily press.) 

On August 21, 1947, the ITU adopted the “no con- 
tract” policy, so as to avoid the ban against the closed shop 
imposed by the LMRA of 1947. As an alternative. ‘‘con- 
ditions of employment’”’ were to be posted in employer 
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establishments (see p. 482 of this issue). (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, 21 LRRM, p. 2555 and Senate Report 
986, 80th Cong., 2d sess., Mar. 15, 1948, p. 25.) 

On November 21, the General Counsel of the NLRB 
filed charges of unfair labor practices against the ITU. 
The publishers had charged that the ITU was attempting 
to impose new closed-shop arrangements on newspapers, 
despite the anti-closed shop provisions of the act. 

On November 24, Chicago printers represented by 
Local 16 of the ITU went on strike against 6 daily news- 
papers. They gave as their reason the insistence of the 
Chicago Publishers Association that any wage increase 
should be embodied in a formal contract in compliance 
with the LMRA 

On January 16, 1948, the NLRB petitioned the Federal 
District Court at Indianapolis for a temporary injunctive 
order, pending completion of the Board’s hearings and 
decision on the complaint of unfair labor charges against 
the union. (Senate Report 986, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
Mar. 15, 1948, p. 20.) 

On February 25, the Federal District Court at Indian- 
apolis, in the case of Evans v. The International Typo- 
graphical Union, upheld the constitutionality of section 
10 (j) of the LMRA. This clause permits the NLRB, 
pending its decision on an unfair labor practice complaint 
to seek a temporary injunctive order. (Source: Labor 
telations Reporter, 21 LRRM, p. 2553; for discussion, see 
p. 537 of this issue.) This was the first major test case of 
its kind, Pe 

On March 27, the Federal District Court at Indianapolis 
granted a temporary injunction, restraining the ITU and 
its executive council from pursuing the ‘‘no contract”’ 
policy with newspaper publishers. (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, 21 LRRM, p. 2553; for discussion, see 
MLR, Apr. 1948, p. III and p. 413.) 


Tae NLRB, in its first decision on “fronting’’ (for discus- 
sion, see MLR, Apr. 1948, p. III), unanimously denied a 
motion of Mrs. Josephine Froelich to have her name placed 
on & ballot as an individual in a representation election at 
the Campbell Soup Co.’s plant at Sacramento, Calif. The 
Board held that she filed the motion to intervene while a 
paid international representative of the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural, and Allied Workers’ Union of America (CIO), 
which had not filed non-Communist affidavits and financial 
data required by the LMRA of 1947 (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948). Despite her resignation 
from membership and office, she was ‘‘acting as an agent’’ 
of the noncomplying union and had “intervened in that 
capacity,”’ and not as an individual. An election at the 
plant was ordered within 30 days, for an estimated 200 
eligible production and maintenance employees. (Source: 
NLRB release R-52, Mar. 29, 1948.) 


March 30 


Tae PResIpENT apPproveD the Housing and Rent Act of 
1948 extending rent controls through March 31, 1949 (see 
Chron. items for Feb. 16, 1948, MLR, Apr. 1948, and 
Apr. 9, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947). No automatic change in 
rent ceilings was authorized. If the Housing Expediter 












does not approve a recommendation by a rent bog 
must be referred to the Emergency Court of Ap 
The Housing Expediter is authorized to seek injunetj 
against any violations of the act. Eviction controls 
strengthened in favor of the tenant. (Source: Public 
464, 80th Cong. 2d sess.) 
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March 31 a.” | 

jn Apri 
THE PRESIDENT APPROVED an act making an appropri, by a? 
of $55,000,000 for interim aid to Austria, France, and [1d the 


pending the adoption of the Foreign Assistance Aq rd, A 


1948. (Source: Public Law 470, 80th Cong., 2d sess payme 
On April 3, the President approved the Foreign Asif urce: | 
ance Act of 1948 (for Foreign Aid Act of 1947, see Ch» 
item for Dec. 17, 1947, MLR, Feb. 1948). The act p yINORI 
vides $5,300,000,000 for the European Recovery Progr bor Ma 
(see Chron. items for Dec. 19, 1947, MLR, Feb. 1948 ,.wmmess ©? ' 
Nov. 17, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) and for $798,009 qm”, st 
additional assistance (to the International Childres March 
Emergency Fund of the United Nations, to Greece , im 1948 
Turkey, and to China) bringing the total to $6,098,000 oMmour’®’ 
Provision was made for establishment of the Econongmm™®® R 


Cooperation Administration and for appointment of , 
Administrator for Economic Cooperation by the Preside:fmpril 2 
(Source: Public Law 472, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 






On April 7, the Senate approved the appointment 4 i NLR 
Paul G. Hoffman as Administrator for Economic Cooper! “28 
tion (Source: Congressional Record, Apr. 7, 1948, p. 423, gm 6 

torily 


On April 10, the charter and statutes for the permane 
organization to administer the ERP for 16 countries 
western Europe and the western zones of Germany we 
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completed by the Economic Conference’s working party pfair | 
The Economic Conference convened in Paris on March qe! 84 | 
(Source: Daily press.) so reco 

ase al 


Tue Feperat District Court in Denver, in the case wit 
Sperry v. Denver Building and Construction Trades Council, full 
denied the NLRB a temporary injunction on charges of Mii kind. 
secondary boycott brought against the unions by a no» 

union electrical contractor in connection with a building. 5 
project. The court held that such construction was pure) 

intrastate, and therefore not subject to the provisions Pus Se 


the LMRA of 1947 (see Chron. item for Feb. 11, 1948 
MLR, Mar. 1948). (Source: Labor Relations Reporter 
21-—Analysis, p. 98, and 21 LRRM, p. 2572.) 
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THE 3-MONTH sTRIKE Of about 3,000 cable and radio em 
ployees (on overseas messages) ended. Employees and tie 
Western Union Telegraph Co. signed a 1-year agreement 
which provided no wage increase. Employees of thre 
International Telephone and Telegraph Co. subsidiaries 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co., Commercial Cable 
Co., and All-American Cables and Radio, Inc.—did 10 
obtain a contract or a wage increase. 

On January 2, the employees—largely members of ti 
American Communications Association (CIO) or the Al 
American Cables Employees Association (Ind.) in he 
York City and San Francisco—had gone on strike. A % 
percent wage increase and union security were the chit 
issues (see MLR, Mar. 1948, p. 305). (Source: CIO News 
Jan. 5, 1948, and daily press.) 
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PresIDENT VETOED the bill to reduce individual in- 
ne-tax payments. He stated his conviction that ‘to 
yce the income of the Government by 5 billion dollars 
this time would exhibit a reckless disregard for the 
.ndness of our economy and the finances of our Govern- 


st.” (Source: White House release, Apr. 2, 1948.) 

jy April 2, the House of Representatives overrode the 
» by a vote of 311 to 88 and the Senate by 77 to 10, and 

sod the Revenue Act of 1948. (Source: Congressional 
rd, Apr. 2, pp. 4139 and 4165.) Individual income- 
ayments were reduced retroactive to January 1, 1948. 

puree: Public Law 471, 80th Cong. 2d sess.) 


yinoRITY OF THE Joint Congressional Committee on 
bor Management Relations submitted a report to Con- 
»<s on the first 6 months’ operations of the LMRA of 
7, after study of the law and of the committee’s report 
March 15 (see Chron. item for March 15, 1948, MLR 
nr. 1948, p. 424; for discussion, see p. 529, this issue). 
ource: Congressional Record, Apr. 1, 1948, p. 4060, and 
nate Report 986, Pt. 2, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 


pril 2 


: NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER, in the case of the Morristown 
nitting Mills, Inc., Morristown, Tenn., and Mrs. Beulah 
ae Mays, held that she had been discharged discrimi- 
torily for helping to circulate a petition for a wage 
rease and recommended her reinstatement, with back 
y. As an individual Mrs. May had filed charges of 
fair labor practices against the company under the 
MRA of 1947, because of her discharge. The examiner 
so recommended that the employer should be ordered to 
ase any antiunion activity. Unless exceptions were 
within 20 days, his recommendations were to have 
e full effect of an NLRB order in this case—the first of 
skind. (Source: NLRB release R—54, April 2, 1948.) 


' i 5 


HE SECRETARY OF LABOR made a minimum wage deter- 
ination, effective May 8, raising the hourly rate to 85 
ents from 60 cents for workers engaged in the suit and 
pat branch of the uniform and clothing industry, covered 
y the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 1936. For 
rtain auxiliary workers, hourly rates were increased to 

cents from 40 cents. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 
3, p. 1914.) 


April 7 


Tue Covuncit or Economic Apvisers, in a quarterly 
report (for earlier reports, see Chron. item for Dec. 22, 
1947, MLR, Feb. 1948, and MLR, Jan. 1947, p. 43) 
recommended to the President enlargement of an earlier 
anti-inflation program proposed by him (see Chron. 
items for Dec. 30, 1947, and Jan. 14, 1948, MLR, Feb. 
1948, and Nov. 17, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948), for meeting 
the problems connected with the European Recovery 
Program and preparedness. (Source: White House re- 


lease, Apr. 9, 1948, and daily press.) 


April 9 


Tue NLRB, in two unanimous 5-man-board decisions, 
declined to order elections for separate bargaining units 
of bricklayers in two steel plants, as requested by the 
Bricklayers’ * * * International Union of America 
(AFL). The United Steel Workers (CIO) represented all 
production workers at the National Tube Co. (Lorain, 
Ohio), and the Armco Employees’ Independent Federa- 
tion, Inc., was the bargaining agent at the American 
Rolling Mills Co. (Middletown, Ohio). In arriving at its 
decisions, the NLRB emphasized the close integration of 
the bricklayers’ work ‘“‘with the whole steel-making 
process and the long history of plant-wide bargaining in 
the steel industry.” These elections, if held, would have 
been the first step toward potential establishment of craft 
bargaining units in the industry. (Source: NLRB re- 
lease, R-57, Apr. 9, 1948.) 


April 13 


A SpecitaL FeperAt Court in Washington, D. C., in the 
case of the National Maritime Union of America (CIO) 
v. Herzog, ruled 2 to 1 that the signing of non-Communist 
affidavits by union officers (see Chron. item for Oct. 7, 
1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) is a prerequisite to the use of the 
facilities of the NLRB. The Court agreed unanimously 
that the filing of union membership and financial data 
provisions of the act were valid (for discussion, see MLR, 
July 1947, p. 59). (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
21-Summary, p. 1, and 21 LRRM, p. 2648.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Inland Steel Co. v. United 
Steel Workers of America (CIO) ruled 4 to 1 that the | 
LMRA of 1947 requires employers to bargain on pension 
or retirement plans at the employees’ request, and held 
such payments to be “wages.” (Source: NLRB release 
R-62, Apr. 18, 1948; for discussion, see p. IV of this issue, 
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A Trade Union Analysis of Time Study. By William 
Gomberg. Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1948. 243 pp., bibliography, charts. $4.25. 

The basic assumptions and techniques of time study are 
critically examined by the author, who is director of the 
management engineering department of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Because wage rates 
and work standards figure largely in labor-management 
disputes, the author believes that “the solution to the 
basic problem of the validity of existing time study practice 
lies at the very heart of satisfactory industrial relations.” 

In Part I, the theoretical requirements for a science of 
time study are analyzed. The author’s argument runs 
somewhat as follows: Time study is used to predict, from 
sample studies, the future performance of individuals. 
This implies that time study phenomena fall within the 
area of statistical laws and that the man-machine system 
for which the prediction is being made must be in a state 
of statistical control. There are four classes of variations 
which influence this system: Mechanical, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological. Because the latter two 
classes of variations are uncontrollable, the conclusion 
must be that the measurement of time study phenomena 
really falls into a borderline region somewhere between 
complete indeterminacy and the beginnings of statistical law. 
“Inasmuch as a time study has a rational meaning only 
when it is interpreted as a sample of a parent population 
subject to a constant chance cause system, the limitation 
of the possibilityof such a constant chanve cause system 
in our modern industrial environment makes it highly 
doubtful that there is such a thing as scientific time study.’’ 

The defects of time study as a rate-setting device result 
not only from the procedure itself but from the instrument 
most often used—the stop watch—and from the margin 
of error introduced by the time study man. The man and 
his instrument produce wide variations in the readings, 
with the result that there is no “reasonable range of 
accuracy.”’ Consequently, the author concludes, pre- 
dicting future individual performance from a sample time 
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study, even under the best circumstances, “can Only be e area 
expression of a crude empirical hope.” sufficie! 

In Part 2, present industrial time-study practice ;, JeomP2™ 
amined. In addition to predicting performance of aiversity 
individual worker, there is also the problem of jeje indust 
that performance to the general concept of the nopjm reache“ 
The concept of the “normal” worker has been 4; st, labo! 
bottom of much of the conflict between managemen; ,Mmpustties ! 
labor, yet, the author states, ‘nothing has been devej),.Jmmond, 98 
in industrial time study practice that can be considereq Jimees 2 
objective measure of normality.” He concludes yjmmey 949 
modern industrial time-study techniques can make sand 
claims to scientific accuracy. ‘They are at best empiriqgme facto 
guides to setting up a range within which collective }jmmthe StU“ 
gaining over production rates can take place.” pes bet 


from 
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res, lab 
ntly, he 
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The author then poses the problem: How to settle », 
disputes that fall within the range set up by the tir 
study technique. His answer is that rate setting mus; 
recognized as essentially a bargaining arrangement: ¢) 
time study is not a substitute for bargaining; and that 4 
function of the time-study engineer is to keep bargain; 
within rational bounds. He proposes that unions a 
management together make time studies and work out the 
areas of disagreement by collective bargaining. The proj 












st of - 


lem must be settled on an empirical basis, and the unigfiliydies 0 
should be free to subject rates to the test of whatever tin New 
study techniques it deems best fit the situation. Underp™m Indt 
circumstances should the union “become a party to th mun 
particular set of assumptions making up the employer§i Brings 
time-study technique.” om offi 
e Unit 
Production Cost Trends in Selected Industrial Areas. } 

Philip Neff, Lisette C. Baum, Grace E. Heilma pt-of-1 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Califor a 

Press, 1948. 249 pp., charts. $4. . 
Social analysts in the United States in recent years hay a 
turned their attention to regional problems. In economics Oe 
this interest generally has been manifested in quantitative ae 


studies of regional economies, although some work has beer 
done in location theory. This book, the result of an in 
vestigation conducted by the Haynes Foundation of La 
Angeles, is a study of manufacturing industries in sg 
areas, particularly with respect to the Los Angeles area, 
The purpose of the study was threefold: (1) To measw 
comparative production costs in selected manufacturing 
areas (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve 
land, and Pittsburgh) and to compare these costs, par- 
ticularly with costs in the Los Angeles area; (2) to examine 
some of the reasons for existence of cost differentials and 
for differences in the trends in these costs in the variow 
areas; and (3) to examine the cyclical behavior of costs. on 
The main analysis is limited to the 1929-39 period. Bast... 
data used are those published in the biennial Census o 
Manufactures. The statistical analysis is based largely 
changes in the following types of ratios: Wage earners 






















ons b 


ost 0) 


number of establishments; value added to wage earners) Ww 
wages to value added; and cost of materials to valv B 
added. The underlying assumptions used are explicit!) Pp 


stated throughout the text. . 
The authors point out that the manufacturing economies 
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. areas studied are quite diversified. No two areas 
sufficiently similar to justify conclusions with respect 
comparative costs in all manufacturing, except insofar 
jiversity of pattern minimizes the influence of peculiar- 
industries. Nevertheless, several general conclusions 
reached with due consideration of regional differences. 
<, labor costs are & larger part of value added in those 
ystries not specifically resource- or market-oriented, and 
od, as far as it is possible to overlook industry differ- 
»s among the various areas, Los Angeles appears to be 
advantageously situated with respect to absolute 
-< and to changes in the cost ratios used in the study. 
factors responsible for the cost differences measured 
the study most often result, it is stated, not from differ- 
3 between the areas in hours worked, wages, or prices, 
from differences in capital equipment, physical pro- 
tivity of labor, or differential resource endowment. 
far as technological progress can reduce such differ- 
es, labor cost differentials may also be reduced. Cur- 
ptly, however, such factors affect the competitive posi- 
n of each area studied. 
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dies of Living Costs in Large and Small Communities. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Mini- 
mum Wage, 1947. 69 pp.; processed. 

Brings together data for different periods, 1935-46, 

om official budget studies for various states and cities in 

e United States. 


Under p 
Y to th 
ployer’ 


‘eas, B 
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pst-of-Living Statistics—Methods and Techniques for the 
Postwar Period. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1947. 56 pp. (Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 7, Part 2.) 35 cents. Distributed in United 


Ts hay 

ee States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

‘itativgam PTepared for Sixth International Conference of Labor 
as beegmmtisticians, Montreal, August 4-12, 1947. 

oo ernational Comparisons of Living Costs. By Irving B. 
in sl Kravis. (In Estadfstica, Journal of the Inter-Ameri- 
al can Statistical Institute, Washington, December 1947, 
seal pp. 206-215. 60 cents.) 














This paper, which was presented before the Washing- 
bn [D. C.] Statistical Society in April 1947, examines 
bethods (and their limitations) of comparing living costs 
ttween countries. Interest in the problem probably 
enters on techniques of converting workers’ money earn- 
bgs into some common measure of equivalent value—gen- 
ally by using an international cost-of-living index. 
ceording to the author, such an index may be based 
ther on direct price comparisons or on income compari- 
ons between countries. 
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rs MP ost of Living Index Numbers for Canada, 1913-46. Otta- 


ners; wa, Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion 
alue Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch, 1947. 17 pp.; 
city processed. 25 cents. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


The Technological Basis for National Development and its 
Implications for International Co-operation. By Mary 
L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. New York, 
International Industrial Relations Institute, Office of 
Associate Director for the United States, 1948. 44 
pp. 50 cents. 

Statement of “guiding priuciples for study of resources 
for optimum living standards.’’ The guiding principles 
are based on the assumption of the functioning together 
of nations in the world industrial community, with the 
socially desirable aim of raising standards of living in 
each country.” 


Nationalized Industries and Industrial Law, [Great Britain). 
By William A. Robson. (Jn Industrial Law Review, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, January 1948, pp. 192-196. 2s.) 

Analyzes differences between provisions of various na- 
tionalization acts regulating relations between the admin- 
istrative boards and their employees, and speculates upon 
whether these differences may result in significant varia- 
tions in policy and practices. 


A Visual Survey of Welfare Services in the Union [of South 
Africa], 1946. Pretoria, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 1947. 34 pp., illus. 

Review of social rehabilitation and welfare activities of 
the Department of Social Welfare, for the benefit of the 
native African population and other under-privileged 
groups. 


Currency Reform in the USSR. By Paul A. Baran. (Jn 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, March 1948, pp. 
194-206. $1.50.) 

Description of the monetary and price situation before, 
during, and after the recent war, with an analysis of the 
nature and effects of the recent decree providing for 
currency reform, derationing, and fixed State prices. 


Education and Training 


Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in Occupations Concerned with Busi- 
ness and Industry. Compiled by Mary M. Pender- 
grast. New London, Conn., Institute of Women’s 

. Professional Relations, 1947. 645 pp.; processed. 


Vocational Guidance. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1947. 214 pp. (International Labor Conference, 31st 
session, San Francisco, 1948, Report V (1).) $1.25. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Apprentice Training in Elberton, Georgia. By Reginald 
Perry. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Apprentice-Training Service, [19477]. 5 pp., illus. 
(Reprinted from Monumental News-Review, October 
1947.) Free. 

The program of apprentice training in the monument 
production industry of Elberton, Ga., described in this 
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article by a representative of the Apprentice-Training 
Service, is an example of the effective training programs 
said to be in effect, with minor differences, in practically 
all centers of the industry in the United States. 


Technique of House Nailing. By Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Forest Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
in collaboration with Technical Staff, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Washington, U. 8. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, 1947. 53 pp., illus. 15 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Housing and Construction Activities 


A Review of the Construction Situation. By H. E. Riley. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 
5 pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 1913; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1947.) Free. 


Home Owners’ Loan Acts and Housing Acts. Compiled by 
Elmer A. Lewis. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 214 pp. 20 cents. 


Taz Subsidies for Rental Housing. By Walter J. Blum 
and Norman Bursler. (Jn University of Chicago 
Law Review, Vol. 15, No. 2, Chicago, Winter 1948, 
pp. 255-281. $1.) 

After reviewing the different forms of tax subsidies that 
may be granted on rental housing, the conclusion is 
reached that such subsidies on private housing are not 
calculated telead to the production of housing accommoda- 
tions for the average American family. 


Veterans’ Housing Plans and Living Arrangements in 1946 
for 108 Survey Areas, by Geographic Region and Divi- 
sion, and by Population Size of Central City. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1948. 
46 pp., maps, charts; processed. (Statistics Bull. 
No. 2.) 


The Housing of Negro Veterans—Their Housing Plans 
and Living Arrangements in 82 Areas. Washington, 
U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1948. 
46 pp., charts; processed. 


People vs. Property: Race Restrictive Covenants in Housing. 
By Herman H. Long and Charles 8. Johnson. Nash- 
ville, Fisk University Press, 1947. 107 pp., charts, 
maps. Paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 

Study of restrictions which, in certain cities, bar Negroes 
and other minority groups from purchase and occupancy 
of desirable living quarters. The types of covenants 
referred to are described as mutual agreements “entered 
into by a group of property owners not to sell, rent, lease, 
or otherwise convey a property to Negroes or other 
particular minorities.” ' 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Injuries and Accident Causes in the Pulpwood-Logging 
Industry, 1948 and 1944. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1948. 26 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 
924.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 





National Fire Codes, Volume I: Flammable Liquids, ¢ 


Chemicals, and Explosives. Compiled by Rober, of ne 
Moulton. Boston, National Fire Protection As — 
ciation, 1948. 608 pp. $4. a 
Operation H?O. (In Industrial Bulletin, New Yor, Rs cular - 
Department of Labor, New York, January 1949 , . 
7-48, maps, diagrams, illus.) | Deps 
First of a series of articles in this issue of the Indy or 
a 


Bulletin describing the construction of an 85-mile unde 
ground aqueduct for New York City, work hazards ; 
volved, and safety measures adopted by State agencies 





Robena Mine Engineered for Safety. (In Safety Engine, 


ing, New York, February 1948, pp. 10-12, et » ne 
illus. 50 cents.) a 
Phys’ 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of Safety in Mines Reseo 
Board, (Great Britain], 1946. London, 1947. 59 D 12 ker 
diagrams, illus. 1s. 3d. net, H. M. Stationery 0m; Study ¢ 


London. tors ae 
culatio 


ne the 
jons il 
















Fatal Industrial Accidents and Industrial Diseases \j 
Great Britain) in 1947. (In Ministry of Labo 
Gazette, London, January 1948, p. 8. 6d. net. | 


M. Stationery Office, London.) justri 


: : dustrid 
Industrial Hygiene 1947 
3ist 

Industrial Health Engineering. By Allen D. Brandm $1.2 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947. 395 pp, Bra: 
bibliography, diagrams, illus. $6. Deals 


ganize 


Handbook of basic data for the engineering contro! ead 
ncilia 


industrial hazards, presenting practical designs of contm 
systems. Discusses atmospheric contaminants (with gic 

list of hazardous occupations) and their measurement angaee®”!”* 
control. Includes chapters on radiant energy, heatin 


and ventilating, illumination, noise, and respirators an micy 


. : Act 
protective clothing. Chi 
Dust and Its Effects on the Respiratory System. By Georss Cer 

H. Gill. London, H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 17 4 
50 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 5s. y 


Discusses the physiology of the lung, effects of inhaling 
specified kinds of industrial dusts, and testing techniques 
for detection of hazards. 





A Study of the Free Silica in Dusts Common to the Porcelain 
Enamel Industry. By Eric A. Arnold. Clevelané, 
Ferro Enamel Corporation, Technical Staff, 1%% 
22 pp., bibliography, illus. (Technical Bull. No. /. 

Presents techniques for determining silica content 15 
dust in an enamel frit manufacturing plant. 





Silicosis Study and Management in the Calumet Industria 
Area. By C. W. Rauschenbach, M.D., and other 
(In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, January 1948, p) 
1-7, bibliography. 75 cents.) 
Covers the history, pathology, and roentgen manifest® 
tions of silicosis, medical supervision of workers, 40° 
methods and results of aluminum therapy in this field. 
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of Respiratory Protective Devices Approved by the 
Bureau of Mines. By H. H. Schrenk. Washington, 
. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 






























1948. 14 pp. illus.; processed. (Information Cir- 
York g& cular No. 7444.) 
y 1048 Department Radiological Safety Regulations. Wash- 
Ind ington, U. 8. Navy Department, Bureau of Medicine 
 Andustyj 


and Surgery, 1947. 95 pp.; processed. 

Description of a comprehensive program for protecting 
sonnel against the hazards of radiation, particularly in 
nection With the utilization of atomic energy. 


nile unde 
lazards j 
AZEN cies, 


> nein Physiological Effects of Time Schedule Work on Lumber 
chide Workers. By Nils P. V. Lundgren. Stockholm, 
Afffrsekonomi, 1946. 137 pp., diagrams. (Acta 


Physiologica Scandinavica, Vol. 13, Supplement 41.) 
12 kronor. 

Study of the physiological effects of lumber work on such 
tors as pulse rate, blood pressure, oxygen consumption, 
culation, body temperature, and blood sugar, to deter- 
ne the desirability of introducing more regulated con- 
jons in the industry. 


; Resear 
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_ Net, 
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ustrial Relations. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1947. 205 pp. (International Labor Conference, 
3ist session, San Francisco, 1948, Report VIII (1).) 
$1.25. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 

Deals with applieation of the principles of the right to 
ganize and to bargain collectively, collective agreements, 
nciliation and arbitration, and cooperation between 
blie authorities and employers’ and_ workers’ 
ganizations. 
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olicy Development Under the National Labor Relations 
Act. By Charles O. Gregory and Harold A. Katz. 
Chicago, University of Chicago, Industrial Relations 
George Center, 1947. 73 pp.; processed. 75 cents. 
1947 
oblems and Experience under Labor Management Relations 
Act. New York, American Management Association, 
1948. 35 pp. (Personnel Series, No. 115.) 
Three papers presented at mid-winter personnel con- 
rence held by American Management Association, and 
be discussion that followed them. 


hali 7 
niques 


‘celat 
eland, 
iqug frelective Bargaining Provisions: Vacations, Holidays, and 
0.7. Week-End Work. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1948. 57 pp. (Bull. No. 908-2.) 


15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


nt of 


sri 9¢ Rate and Contract Provisions Report. Deep River, 
hes Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Labor 
om Relations Division, [19477]. 81 pp., charts. (Special 
. Report “C’”’.) $2.50. 


sist ADalysis of over 1,000 collective bargaining agreements 
ani geeSotiated since passage of the Labor Management Rela- 
ons Act of 1947. 











Current Utility Labor Agreements, Local Transportation 
Section—Analysis and Comment. New York, Gilbert 
Associates, Inc., 1947. Variously paged, loose-leaf; 
processed. 


Employer-Employee Relations Activities of Trade Associa- 
tions. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Trade Association Department, [19487]. 
32 pp.; processed. 


Provincial Collective Bargaining Legislation, [Canada]. By 
Eugene Forsey. (Jn Public Affairs, Halifax, Decem- 
ber 1947, pp. 35-40. 30 cents.) 

This comparative review of labor relations regulations 
in the Canadian Provinces stresses the confusion growing 
out of provincial jurisdiction in such matters as collective 
bargaining, conciliation, union security, legal status of 
unions, and unfair labor practices. 


Industry Reports 


Profits, Prices, and Wages in the Food Industry, 1947. 
Philadelphia, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers Union of America, CIO, 1947. 53 pp.; 
processed. 


Board of Trade, (Great Britain], Working Party Reports: 
Carpets. China-Clay. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1947 and 1948. 118 and 67 pp., illus. 6s. and 
2s.6d., net, respectively. 

Each of the reports includes data on the labor force. 


An American Engineer Looks at British Coal. By Robert 
P. Koenig. (Jn Foreign Affairs, New York, January 
1948, pp. 276-289. $1.25.) 

Analyzes causes of the coal industry’s present difficul- 
ties, in particular the inter-war policy of reliance upon 
cheap labor, rather than upon improvements in efficiency, 
as a means of meeting overseas competition. Explains 
problems of the National Coal Board in its attempts to 
revive industry. 


Labor Organizations and Conventions 


Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organ- 
ize. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1948. 105 
pp. (International Labor Conference, 31st session, 
San Francisco, 1948, Report VII.) 75 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 


White Collar or Noose? The Occupation of Millions. By 
Leo F. Bollens. New York, North River Press, 1947. 
xvii, 218 pp. $2.75. 

Discussion of factors that have awakened the interest 
of white collar workers in unionism, and accounts of the 
organization and accomplishments of independent white 
collar unions. The author is president of the National 
Federation of Salaried Unions (independent). 


Report of Proceedings of the Sizty-Sizth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Held at San Francisco, 
Calif., October 6-16, Inclusive, 1947. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, [19487]. 709 pp. 
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Final Proceedings of the Ninth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, October 13-17, 
1947, Boston, Mass. Washington, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, [19487]. 368 pp. 


Report of Seventh Ordinary Congress of International F edera- 
tion of General Factory Workers, Copenhagen, May 20 
and 21, 1947. Amsterdam, International Federation 
of General Factory Workers, 1947. 52 pp.; processed. 


Thirty-Sizth Annual Report on Labor Organization tn 
Canada (for the Calendar Year 1946). Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1948. 94 pp., charts. 25 cents. 

Union membership in Canada in 1946 reached an 
all-time high of 831,697, an increase of 17 percent over 

1945. A total of 573,258 members in 1946 were in locals 

affiliated with international unions having headquarters in 

the United States. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Progress of Health Security Legislation in the United States. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, January- 
February 1948, pp. 26-42. 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Sick-Pay Benefit Legislation—A Discussion of the Issues 
Involved. Helena, Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Montana, 1948. 71 pp. 

Report of Committee on Related Programs, Interstate 
Conference Of Employment Security Agencies. In addi- 
tion to the discussion of issues, the pamphlet contains 
data on the Rhode Island and California sickness-insurance 
systems, and a suggested plan for Montana. 


Beneficiaries in the First Six Months of the Sickness Benefit 
Program [for Railroad Workers]. (In Monthly Re- 
view, U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
March 1948, pp. 47-51.) 

Data on number and characteristics of beneficiaries, 
illnesses compensated, and benefits paid. 


Hospital and Health Services in Arkansas. By James W. 
Coddington, Helen M. Robinson, Mary T. Wright. 
Fayetteville, University of Arkansas, Bureau of 
Research, 1947. 138 pp., maps, charts. (Research 
Series No. 12.) Free. 

A chapter on the adequacy of professional medical and 
health services is included. 


Minority Groups 


Report of Activities of the Connecticut Inter-Racial Commis- 
sion, 1946-47. [Hartford?], 1947. 16 pp.; processed. 
Includes some data on the employment status of mem- 
bers of minority groups, and on operations under the State 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 


Administrative Experiences of the New Jersey Division 
Against Discrimination jin Employment.] By Joseph 
L. Bustard. (Jn Journal of Negro Education, Wash- 
ington, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Winter 1948, pp. 10-17. $1.) 















Labor Education Materials on Minority Problems— 
Annotated List. New York, American Labor }%,, 
tion Service, Inc., 1948. 21 pp.; processed. 7 
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Negro Year Book: A Review of Events Affecting Negro |; 
1941-46. Edited by Jessie Parkhurst Gy), 
Tuskegee, Ala., Tuskegee Institute, Departmen; 
Records and Research, 1947. 708 pp.; aNnots 







sidentv 


bibliography. $4.50. By . 
This issue, tenth in a series beginning in 1912, proy; Lab¢ 
some historical background and gives information on go¢ No. 
and economic conditions of the Negro in the United Star Janu 
Africa, Europe, and Latin America, mainly for the peri Re 
1941-46. Contributions of specialists in various field: me” AY 
included for the first time. Data in the previous y, | 
book (for 1937-38) are brought up to date in a few instano, Ba 
* DT licati 
Occupations clusion 
Vocations. Ames, Iowa State College Library, jy a 
26 pp.; processed. - ’ 


Selected list of publications. 
oblems 

Your Future is What You Make It. New York, Natio and 
Association of Manufacturers, 1947. 31 pp. (Y, ingt 
and Industry, 4th Series, [No. 1].) Adr 

Offi 

Careers in Jewish Communal Service. By Seymour )\ No. 
Blumenthal and Robert Shosteck. Washingt Wa 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1947. 14 
pp., bibliography. (Vocational Series, No. 17 


Paper, $1; cloth, $1.60. ages 

ds 

Personnel Management a 
che 

Personnel Activities in American Business. New Yori La! 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1%! 











36 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 86.) age & 
Based on information furnished in 1946 by 3,498 com 7 
panies employing about 6,500,000 persons. The repo tor 
shows, by industry group, the number of compani 30 


having plans providing for the annual wage, dismiss 
compensation, profit sharing, pensions, group insurance 


medical services, and other activities. Data on collectiv So 
bargaining agreements are also given. 20 


Proceedings of Personnel Management Conference, Urban 
Iil., September 12-13, 1947. Urbana, University 0 
Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relation PF 


and College of Commerce, [19477]. 38 pp.; processed In 
T 
Employee Counseling Services. Princeton, N. J., Princeto 


University, Industrial Relations Section, March 1‘ 
4 pp. (Selected References, No. 20.) 10 cents. W age 


Meal Periods and Meals in Industry. New York, Sts (C 
Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations L 
Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1? 

10 pp., bibliography; processed. 
Summary data from studies made during the war. 
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roblem» Jlmices and Price Control 

abor Edy, 

lL. 25 con. and Electricity Price Changes in 1946. Washington, 

: v. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 8pp. (Serial 

Negro iF No. R. 1915; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 

b Gum November 1947, with additional data.) Free. 

artme 

“as sidential Rents Under the 1947 Housing and Rent Act. 

py Bruno Schiro. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 

2, provi Labor Statistics, 1948. 6 pp.; processed. (Serial 

ON ON son No. R. 1917; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 

ited Stay, January 1948.) Free. 

the per ie Rent-Control Legislation, 1946-47. By John W. 

- fields Willis. (Jn Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Conn., 

TOUS Yea January 1948, pp. 351-376.) 

—— The legislation is handled by topics, as, for example, 
wlication of the laws, accommodations covered, and 
clusions from coverage. The conclusion is reached that 
b the acts contain loopholes, because the State legislators 

TY, 1% ld not foresee what action the Federal Congress might 
ke in this field. 
oblems in Price Control: National Office Organization 

Nation and Management. By Virgil B. Zimmerman. Wash- 

P. (Yo ington, 1947. 184 pp. (Historical Reports on War 

Administration: U. 8. Office of Temporary Controls, 
Office of Price Administration, General Publication 

oo No. 12.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 

17. Washington. 

'°- |ivages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 

rends in Urban Wage Rates, September 1947. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 6 pp., 

a Sit chart. (Serial No: R. 1918; reprint from Monthly 

: . . Labor Review, January 1948.) Free. 

age Structure, Series 2: No. 59, Meat Products (Except 

8 com “Big Four’’), 1947; No. 62, Radios, 1947. Washing- 

repor ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 45 and 

npanie 30 pp.; processed. Free. 

coe alaries of Administrators in Colleges and Universities Dur- 

lectin ing 1947-48. By Urban H. Fleege. (Jn School and 
Society, New York, March 13, 1948, pp. 193-196. 
20 cents.) 

rang ensus of Industry—General Manufacturing Statistics: 

ots Weekly Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and 

on , Female Wage Earners Employed un the Manufacturing 

— Industries of Canada, 1945. Ottawa, Department of 

—_ Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

1948 1948. 35 pp.; processed. 25 cents. 

Wage Rates, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Meat 
sii Products and the Edible Plant Products Industries, 

e [Canada], 1946. (In Labor Gazette, Department of 


1947, 


Labor, Ottawa, December 1947, pp. 1850-1865.) 


Wages Front. By Margot Heinemann. London, Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1947. 256 pp. 21s. net. 

The author, a staff member of the Labor Research 
Department (London), discusses in Marxian terms the 
wage strategy which she thinks unions should pursue under 
a labor Government in present-day Britain. 


General Reports 


Discussion of Labor Laws and Their Administration, 1947: 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 
Asheville, September 23-25, 1947. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 
1948. 93 pp. (Bull. No. 93.) 30 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

One of the sessions was devoted to discussion of what a 
labor department should be. 


Industrial Mobilization for War: History of the War Pro- 
duction Board and Predecessor Agencies, 1940-45— 
Volume I, Program and Admunistration. Washing- 
ton, 1947. xviii, 1,010 pp. (Historical Reports on 
War Administration: War Production Board, General 
Study No. 1.) $3.75, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

The main labor subjects covered in the volume are the 
handling of the manpower problem and the participation 
of labor representatives in the administration of the 
program. 


National Censuses and Vital Statistics in Europe, 1918-89— 
An Annotated Bibliography. Prepared by Henry J. 
Dubester. Washington, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, and U. S. Library of 
Congress, Reference Department, 1948. 215 pp. 40 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Recent Social Developments in Finland. By Niilo A. 
Mannio. (/n International Labor Review, Geneva, 
January-February 1948, pp. 1-14. 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 

The Secretary-General of the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs discusses the standard of living, labor market, labor 
relations, production committees, labor legislation, social 
insurance, and housing. 


The Labor Situation in Germany. By Arnold Zemple. (Jn 
Military Government Journal, Military Government 
Association Magazine, Washington, February 1948, 
pp. 10-13, chart, illus.) 

Based on data from official reports and on information 
obtained by the writer, a staff member of the Office of 
International Labor Affairs, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
from German trade-union and business leaders and 
American, British, and French Military Government 
officials, during a trip to Germany in the fall of 1947. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and & 
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Total labor force # 16, 340 | 15,99) 


Civilian labor force 16, 320 | 15,08 
Unemployment 750 404 445 504 578 795 848 540 520 44) 
_ ~~ 16, 085 15, 800 | 15,47 

re) ural 14,870 | 14,7 
Worked 35 hours or more 11, 927 523 10, 860 11,0 
Worked 15-34 hours 077 200 2, 2, 322 2, | 2.0 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 704 4) 
With a job but not at work ' , 4) 

Agricultur : 6) 
Worked 35 hours or more 540 - 

4! 

70 
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! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be . + cases * Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 
herefore smaller 


where the quantities shown are re o small. T . ‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidentai unpaid family work (less tha 

estimates should be used with caution. Al] data exclude persons in institu- 16 hours); these persons are as not in the labor force. 

sions. + Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
* Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest the census week because of illness, bed weather, vacation, labor dispute, ot 

thousand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced porary lay-off with definite instructions to return to wor 

— asterisk . hee Shanes s Gem previews paction do not L~ within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 

vement in re m ve 
consirtency with other census releases on related « subjects. Because of round- Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
ing the individual figures no longer add to group totals, 
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1 A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 


Industry Division ' 





















































































































































{In thousands] 
6 and 
’ 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
Industry division Saclaiaae 
eee Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 1039 
“ ——— —_e _— “aE -- oo 
_ estimated employment. --.-..-.-..-. 42, 980 |42, 683 [43,015 |44,078 |43, 450 |43, 208 |43, 089 |42,624 |42,201 |42, 363 /41, 919 [41,824 [42,043 [42,042 | 80, 287 
| ss) ps P—— |) ee | | = = 
pe SS See ee 15, 875 |15, 775 |15, 878 |15, 964 115,872 115,831 [15,801 [15, 605 115, 283 [15,328 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 17, 381 | 10, 078 
af ncocecececeneresscecacesecese-o-e- 897 &89 806 899 897 805 804 806 866 893 RR4 R56 870 917 845 
treet construction PC emebcnee beosnecece 1,627 | 1,565 | 1,691 | 1,788 | 1,849 | 1,896 | 1,904 | 1,804 | 1,847 | 1,768 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1,567] 1,150 
portation and public utilities *__...... 4,009 | 3,904 | 3,004 | 4,042 ,049 | 4,070 | 4,110 | 4,144 | 4,140 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 3,619 2,912 
Transportation hE pinnae 2,785 | 2,777 | 2,7 2,829 | 2,844 | 2,872 | 2,905 | 2,927 | 2,928 | 2,920 | 2,890 | 2,870 | 2,856 | 2,746 2, 080 
Communication... ..--..-----.--------- 728) 723) 719) 719) 713] 707] 713] 722] 721] 712] 605] 496) 609) 488) 391 
0, 650 | 5 om other public utilities. ....-.......-.... 496} 494) 492) 4041 402) 491] 492] 495] 401] 483] 475] 470] 465] 385] 441 
seed hn, «in: AI 8, 806 | 8,738 | 8,821 | 9,453 | 9,075 | 8,889 | 8, 688 | 8, 586 | 8,558 | 8, 682 | 8, 545 | 8,552 | 8,565 | 7,322] 6,705 
D, 129 & Te anqvecssasGeocsenesascesccececcea= 1,611 | 1,605 | 1,595 | 1,591 | 1, 1, 586 | 1,583 | 1,602 | 1,590 | 1,567 | 1, 561 | 1,654 | 1,555] 1,401 | 1,382 
2, 420 2 BEEEVICl...----2-2-ar eran ares a ann re ene cenae 4,729 | 4, 730 , 723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4,634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,590 | 4,552 | 4, 665 | 3, 786 3, 228 
5, 700 re OT EE EE 5, 426 | 5,387 | 5,417 | 5,653 | 5,450 | 5,460 | 5,425 | 5,288 | 5,281 | 5,399 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 6,049 | 38,987 
, 840 | af MEE Feder8l...-----e-e-2-2-2---- socgoneecen 1,758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,986 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,796 | 1,828 | 1,886 | 1,905 | 1,923 | 1,045 | 2,875 | — 898 
, 129 | On State and loca] #.....-. senebecunmenninal 3, 668 | 3,641 | 3,674 | 3,668 | 3,699 | 3,7 3, 664 | 3,492 | 3,453 | 3,513 | 3,542 | 3,503 | 3,470 | 3,174 3, O89 
820) ae 
| 4s 
570] 1's , ; 
"330 MY timates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by the Bureau of Em- 
860 | 7 sallmmmts and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- plepesent Security of the Federal Security Agency. Data for the current 
520) ¢ 4 interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
770) | : eu of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural estab- * These figures cover all ep’. gloyess of private firms whose major activity is 
260/ '3 ments differ from those of the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
310; a ) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
es cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private non- ublication, which include self-employed persons, work me proprietors, and 
iultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay orce-account workers and other emplo of nonconstruction firms or public 
iod ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc- 
ing the pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
| 4 local government during the pay period ending on or just before the last appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will! appear in 
310 | 43. be month. Persons who worked in more than one establishment during every third issue thereafter. 
| reporting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 3 Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months because 
00 | 42 «ilmmployed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers and personnel of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operation in 
00 |} 18 he armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to October 1947. 
00 4, ) 
70 | 34, 
: ! 2, 6) . . . . . 
0 | MpABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
0 | aa Industry Group ! 
> — {In thousands} 
0 35 
, Annual! 
1448 1947 average 
Major industry group 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 1943 | 1939 







- 








































1S MB) manofacturing....................----- 15, 875 |15, 775 |15, 878 |15, 964 595 17, 381 
15.4 ME Durable goods. ............--.--------- 8, 046 | 7,937 | 8,041 | 8,056 | 7,987 | 7,925 | 7,875 | 7,795 | 7,601 | 7,863 | 7, 781 | 7,892 | 7,892 |10, 207 
| 14.7% Nondurable i cebtehpeociveseneces 7,829 | 7,838 | 7,837 | 7,908 | 7,885 | 7,906 | 7,926 | 7,800 | 7,542 | 7,465 | 7,456 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,084 
| re on and steel and their products_-......--. 1,886 | 1,879 | 1,885 | 1,882 | 1,875 | 1,864 | 1,862 | 1,854 | 1,826 | 1,839 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 2,034 
| “<q Iplectrical machinery................-.----- 741| 748] 752) 759) 7 749 | 738] 731| 720] 746) 718] 732] 775) 914 
| gy tachinery, except electrical. _.--..-..... 1, 553 | 1,569 | 1,564 | 1,557 | 1,638 | 1,534 | 1,830 | 1,522 | 1,491 | 1,528 | 1, 632 | 1, 636 | 1, 522 | 1, 685 
| -{ neneeaenatllaneats 586 | 579 520 
40 tiie dnsocapesaseoescs 1,033 | 925] 1,012] 1,011 | 988] 901} 987] 953) 970] 967) 926) 987) 971] 84 
» (gp onferrous metals and their products... .. 473} 470| 470] 474] 471] 464] 461] 456] 452) 467] 479) 401 | 496] 625 
9 (geumber and timber basic products_.......- 742| 731| 735| 749) 750) 75 | 747) 748) 724] 730) 715) 600) 673] 589 
urniture and finished lumber products...| 539| 545| 544| 542/ 538] 531] 6524| 517] 603] 610] 507/ 516] 624] 429 
—— [Ptone, clay, and glass products...........-- 602} 493; 493} 503; 602] 409] 407] 404] 470) 493) 488 | 497/ 495) 422 
1, 287 
1, 281 


CENIEB.. « . cccccoccne- 


j a ila aa 
Printing, publishing, and silied industries. 
hemicals and allied products. ..........- 
Products of |S RRR 

























1, 372 

1, 375 | 1,369 
414] 416 
1, 562 | 1,611 
101 | 102 
473 | 474 
712 | 717 
757 | 761 
234 | 234 
275 | 277 


575 











, 1, 273 
1, 338 | 1,349 | 1,312 | 1, 1, 196 | 1,195 
411 498 406 401 390 387 
1, 644 | 1,705 | 1,829 | 1,791 | 1,665 | 1, 657 
104 103 100 99 97 97 
470 467 462 461 454 462 
711 706 700 697 693 692 
759 756 7 730 733 726 
235 233 233 234 235 231 
275 272 267 268 265 272 
583 575 564 551 541 553 























1, 222 




























10, 078 
4, 357 
5, 720 

1,17] 

355 
690 





































894 


883 
1,192 
105 
320 
561 
421 
147 
150 
311 




























' Estimates include all full- and part-time 
orkers in manufacturing 





industries who wor or received 
ding nearest the 15th of the month. These 





fon and nonproduction 


getimates have 


been adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by 


the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by § 























































































































{In thousands] 
1948 1947 
Region and State — 
Feb Jan | Dee Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Pep. | ; 
New England: | 
 ntnateennsaaneuuetiiegun 112.2 112.5 113.8 112.5 113.1 114.7 114.5 111. 8 107. 108. 108. 6 115.3 118, 9 
New Hampshire........... saceee 85. 5 85.7 85. 3 83.9 82.9 82.) 80. 7 77.6 79. 78.7 81.1 83. 0) 83.5 
ee Ae pA 38.8} 30.1) 40.6) 40.0} 39.7] 39.7] 39.6] 37.6] 38. 39.1) (41.0) 41.9) 49> 
Massachusetts................... 746.0| 747.3; 757.2) 753.2) 741.6) 732.5) 720.4) 707.2) 724. 734.3) 749.9) 763. , 765. § 
vey: scccncanesccocesscss ne me aoe ~ f 152.9) 148.) aa 141.4) 147. 147.7] 150. " 153.8) 154 
onnecticut §...............0--. 2. 13. 5] 412.2) 409.6) 405.1 : 
Middle Atlantis: @) ® ® @*) (*) 421.5) 
New York...........-...-.-.-...] 1,906. 4] 1,905.8) 1, 924.6] 1,918.6] 1, 922.8 1 90.1 1, 870. 8} 1,801.9) 1,841.6) 1,858.0} 1,893. 4) 1,934 5! 1, oa9 
SU SE A tcpanipocanéeeuind 757.8 757.3 764.0, 787.4) 751.4) 749. 735. 719. 745.2) 727. 738.5) 768.6) 748 4 
P REA ae: 1, 512.3) 1,614.6) 1, 528.3) 1, 524.1) 1,519.0) 1, 505. 5] 1,491.7] 1, 471.7] 1, 487.1] 1, 494. 5) 1, 607.7] 1, 511. 8)*1, 513.9 
East North Central: 
ahdideseatn péguadaboctcnateccees 1, 243.9) 1,246.0) 1,250.9) i, 247.3) 1,244.7] 1, 244.0) 1,238. 1) 1,232.0) 1, 244. 5} 1, 238.7] 1, 254.6) 1, 255. 4 1, 251.3 
NE SS SPSS 552.8; 656.3; 659.0} 658.7 561.0; 680.0) 652.3 550.0) 553. 550. 1 554.4) 555.8) 6569 
ih cdediiddhededbeipuondecacs 1, 267.0) 1,271.0) 1, 278. 6} 1, 266. 3) 1, 257.0) 1, 249.0) 1, 237.8) 1, 228.6) 1, 238.3) 1, 232.0) 1, 248. 2) 1,249. 4! 1, 257 ) 
es. SS RIE 970.0) 1,019.6, 1,024. 2) 1,019.0) 1,021. 8] 1, 023.3} 1,004.6) 997.0) 1,013.1 980. 3} 1, 035. 4) 1,046.7) 1, 038. 5 
Er ee 434.2; 433.9) 436.1 433.1 433.3} 452.0) 446.6) 461.5) 427.9) 423.5) 427.1 427.9) 423.4 
Weat North Centrai: 
CC 198. 3 199. 3 200. 3 199. 9 199.0 209.9; 201.6) 205.1 194. 5 193. 5 195. 1 197.8) *198 6 
inedntthh dp beeeanabamnonvend 150. 5 150.5 151.8 149. 8 148.6 149.4 149. 1 147.4 146. 5 145. 146. 6 147.0} 140.4 
EE a a: 363.5) 364.5) 367.6) 366.8) 362.6) 356.8) 356.6) 352.9) 355.5) 351.3) 355.9) 355.8] 350. 8 
EES 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.3 
South Dakota... ... coeecceeseces Il. 1 11.2 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.8 11. 6 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.5 
i bndubtiiddedsoocudubated 43.0 43.8 46.3 45.9 45.1 43.1 43.2 43. 4 43.1 42.5 41.9 42.8 42.8 
Dt nck dbbdddthnodebosiousia 78. 3 80. 5 81.9 79.9 79.8 79.4 80. 0 80.7 81.0 79. 5 70.3 77.8 78.1 
South Atlantic: 
Dt diteditisteesséecbecoces 45.9 45.7 46.1 *45.8 *45.8 48.2 48.4 45.2 45.4 45. 4 44.9 45.0 44.6) 4 
EE iisistendpencescoesscce 228.5) 226.9) 220.6) 231.1) 220.3) 232.4) 228.2) 217.4) 224.3] 228.9] 228.4) 9236.2) 237.3) yam vanl 
District of Colambis...........- 16.8) 17.3) 17.5) 17.4) 17.8) 17.5) 17.8) 17.4) 17.2) 17.1) 17.2) 17.1) 16.9) gam Fabrice’ 
WED. oo cnnsbuiade divas 213.6) 213.6) 215.3) 217.4) 217.1) 214.5) 211.5! 208.2) 207.9] 200.4) 209.1) 210.1) 2101) » metal 
West Virginia.......... Whdbatioes 130.3} 132.4) 132.5] 133.0) 133.4) 132.8] 1325! 131.0] 132.6] 131.5) 133. 131.9} 1320| jqmmm Metald 
sn concusnanganneds 379.9) 382.2) 380.3) 378.2) 373.6) 367.7) 366.1 364.7; 365.6) 366.4) 372.7; 376.0) 375.7 trim - 
South Carolina... ... idiketnbuadbe 196.9) 198.3) 198.9) 197.6) 1948] 1923] 1920) 191.5) 188.9] 188.7] 189.7] 189.8] 190.5] jg Mmm Bolts, = 
SE. dibucéuendbaséctbeoccies: 258.5; 259.4) 257.4) 256.7] 253.9) 251.9) 2485) 238. 246.2) 249.7; 253.9) 254.0) 255.9 Forging 
tt hi inttisttiibabieasoe 86.2} 87.2) 860) 827) 80.6) 786) TA8 76. 77.1 76.6) 81.9) 86.8) 88.1) infu Wroug 
East South Central: rivet 
ll cn tnn« nthictisideampei 129.4 129. 5 130. 4 130. 7 130.3 128. 2 125. 8 122. 4 123. 6 123.9 130.7 129. 1 129.9) | Screw -1 
Tennesses............ aoudeuinnad 252.8} 252.1) 252.4) 253.0) 253.8) 251.8) 250.8) 246.2) 245.2) 245.7) 240.2) 240.9) 250.9) on screw 
Be et 232.5} 233.6, 232.0} 230.0) 228.0) 2243) 223.1) 2221) 225.6] 228.4) 224.6] 2243] 225.0, afm Steel D 
BE nntipoduniscotaheodiad 90.5} 95.5) 957) 95.5) O41) 96. 05.3) 91.4) 00.9) 88.5) 90.4) 92.1) 03.5) gimme Pirear! 
West South Central: 
Biiebabdndesédcceceotnes 75.4 75. 6 76. 0 76.3 76.0 74.9 74.0 71.0 71.5 71.4 72.7 67.9 67.6) & 
Di hadinsnennoosaaiinginn 137.2} 140.2) 142.2) 141.2) 143.5) 142.7) 142. 140.9) 138.6) 136.6) 135.2) 133.2) 1324 
Si iéuacitansenavasetees 55.9 56. 4 57.0 56. 5 55, 7 55. 2 55. 2 53.8 53. 5 53.0 54.1 54.3 54.6, @ 
- La ee QS IEE Se 340.2) 342.9 346.8) 347.6) 339.9) 337.8) 341.5) 335.1) 330.3) 324.5) 325.9) 324.8) 326.0) 
ountain: 
Pb icmibicestsotosebetsos 17.3 17. al 18. 5 18.7 19.1 18.1 18. 2 18.4 17.8 17.1 16. 6 16. 4 16.45 
i indienciedepeeeudnened 18. 2 18.6 19. 2) 20.1 20. 4 19.3 19. 5 20.8 20.1 19. 2 18.4 18. 4 17.7] ih 
ELLE 6.1 6.1 7.0 7.2 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 4 
Ocloredo ES a ae 55. 1 57.2 61.0 60. 3 60.6 57.9 56. 6 55.9 54.6 53.8 54.1 53.6 53.5) 6 
tO ncntebesanapetiGuatne 10. 1 10. 1 10.4 10.3 10. 2 10.1 10. 2 10.1 9.9 10. 0) 9.9 9.9 9.9 1. 
A ell a AR, re 14.7 14.3 14.3 14.2 13. 6 13. 2 12.9 13. 5 14.1 13.9 14.5 14.1 13.6) @ 
istesbonebéébeiicbabseasteabed 23. 9 25.1 26. 8 27.3 20.4 30.1 26.3) ° 2.1 24.9 24.1 23. 5 23.0 22.5, & 
nae seqcestncccceseesooes 3. 5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5) 7, 
ic: 
0 a ae 137.0 173.0 174.6 178. 183.9} 191.7] 185.0 176.5) 179.3) 174.9 170. 4 169.2; 166.1) 2% Pum) 
Oregon. pebacengecssonusdssennns 109.2) 109.8 111.4 112.2 117.2} 122. 122. 4 116. 119.1 117.1 115. 5 114.4 115.2) i ry 
CE cacesgncannneqssnasents 702.9} 704.8) 714.8) 717.4) 736.3) 7441) 759.9) 703. 689.1) 692.7) 608.7) 691.7) 693.6) 1,16 r 
Was! 
1 Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. oa 
asterisk for the first month's publication of such data. Comparable series, Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. trl 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8S. Department of Labor, Massachusetts— Department of Labor and Industries, Boston 33. 
or cooperating State agutey ot below. Michigan—De ment of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 
* New series based on 1945 Standard Industrial Classification; Vermont Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. ‘ 
Connecticut, and Wisconsin not strictly comparable with data published Missouri— Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Jefferson City 
prior to the ere 1948 issue, Arizona not strictly comparable with data pre- Montana— Unemployment a Commission, Helena. 
viously published. Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
+ Comparable data not available, New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 
*Revised, ow a en ery fp my 7 a Albuquerque. 
New York—Department o » New York 17. 
Cooperating State Agencies North Carolina—Department of Labor, Raleigh. 
Arizona—Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. Oklahoma—Employment amg | Commission, Oklahoma City? _ Bhi 
Arkansas— Department of Labor, Little Rock. Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphis | Mo 
California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. (Manufacturing); Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisbut 
Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. (Nonmanufacturing). 
Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Providence 2. 
Florida—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville. _ 
Georgia— Employment Security Administration, Atlanta 3. Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Illinois—Department of Labor, Ch 1. Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Indiana—Employment ae Indianapolis 12. Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 
Iowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines. Virginia—Department of Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
Kansas—State Labor De ment, Topeka. Washington—Employment Security Dept., Olympia. 
Lonisiana—Bureau of Business Research, State University, Baton Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
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TaBLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 
{In thousands] 



















































































































Annual aver- 
age 
eb, 
al Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar, | 1043 | 1939 
| 
118.9) -ensaccoooepecceccoccsuns 12,829) 12,748) 12,847) 12,959) 12,882) 12,850) 12,832) 12,640) 12,204) 12,404| 12,841] 12, 524/ 12,614) 14,560) 8,199 
53. 5) ES ELE RT EE 6,614) 6,520) 6,618) 6,639) 6,578) 6,518) 6,473) 6,401) 6,307) 6,488) 6,426) 6,528) 6,532) 8,727) 8,611 
a pndurable ZO0dS.......-----2---0----- 6,215] 6,228} 6,229] 6,320) 6,304) 6,332) 6,359] 6,230) 5,987) 5,916) 5,915) 5,996) 6,082) 5,834) 4,581 
1s | Durable goods { 
1.§ 
and steel and their products ?__........ 1, 599)1,594 (1,600 /1,509 /|1,502 /|1,583 [1,580 [1,572 [1,547 /1,562 /|1,555 {1,567 [1,567 /1, 761 991 
1, 939, 1 fis furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
768, 4] "OSE mills...---------2--------------------|------- 508.9; 509.2! 506.5) 505.6) 505.1) 505.1) 508.6) 503.0; 501.2; 4094.5) 489.3) 484.4) 516.6) 388.4 
1, 513, 9) L — dron and semisteel castings. ......|-...-. 114.5) 114.4; 113.8) 113.1) 113.1) 112.4) 113.6) 113.0) 115.0) 115.5) 116.4) 117.1 88.4 62.2 
bedindsiawegtobeselscesoes 37.8} 37.9 37.6; 36.7) 36.1 35.6) 365.4 33. 7 35.6; 34.6) 34.3 34.3 28.8 19. 2 
1, 251.3 , Btee) castings. . .-.-~--~----------------|------- 68. 7 67.7 67.0 66. 4 66. 2 66.2) 65.5 64.0 65.4 66.4 66.3 66. 2 90.1 32.1 
556. 2 Cast-tron pipe and fittings. -......---.-|......- 27.8; 28.4) 287) 28.3; 28.1) 27.8) 27.5) 27.1) 27.4) 27.5) 26.6) 27.0) 18.0) 17.6 
L, 251. ] Tin cans an a ae 45.7 47.4 47.8) 47.1 47.0 48.4 47.6 44.3 42.7 42.1 42.2 41.3 32.4 31.8 
, O88. § Whe drawn from purchased rods_....../......- 30.9) 31.4) 31.6) 31.2) 31.0) 30.5) 30.8) 30.6) 31.0) 26.5) 30.8) 30.3) 36.0) 22.0 
423, 4 a a, Se 42.5, 43.5) 42.4) 40.5) 40.6) 41.1) 40.3) 39.0) 39.9) 309.5) 41.7) 425) 32.8) 30.4 
bo ee See 24.6; 24.7) 25.0) 24.8) 24.5) 23.9) 23.3 21.5; 23.5) 25.7 27.2 28.0; 21.8 15.4 
*198. 6) Tools (except tools, machine tools, 
140. 4 files, and Stn cthtddesessetbediasoséce 25.7| 25.9] 25.9) 25.4] 25.0) 24.6) 24.4] 23.9) 25.4) 24.9] 26.8) 27.1] 27.8) 15.3 
359, g flerdware.....-.-----------------------|------- 54.0 53.2; 62.6) 61.1 50.3 49.3 48.3 49.1 49.9 50. 4 50.7 51.1 45.3 35.6 
6.3 Plumbers’ supplies..........-..----.---|------- 40.0; 40.0) 40.0) 39.6) 38.7) 38.4) 38.5) 38.3) 39.0); 40.3) 41.2) 40.8) 25.0) 26.2 
11.5 stoves, oll burners, and heating equip- 
42.8 ment, not elsewhere classified ........|.....-. 86.5; 88.5) 90.9) 91.5) 91.1 90.3; 86.4 82.7; 84.3 84.3 84.0 85.8) 60.4 49. 2 
78.1) | Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
EE BE icacescecece«secess|acccece 63.2) 62.6) 62.5) 61.8) 61.7) 61.2) 61.3) 60.3) 64.0) 65.0] 67.7 70.2} 64.4) 32.3 
44.6 Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
237. 3 TS ST 116.1) 115.5) 117.1) 116.4) 115.3] 114.7) 111.9) 109.2) 110.9) 112.6) 113.8) 115.2) 97.0) 59.2 
16.9/ jaw Fabricated structural and ornamental. 
N01) » SE ET TE 59.9) 60.3} 60.7) 60.5) 50.8) 60.3) 60.3) 69.1) 59.2) 69.4) 50.3) 59.1] 71.0) 35.5 
320) | Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
75.7, as AT 10.2} 10.8} 10.9; 10.7) 10.5} 10.3) 10.1 9.6 9.4 9.1 9.9) 10.1) 12.7 7.7 
89.5) Bolts, nuts, workers, SRS IRETE 28.7; 28.7; 28.6) 28.4 7.8; 28.3) 28.4) 27.7| 285) 2&8) 20.0) 288) 31.6) 15.2 
55.9 Wut PT cream 2 pabotecnlenvenen 37.6) 37.5) 37.4) 36.8! 36.7) 36.3) 36.2) 35.9) 36.5) 35.9) 36.6) 36.7) 43.6) 16.4 
8.1) | Weng ght pipe, welded and heavy- 
ST SS 19.1; 19.8) 19.6) 189) 184) 17.8) 17.7) 17.3} 17.1] 180) 182) 17.8) 28.4 8.9 
9.9) 1 sgew machine products and wood 
i ;_- EEE ee 35.5) 35.4) 35.3) 35.4) 36.0) 37.3) 37.7) 39.1) 30.4) 53.8) 18.0 
5.0) oy Steel sal barveis, kegs, and drums 8.0 8.0 8.2 8.3 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.5 8.2 8.5 6. 
9 19.3; 19.0) 185) 183) 19.3) 19.0) 19.0) 19.2) 19.0) 71.7 5.3 
6 | nfeetrical machinery *..-.....-...-.------- 584 577 567 559 557 574 554 567 599 741 259 
4) ow Electrical son SO inaghéwe 380.3) 377.1| 373.7] 368.2) 368.8) 378.3) 369.7) 374.4) 379.4) 497.5) 182.7 
. s % Radios and phonographs " 106.3} 104.3) 99.6) 96.8) 93.3) 98.3) 102.7) 107.0; 110.1] 124.1) 44.0 
0; om Communication equipment............/.-.-.-.-- 97.2); 98.2) 98.2) 97.5) 95.6) 93.6) 93.3) 94.0) 97.3) 81.3) 84.9) 109.7) 119.3) 32.5 
4 4 vais , except electrical __...........-- 1, 206}1,220 /|1,216 |1,210 {1,194 [1,190 [1,185 [1,176 {1,149 |1,185 |1,194 [1,197 {1,189 [1,293 529 
7] on Machinery and machine-shop products. |. -----.- 378.7| 377.3) 376.8) 376.1) 377.8) 378.3] 376.0) 373.3) 381.8) 383.6) 386.0) 385.6) 490.4) 202.3 
8 ‘ — NGS ET RES Pe 43.7 43.9) 43.9 42.7 43.0 43.2) 43.3 43.0 43.1 44.4 44.9 45.6) 68.8 18.7 
CS Sateen ccceddunccapesesioncnee. 60. 7 60. 3 59.3 57.8 57.2 56.4 55.0 56.3 56.9 55. 5 55.0 54.7 52.4 31.3 
9 7 Arata machinery, excluding trac- 
6) Lt & 9S aa 56. 2 54.7; 63.7) 61.4 51.1 51.3 50.5) 49.0) 651.4 50.2) 49.5) 46.9) 37.7) 27.8 
Ji Machine | Ee eee 49.4 49.4) 50.5) 60.3) 61.4 51.7) 61.9) 60.1 53. 4 55.1 57.2; 68.0) 109.7; 36.6 
5 ’ Machine-tool accessories... ............}------- 42.3 42.5) 42.5) 42.2 42.1 42.5 42.5 42.1 44.9 46.2 47.8 49.0 88. 4 25. 2 
— <i ST, ies 40.0 40.0} 39.9) 39.2) 38.7 36.9; 36.0) 36.1 38.7! 38.4) 37.8) 37.6) 28.5) 21.9 
a Pumps and pumping equipment-.._._._/_.....-. 55. 0 55. 1 55.0' 54.6) 654.7 56. 1 55.7 56. 4 58.6) 659.0) 69.6) 69.8 76. 8 24,2 
De i itinccascnencehegebelenesoce 24.6 25. 3 25.4 24.8 24.4 23.9 23.4 14.3 18.1 23.8 23. 4 23.3 12.0 16.2 
1, 168, Cas — adding, and calculating 
CS TE ES SS IN 45.1 44.5) 44.4) 43.4 42.4 41.6) 40.5) 37.5) 37.7 40.7; 40.5) 39.8) 34.8 19.7 
by —— | machines, wringers, and driers, 
fe a a 16. 2 15.9 16.0 15.5 15.1 14.8 14.9 14.5 14.8 14.5 14.2 13.8 13.3 7.5 
embiien domestic and indus- 
EE ES es 13.3 13.2} 13.1 12.8) 12.4 12.0} 11.9) 119) 10.7) 10.5) 121.5) 11.3) 10.7 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
eS a ee 80. 1 81.1 80.2; 78.8 78. 6 78. 1 77.8 76. 4 78. 3 74.3 72.9 70. 7 64.4) 35,2 
m City 
iit uncintbesageesoconsechce 455) 455 462 454 443 420 406 397 395 463 466 477 471 |2, 508 159 
iiiiitinedsabinnadadanslasedess 26. 5 26.3; 26.3) 26.0) 25.9 25.1 24.4 23.8; 24.3) 23.8) 25.1 26.0, 34.1 6.5 
See 2 eee 54.0 55.9) 656.9) 656.8) 55.2 55. 4 54.6 55.1 54.9) 55.2) 55.6) 654.0| 60.5 24. 5 
EET, Pe 135.0} 134.4) 133.2) 133.4) 133.0) 129.7) 130.7) 129.3) 133.9) 138.2) 141.9) 141.2) 794.9) 39.7 
2 ln oncndanacceunasecelonccece 24.9 25.3) 25.9) 25.9) 26.2 26.6 26.7; 26.8) 26.9) 27.0) 28.1 28.0) 233.5 8.9 
phis |i Saipduliding and boatbuilding ......../.....--. 127.8} 132.9) 125.7} 117.6) 100.2; 93.0) 87.1 87.7; 140.4) 140.3] 143.9) 140, 4/1,225.2) 69.2 
urge  “otorcycies, bicycles, and parts......./.....-.. 14.6 14.5 14.7 14.4 14.1 12.9 13. 6 13.0 13.3 12.8 12.8 12.8 10. 0 7.0 
Di icbbosenansmecsagsecoseqnse 826} 734 815 817 797 795 798 772 785 789 761 807 798 714 402 
12 onferrous metals and their ucts 3__._. 405} 402 402 406 403 397 394 390 386 401 412 424 430 449 229 
onan = refining, p , of non- 
,, 5 SE EE mwecaeecqecsesoscocses}ecccece 40.2} 39.9) 40.0) 39.7) 39.7) 39.8) 39.9) 40.8) 40.4) 39.8) 41.0) 41.1 56. 4 27.6 
pti —+. and rolling and drawing of 
~~ Pp metals, except aluminum__|-----_- 53.1} 53.6) 63.4) 62.9) 63.0) 53.2) 653.4) 543) 57.6) 60.2) 62.0) 626) 75.8) 38.8 
flocks en SE cdnaccivthesctnadlinedocoss~- 28.2} 28.1) 28.6) 28.4| 281). 27.8} 27.2) 24.8) 27.5) 27.8} 28.2) 28.2) 25.2) 20.3 
Dini iindibeoccnateccococascloceceos 27.5 27.3 27.7 28. 1 27.5 26. 4 25.6; 247 25. 3 25. 6 26. 3 27.1 20.5 14.4 
pesecequcdnolocsctne 27.1 26.8) 27.1 26.5; 26.1 25.5; 25.0) 23.7 24.3; 24.2) 24.2) 22 15.1 12.1 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Cont, Jams BLE 




































































































































{In thousands) 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry — 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 
Durable goodsa—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their products *—Con. 

Lighting equipment. ._................]-------| 33.8] 83.5) 34.1) 34.3) 34.9) 35.2) 35.3) 36.4) 37.0) 37.7) 37.8) ag.5 
Aluminum manufactures... ...........}------- 45.0) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6), 43.1) 42.4) 41.0) 40.0) 43.6) 46.5) 49.2) 60.8) 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- 
BiG iccccaddececcebctekicnketevsneles await 87.1; 37.5) 39.4) 389.2) 38.8) 387.6) 37.7) 387.6) 38.6) 38.0) 38.8) 39.5 

Lumber and timber basic products ?.._.... 672, 661 | 965 678 680 681 678 679 658 665 651 627 611 
Sawmills and logging camps. ..........|------- 526.7} 531.3) 644.4) 647.3) 6550.2) 549.6) 651.5) 531.3) 6534.7; 523.8] 602.8) 4a8.5 
Planing and plywood mills._..........|------- 134.5) 134.6) 133.6) 132.4) 120.8] 128.1) 127.1) 126.8) 128.6) 126.1) 124.7) 1227 

Furniture and finished lumber products ?.. 454; 459 459 457 453 446 438 433 419 426 425 433 440 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............|------ 36.2) 36.3) 36.0) 35.9) 34.9) 33.3) 31.5) 28.5) 209) 20.8) 20.7) 31.6 
0) NR 2 AEE a ee 249.4) 248.6) 246.8) 243.6) 238.6] 233.1) 230.3) 223.9) 227.0) 225.9) 229.2) 233.6 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar........|--..--. 35.2) 35.5) 34.8) 35.3) 36.0) 35.8) 35.6) 35.1] 36.2) 36.3) 36.5) 38.9 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ._|....-.- 19. 4 19.7) 19.8) 19.7) 10.4) 19.6) 19.4) 19.1) 102) 193) 196) 21 
Cl) SS eS 15. 6 16. 5 16.9 17.4 17.9 18. 2 18.9 18.8 18. 6 18.2 18.2 17.8 
Wood, turned and shaped. ............./--.---- 32.9} 32.2) 32.8) 932.5) 31.6] 31.4) 31.5) 302) 3802) 305) 33.5) 43.8 

Stone, clay, and glass products ?.._........ 431} 422 422 433 432 429 427 | 424 411 423 418 429 427 
Glass and glassware ............ Se Se 115.0) 117.2) 119.7] 120.1] 120.0] 118.9] 118.2] 113.1] 120.3) 122.1) 122.8) 121.8 

Glass products made from purchased 

i REET EERSTE ENT, SHOE | 12.4, 12.5) 12.7) 12.6) 12.2) 120) 120) 124) 124) 12.8) 13.3) 13.4 
SS EARS Re FREER IEE FM 36.6; 36.3) 36.7] 36.8) 36.8) 387.0) 386.8] 35.7] 35.3) 20.7] 35.4) 34.9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_............]---.... 73.7| 76.3) 76.3) 75.8] 75.6) 75.4) 76.1) 73.8) 73.0) 72.1) 72.3) 71.1 
Pottery and related products... .......|---.--- 56.4) 56.0) 57.6) 57.2) 66.1) 55.9) 56.1) 543) 56.5) 56.0) 66.2) 56.2 
QYPSUM. cc gerccerse-ceeceee-+-0 Se cS 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.7 5.9 5.9 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), 

lt I BOs c ccocnnccncounncatitanas 12. 5 12.6) 12.7) 12.7 12.3 12.1 11.8} 11.5) 11.2} 11.0) 108) 10.8 
FO RES Se eee ey) ee 9.2 9.2 9.3 9.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.4 9. 2 9.0 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 

SR .sdsubiepedodbeocntiencaiiadndiehatn 17.9} 18.0) 18.3] 1885] 184) 18.5) 18.4) 168) 16.5) 16.6) 17.8) 17.7 
BN . . cn tmoncutciminetadeoanitidiniadl 16.8 11.5} 16.8) 16.5) 16.5) 16.9) 16.2) 17.0) 187) 19.4) 19.6) 20.1 
Asbestos praducts vwdwcebbetbooasecsianeintae 21.9) 21.9) 23.7) 21.3] 21.3) 21.0) 20.6; 19.5) 20.7] 20.9) 21.0) 21.4 

Nondurable goods 
‘Textfle-mi}l prod ucts and other fiber manu- 
factures?_...............--------.2e--e---] 1,277|1,271 [1,258 [1,256 [1,238 [1,217 [1,192 /1,172 [1,158 |1,179 [1,197 [1,223 /|1,242 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 

ESE et. SRR ees a te 525.3) 623.6) 523.2) 6516.9) 608.2) 498.9) 404.1) 492.6) 501.7) 509.0) 516.8) 519.0 
me NS CIS a, ED ae 14.9) 14.6) 14.3) 13.9) 13.7] 18.4) 13.1] 13.1] 13.7] 146) 18.0) 185.6 
PS en ee ee Ee 110.8} 107. 108.2} 106.9] 105.7} 103.3) 101.5) 99.9) 101.7] 103.1) 108.4) 106.7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, 

except dyeing and finishing..........|--...- 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2] 170.9) 168.7] 162.9) 158.1) 162.9) 164.3) 169.9) 175.1 ’ 
SIGE . ciladendiscossudiiedboaibinddbindbn 140.2} 139.1} 138.4) 136.2) 133.4] 130.2) 128.2) 125.9) 124.4) 128.8) 134.8] 138.2 
0 62 EEE ae ae 11.7] 11.6) 12.5) 22.5) 21.2) 11.0) 10.9) 10.3) 105) 10.7) 1138] 11.9 } 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves._|......- 31.4) 30.6) 31.3) 31.4) 30.8] 20.6) 27.9) 27.0) 28.0) 20.6) 31.6) 338 
RE: STE, SEE CE 49.8) 49.1) 48.8) 47.8) 46.9) 45.6) 45.0) 43.6) 43.8) 43.2) 43.6) 43.5 9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, tnclud- 

Ing woolen and worsted_.............]-...... 88.9) 87.9) 87.5) 85.9) 851) 830) 81.2) 80.2) 83.4) 84.2) 85.1) 86.2) s2 
Carpets and rugs, wool___..............]....-.. 36.2} 35.7} 35.4) 34.4) 33.6; 82.9] 32.4) 31.9; 381.9) 381.7) 81.4) 31.2) 245 
i jf f eee Ss ee 13.7) 13.7] 13.8) 13.6] 13.6) 182] 13.3) 128) 181) 127) IL9) 138) 110 
Jute goods, except feits..............-..|.-..--- 4.2 40 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 41 4.2 4.3 43 43 42 
Cordage and twine_............-. ~editadeduve 17.2} 16.8) 16.5) 161) 164) 147) 149) 148) 16.5) 15.8) 162) 165) 183 

Apparel and other finished textile products?; 1, 221/1,223 /1,203 [1,199 [1,171 /|1,181 [1,149 [1,122 [1,040 [1,040 [1,037 |1,066 [1,120 958 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified |......- 311.3] 308.1] 310.5} 309.2) 306.9] 200.4) 204.7) 278.2) 284.5) 280.5) 283.5) 287.5) 265.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. .........|....-..- 81.4) 81.6) 824) 81.1) 70.3) 77.2] 75.1) 71.7] 74.3) 78.2) 73.8) 74.1) 67.2 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_......}......- 18.7; 18.1) 18.4) 181] 17.3] 17.1) 16.6) 15.4] 16.8] 17.4) 18.0) 18.1} 16.3 
Work shirts............... Dilicechniets inbeodee 16.8} 15.8) 15.5) 16.5) 16.8) 16.9) 16.6) 14.0) 14.4) 16.3] 15.7] 16.5) 18.5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere clas- 

OU RT EE OR RES ee ee 485.6) 476.2) 470.5) 462.1) 462.3) 462.1) 440.4) 400.2) 389.1) 389.3) 407.5) 442.3) 345.3 
Corsets and allied garments_...........|.....-- 20.0; 19.6; 19.6) 194) 18.8) 18.1) 17.5) 16.9) 17.7) 17.7) 17.6] 17.5) 16.5 
SS TEE SEES — 27.9) 26.4; 23.5) 21.6) 25.2) 23.8) 23.6) 205) 20.2) 20.3) 220) 26.2) 23.3 
EE |... ce odadncdudnibanteatite lowaduiss 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.2 6.1 6.0 4.6 4.2 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.9 5.7 
Curtains, Sagem, and bedspreads... _/|......- 33.8; 31.6) 32.2) 32.1) 90.0) 2.7) 27.8) 2.2) 225) 222) 22.3) 23.5) 25.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 

Seen SEE ae ES SS 29.1; 29.7; 30.6) 30.0) 31.6) 30.6) 20.4) 26.6) 28.6) 20.3) 20.0) 28.7) 240 
, i) eae ae) Sea 27.8) 28.2) 23.6) 28.4) 281) 27.8} 27.3) 26.9) 27.1) 27.8) 283) 20.4) 19.6 

Leather and leather products #_..........-. 368) 373 371 373 369 366 364 360 349 346 345 858 363 340 
| SRE SEE POSE Ce 46.8) 46.8) 46.9) 469) 469) 467) 46. 45.4) 45.5) 45.9) 463) 46.0) 46.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._.|....... 19.5} 19.7; 19.8] 19.8) 19.6] 19. 19.2} 18.8 180) 18.3) 10.4) 20.2) 19.2 
TS ee a See 232.7} 231.8} 231.3) 227.5) 225.8) 225.1) 223.4) 216.8) 214.4) 212. 220.7; 224.4/ 205.6 
Leather gloves and mittens............}......- 12.5) 12.2) 13.0) 13.2) 13.1 128} 127) 11.9) 121) 12.0) 123] 12.7) 15.4 
Trunks and suitcases. .................|-.....- 14.0} 13.2) 14.2) 148) 14.4) 13.6] 127) U.7] 122) 121) 18.2) 13.6) 13.7 

ee aviapasindiccesninccuiciblin 1,064)1,071 [1,102 |1,165 |1,197 /|1,250 /|1,381 /|1,344 (|1,223 [1,114 [1,077 {1,068 [1,055 (1,056 
Slanghtering and meat packing........|......- 187.0} 196.7) 203.7; 191.7] 183.0) 182.0) 182.9) 182.3] 176.4) 172.9) 167.8) 172.5) 174.0 
BE nccpocencostndénccaiengsuecese leascnee 32.6; 32.0) 32.9) 33.9) 34.8) 35.8] 37.8) 388.8) 388.4) 87.4) 35.5) 34.0) 33.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk.......}......-. 18.8; 18.4) 186) 19.5) 2.5) 21.2) 22.7; 2.8) 23.6) 22.4) 21.4) 203) 19.9 
| RD RES SRI SOOT 23.6, 23.6) 24.9) 26.3] 27.8 31.1) 32.8] 33.4) 383.1) 30. 27.6) 28.4) 23.0 
i ay eee 38.2; 30.2 39.4) 39.7) 30.8) 39. 39.3) 39.4) 37.9) 36.9) 38.5) 33.8) 32.9 7: 
POSER, BUOGEIEL.... cocconccdustoccessecs locecece 27.44 2.3 2.1) 2S We 2.6) 2.9| 29.6) 29.0) 27.5) 2. 23.5) 25.0) 1 
Cereal ee Se 12.44 121' 121! 128) 128) 14.0) 142) 131) 12 11.9; 13.1) 126) 224) &! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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,sLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 



















































































































th full- and part-time production and rela workers who worked or 
ceived Rey during any part of one pay od ending nearest the 15th of 
+month. Major industry groups have adjusted to levels indicated 
by data through 1945 made available hy the Bureau of Employment Security 
the Federal Security Agency. Estimates have not fom peopered for 
ain industries, and with the exception of the industries in the major 
dustry groups indicated by note 2, estimates for individual! industries 
ve been adjusted only to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manu- 
tures but not to Federal Security Agency data. For these reasons the 
ij feems of the individual industry estimates may not agree with the totals 
hown for the major industry groups. Data shown jor the two most recent 
bonths are subject to revision without notation. Revised data in any 
lumn other than the first three are identified by an asterisk. 


{In thousands) 
| Annng) 1948 | 1947 A oar mal 
| ae Industry group and industry — 
1943 | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar, | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
ed Sen 216.9) 215.4) 220.8) 224.8) 224.5) 219.8] 218.0) 216.6] 213. 2| 211.4) 212.2) 209.8) 211.3) 190.4 
ee Se 20.2; 18.4) 20.0) 20.8) 20.5) 20.8) 20.8) 20.8) 20.4 19.7) 19.0) 17.8) 16.7) 15.9 
_ maceaSedcensesoscooucsoscss|<°oo-<- 5.7; 10.3) 20.9) 26.2) 26.3) 11.9) 10.5 8.1 7.1 6.5 5.5 5.4 10. 1 11.6 
ee Se 70.3} 74.7) 78.7) 79.5) 76.4) 68.3) 62.8] 657.9) 60.2) 62.0) 64.2) 63.7) 59.5) 55.7 
qlooholie................|------- 32. 1 33.4; 33.3} 34.3) 35.8) 39.3) 89.7] 385.5) 32.2) 30.0) 28.5) 27.2) 82.2) 23.8 
an TTT TI 66.9) 68.0 69.7| 73.3] 74.7] 76.2] 76.0] 74.0] 70.6] 66.9] 64.9] 63.3] 54.3] 40.5 
s 435, ¢) Scanning and preserving. ...............|------- 121.6] 126.6) 148.9] 172.0) 240.1) 384.3] 849.7] 246.2) 155.3) 135.7] 136.4) 120.4) 188.5) 150.8 
* 4 » manufactures..........---.-----.- 87} 88 87 88 90 89 86 85 84 84 83 82 86 91 93 
ee 33.5) 33.6) 34.2) 34.0) 33.4) 32.6) 82.9) 32.9) 83.3] 32.9) 32.8) 32.9) 33.9) 27.4 
3 21.7 + i a eae a 2 40.8; 40.4, 40.2) 42.2) 41.6) 40.3 30. 3 37.9} 38.0) 37.0) 36.5; 40.1 42.7; 60.9 
200, bacco ng and smoking) an 
3501 on ie CA oe TS Se 6.9 7.0; 7.3} 7.2) 7.3} 7.1) 7.0] 69} 68) 67) 65) 7.0) 84) 92 
M4. 
nd and allied produets?_............... 385] 384 | 387 | 390 | 387 | 385 | 281 | 380 | 373 | 381 | 381 | 385 | 387 | 324 | 265 
of, 4| Paper and pulp.........-.-----------.-|------- 199.7} 199.8} 199.6] 197.6] 196.9] 197.0} 196.6] 194.2) 194.7] 193.2) 192.3] 193.5) 160.3] 137.8 
Paper other 57.3) 57.9) 59.1) 658.8) 58.6) 67, 3| 56.7; 686.4) 57.9) 57.9) 68.1 58.0) 60.2) 37.7 
00p | EE cinta stsnccecerccecesse 12.0) 12.4) 12.4) 12.4) 12.2) 120) 11.8) 11.6) 11.9) 120) 12.0) 12.0) 10.2 8.7 
Tic 7 See 18.0} 18.1) 18.2) 17.9] 17.9) 17.7] 18.0] 17.8) 18.2) 187) 19.4) 19.5) 13.1) 11.1 
Ss i Badieuentatnbeowndion --+---- 96.5) 97.7) 99.6; 99.0) 98.1) 96.0) 95.6) 92.6; 97.0) 98.2) 101.6) 102.7) 89.6) 69.8 
Il, 
27, I ting, publishing, and allied industries?| 427) 429 | 431 | 436 | 435 | 433 | 429 | 426 | 422 | 423 | 422 | 421 | 421 | 331 | 328 
52.5) Y Odicals............|------- 144.1) 143.6] 145.6] 145.1) 144.6) 144.4) 143.0) 142.2) 142.0) 141 2) 139.9) 138.7) 113.0) 118.7 
45, 0) Printing; book and job_................|------- 179.7} 181.7} 183.4] 182.0] 180.7) 177.5) 175.7) 176.4) 175.8) 175.1] 176.3) 176.7) 138.7] 127.6 
4 H Lithographing. ....-....---..--.--..---|------- 31.8} 32.0) 32.9] 33.0) 32.6) 32.4) 326) 381.5) 382.4) 32.7) 32.7) 32.8) 25.9) 26.3 
TS eres Oe 37.4; 37.6) 38.3] 38.7) 38.5) 38.2) 38.3) 37.0) 37.5) 37.4) 37.3} 37.0) 29.4 25.8 
11.1) 
9. 3) micals and allied products ?_..........- 573} 575 | 575 | 579 | 577 | 573 | 663 | 547 | 547 | 543 | 561 565 | 569 | 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_--....- ---|------- 51.5) 50.7) 50.6) 50.2) 49.9) 49.6) 49.0) 48.6) 50.0) 50.3) 60.2) 49.9) 38.2) 28.3 
12.5) yim Drags, medicines, and insecticides. _.-_|------- 65.6} 65.7; 65.9) 66.4) 67.1] 67.1) 66.2) 66.7) 67.8) 69.0) 69.6) 70.0) 56.0) 27.5 
23. 4) Perfumes and cosmetics_...............|------- 12.2} 12.1) 12.9) 13.9) 13.5) 12.6) 12.1) 21.7] 12.0) 11.9) 12.4) 13.2) 14.1) 10.4 
ye 8 | coor tae oo 25.4) 25.5) 25.5) 26.8] 25.3) 24.7) 23.9) 24.0) 24.3) 23.7| 23.7) 23.8) 17.9) 15.3 
. Rayon and allied products_-............|------- 63.7} 63.2) 63.5) 63.1) 62.9) 62.1) 61.1) 61.0) 52.5) 61.3) 60.9) 60.9) 54.0) 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. -- .- | ------- 196.5) 197.7) 198.1] 196.4) 195.0] 195.1) 196.3] 197.7} 198.8] 196.4) 195.8] 194.3) 144.5) 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses. ..........|------- 22.1; 22.0] 21.9) 21.7) 21.4) 21.2) 21.1] 19.6) 21.2) 21.2) 21.2) 21.0) 112.0 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases__......|------- 9.8 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.7 9.9) 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.2 7.8 4.0 
37 ly Ammunition, small-arms. --.-..........|------- 6.'4 6.2 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.0 4.4 6.9 7.1 7.0 6.8 6.7; 154.1 4.3 
| Te tincadsesccudpacetdudessces}°**°-0- 2.6 2.5 2.8 2.9 2.9 2. 5 2.1 2.4 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7; 28.2 1.2 
m3! 4 Cottonseed Ofl_...........-... wenececes|--*---- 19.4) 21.7) 24.4) 24.5) 24.0) 18.3) 13.1) 11.6) 11.9) 13.1) 15.5) 17.9) 20.4) 15.3 
Pic cnesieccacscccccscecccccecce|--*---- 32.3} 30.4) 28.0] 26.7) 26.8) 26.7; 25.1 23.8; 25.0) 29.7) 31.8) 33.3 7.65 18.8 
oducts of petroleum and coal #____._....- 162) 160 161 162 183 162 163 163 163 160 158 154 155 125 106 
Petroleum refining...............-.. ~w-|------- 109.4} 109.7; 109.9) 109.7) 109.7} 110.8} 111.9) 111.8] 109.9) 108.8) 105.7) 106.7) 83.1 73.2 
Coke and byproducts_-_..........-.-- -we|--°---- 30.3) 30.5) 30.0) 80.0) 29.6) 20.3) 20.2) 29.0) 28.8) 28.4 27.9) 27.9) 25.5 21.7 
Paving materials. _..................-..|------- 1.8 2.0 2.7 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.1 2.5 
Roofing materiais......................|------- 17.6; 18.0) 18.3) 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.2} 18.2) 17.7 17.4 17.0 16.8 13. 1 8.1 
ids canehaceborsocrencee 217; 221 223 225 223 220 215 215 212 219 223 234 238 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__._....... |------- 111.6) 113.5) 114.8} 115.1] 114.4) 112.5] 116.6) 115.1) 117.7] 110.3) 123.1) 125.5) 90.1) 54.2 
Rubber boots and shoes_............... |--+---- 22.8; 22.5| 22.5) 22.0) 21.7) 21.0) 18.9) 20.1) 21.4) 22.8) 23.5) 23.8) 23.8) 14.8 
BE PE, GOUT. cnc cccccccccccesce ee 86.5) 86.8) 87.7) 86.1) 84.0) 81.9) 79.6) 76.8) 79.5) 81.0) 87.3 88.3) 79.9) 51.9 
iscelianeous industries ®._................ 434; 433 431 447 454 447 436 425 416 427 431 440 446 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment___._-| ------- 27.7| 27.7) 28.1) 27.8) 28.0) 27.7] 27.8) 27.5) 28.1) 27.6) 28.3) 28.3) 86.7) 11.3 
Photographic apparatus____- Se ee 39.0) 38.9) 39.2) °38.8} 38.7] 38.2) 388.3) 38.3) 37.4) 36.7) 36.2) 35.9) 35.5 17.7 
Optical uments and ophthalmic 
£7 GE EE eitinaghcccncesecccecesccecncce|=-0-+0- 27.4) 27.8) 28.0) 27.6) 27.5) 27.5) 27.6) 27.9) 28.9) 20.4) 29.7) 30.1 33.3 11.9 
M4} , Organs, and _ ee a 15.6 16.8 17.6 17.8; 17.4 16.5) 14.6) 14.9) 15.2) 15.1 15.1 15.3 12.2 7.8 
Games, toys, and doils_................ ovanees 36.3) 33.5) 38.5) 43.4) 42.3) 40.9) 388.6) 36.1 34.8) 83.9) 33.7) 32.6 19.1 19.1 
ee RRR Pe ae ae 13. 4) 13. 3| 13.4 12.7 12.1 11.6) 11.4 10.7 11.8 12.3 12.9) 13.3) 13.1 11.2 
ll TTT 2. 5| 2. 6) 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0! 3.2 9.3 1.0 
‘Data are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering 4 Data for the individual industries comprising the major industry groups 


have been adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. More recently adjusted data for individual industries 
comprising the major industry groups indicated below supersede data shown 
in publications dated prior to: 


Mimeo- Monthly 

graphed Labor 

Major industry groups release Review 
ELE LLL Feb. 1948 Mar. 1948 
Chemicals and allied products................-.. Feb. 1948 Mar. 1948 
Nonferrous metals and their products___....--- Mar. 1948 Apr. 1948 
Iron and steel and their products. -...........-. Apr. 1948 May 1948 


*Revised. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ! 







































































[1989 average= 110} 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar 
All manufacturing.......... = ae SO OT 156.6 | 1565.6 | 156.8 | 1882 | 157.3 | 156.9 | 156.6 | 154.3 | 150.1 | 151.4 | 160.6 | 1529 | 
Ee nonennnonaveoncoctoecooennenons 183.2 | 180.6 | 183.3 | 188.9 | 182.2 | 180.5 |. 179.8 | 177.3 | 174.7 | 179.7 | 178.0 | ig0.8 
POE... cnccesceusectnemmannamen 135.7 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 138.0 | 137.6 | 138.2 | 188.8 | 136.2 | 180.7 | 120.1 | 129.1 | 130.9 
[= oS SS sO 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products?................. 161.3 | 160.8 | 161.4 | 161.3 | 160.6 | 159.7 | 159.3 | 158.5 | 156.1 | 157.5 | 156.8 | 158.0 
Blast onanan Ghai Gorka and rolling mills...|------- 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.9 | 129.5 | 129.0 | 127.3 | 126.9 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings...............|------- 184.0 | 183.9 | 183.0 | 181.8 | 181.7 | 180.6 | 182.6 | 181.7 | 184.8 | 185.6 | 187.1 
ipa... |... 196.7 | 197.2 | 195.5 | 191.1 | 187.7 | 185.1 | 184.4 | 175.5 | 185.2 | 180.2 | 1786 | 
i fe ee 214.2 | 211.3 | 208.9 | 207.3 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 204.5 | 199.8 | 204.1 | 207.2 | 206.8 | 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....................|------- 157.8 | 161.5 | 163.4 | 160.6 | 150.5 | 157.8 | 156.4 | 154.0 | 155.8 | 156.2 | 151.3 | 
Tin cans and other tinware.................-../------- 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 152.3 | 149.8 | 139.4 | 134.5 | 132.6 | 132.7 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. .............|------- 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 | 141.0 | 138.8 | 140.2 | 130.1 | 141.1 | 120.4 | 140.4 
ad elie: lilt SOLE ETE ER FS Ted. 139.9 | 143.0 | 139.4 | 133.2 | 133.6 | 135.3 | 132.5 | 128.4 | 131.4 | 129.9 | 137-1 
ToT, OS SS “SRS 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 158.9 | 154.7 | 151.2 | 139.8 | 152.6 | 167.0 | 176.2 
Tools (except edge too achine tools, files, 
and joe. ma awd . aan CAA. Ming | EET SS 167.9 | 169.2 | 169.5 | 166.1 | 163.0 | 160.9 | 159.3 | 156.0 | 166.0 | 162.7 | 174.9 
i ee ee 151.6 | 149.4 | 147. 143.4 | 141.1 | 138.4 | 136. 137.6 | 140.0 | 141.5 | 142.1 
| fl) EEA ESE ESE 152.6 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 150.9 | 147.4 | 146.2 | 146.7 | 146.0 | 148.7 | 153.5 | 157.2 | 
Stoves, ofl burners, and heat ipment not 
chowhen classified ceienuedien rw bE, BE — 175.9 | 180.0 | 184.9 | 186.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 175.8 | 168.2 | 171.6 | 171.4 | 170.9 
Steam and hot-water heat apparatus an 
steam fittings... .. apne dane. e. ered FO 195.7 | 194.0 | 193.7 | 191.3 | 191.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 186.8 | 198.4 | 201.5 | 200.6 | 
Stam and enameled ware and L odiouiies 194.6 | 195.2 | 198.0 | 196.8 | 194.9 | 193.9 | 189.1 | 184.6 | 187.4 | 190.3 | 192.4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
NR I Tae RE I OE SB AIR SE 168.6 | 169.7 | 171.0 | 170.2 | 168.4 | 169.7 | 169.6 | 166.4 | 166.7 | 167.3 | 166.9 | 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim --|.--..-. 131.2 | 139.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 | 135.8 | 132.8 | 130.6 | 123.8 | 121.8 | 117.9 | 127.5 | 
Bolta, nuts, washers, and rivets................|.------ 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186.5 | 182.3 | 185.6 | 186.6 | 182.1 | 186.9 | 189.1 | 190.5 
Forgings, iron and steel........................|---.-.- 229.5 | 229.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 | 223.8 | 221.6 | 221.0 | 219.0 | 223.1 | 219.3 | 223.6 | 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted......|......-. 214.6 | 222.5 | 219.7 | 212.5 | 206.6 | 200.0 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 191.3 | 201.9 | 204.3 | 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ....|.....-- 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 196.8 | 196.4 | 195.9 | 196.3 | 199.6 | 207.0 | 209.1 | 216.7 | 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. ................|-..---- 125.0 | 130.3 | 126.4 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 127.3 | 128.4 | 129.1 | 127.1 | 131.1 | 131.6 
Firearms... Gpeccenccevececcceccconccccccnsessclooseses 383.9 | 375.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 357.4 | 347.6 | 343.3 | 362.2 | 357.4 | 356.3 | 361.0 
> 
| cedieiiiaeaann 218.5 | 221.1 | 222.7 | 225.8 | 225.4 | 222.7 | 218.9 | 215.6 | 215.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 3) m 
yp Sees Fetes 206.1 | 207.2 | 209.2 | 208.2 | 206.5 | 204.6 | 201.6 | 201.9 | 207.1 | 202.4 | 205.0 7) om 
Radios and phonographs......................|...-..- 225.6 | 228.0 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 | 226.3 | 220.0 | 212.1 | 223.5 | 233.6 | 243.3 | 250.9) » 
Communication equipment.................... -------| 200.3 | 302.4 | 802.7 | 300.3 | 204.6 | 288.3 | 287.3 | 280.5 | 200.7 | 250.4 | 261.5 | 338.0 9 
Macian?, except electrical....................... 228.3 | 230.8 | 230.0 | 220.0 | 225.9 | 225.1 | 224.3 | 222.4 | 217.4 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 2951) w 
Machinery and machine-shop products. .......|......- 187.2 | 186.5 | 186.3 | 185.9 | 186.7 | 187.0 | 185.9 | 184.5 | 188.7 | 189.6 | 190.8 | 190.6) » 
lL AAA LL, SEL 234.2 | 235.4 | 235.4 | 228.9 | 230.6 | 231.4 | 232.1 | 230.7 | 231.3 | 238.3 | 240.6 | 2444 Mm 
i CR SR IIR EAR OMB 2 194.1 | 192.9 | 189.6 | 184.7 | 182.7 | 180.2 | 176.0 | 180.0 | 181.9 | 177.6 | 176.0 | 174.8) 
7 (oe machinery, excluding tractors. .... Leipeatu 202.1 | 196.7 | 193.0 | 184.8 | 183.6 | 184.5 | 181.6 | 176.3 | 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6) 1% 
hi i A ti MBE ie BR Ta. ty + i el 134.8 | 135.0 | 137.9 | 187.4 | 140.4 | 141.2 | 141.6 | 186.8 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 156.1 / 158.4 | 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................|------- 168.3 | 168.9 | 169.0 | 167.7 | 167.3 | 168.7 | 160.0 | 167.3 | 178.4 | 183.4 | 190.0 | 1948) wm 
5 ERE POLED LE LE AE Ae ENE 182.4 | 182.5 | 182.2 | 179.1 | 176.9 | 168.4 | 164.3 | 164.9 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 172.6 171.7) m 
Pumps and pumping equipment..............|....-.- 226.8 | 227.4 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 225.8 | 231.4 | 220.6 | 282.6 | 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6) tI, 
ya te ea A ae IIR! A is Se IE 151.9 | 156.0 | 156.9 | 153.2 | 150.6 | 147.6 | 144.1 | 88.4 111.7) 146.7 144.4/ 1440) 2 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 
i RE IE Tl ii, et ES OE 228.9 | 226.1 | 225.6 | 220.7 | 215.5 | 211.2 | 206.0 | 190.7 | 191.6 | 206.9 | 205.7 202. 4 | 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
mestic...... aR er te SS ee Ce 216.8 | 212.5 | 214.5 | 208.0 | 202.3 | 197.6 | 200.0 | 193.6 | 108.6 | 193.9 | 100.1 | 184.5 | 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial.....|......- 169.1 | 167.8 | 167.3 | 163.2 | 157.9 | 152.7 | 162.0 | 151.4 | 136.1 | 134.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......|.......| 227.7 | 230.7 | 228.0 | 224.2 | 223.4 | 222.2 | 221.2 | 217.4 | 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles....| 286.6 | 286.6 | 201.2 | 285.8 | 278.9 | 264.8 | 255.6 | 250.0 | 248.9 | 201.8 | 293.7 | 300.8 | 206.7. 
Ee RE Ca I SET 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2 | 368.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad . .............|------- 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2 | 225.7 | 222.8 | 224.8 | 223.9 | 224.9 | 226.6 | 220.3 | 
Alreraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. - | .....-- 340.3 | 338.7 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | 327.0 | 320.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 
aan tt ea ee 280.1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 201.0 | 204.8 | 200.2 | 209.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 303.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ...............|.....-- 184.5 | 191.9 | 181.5 | 169.9 | 144.7 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 202.7 | 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ..............|-..-.-- 209.4 | 207.6 | 210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 186.0 | 190.8 | 183.6 | 184.0 | 184.0 | 
, EATS eR ery NETS & 205.3 | 182.4 | 202.6 | 203.1 | 198.2 | 197.7 | 198.3 | 192.0 | 195.0 | 106.2 | 186.5 | 200.5 | 198.2. 
Nonferrous metals and their products ?............. 176.7 | 175.3 | 175.3 | 177.2 | 175.7 | 173.3 | 171.7 | 170.0 | 1686 | 175.1 | 179.6 | 184.8 | 187.5 | 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals...... PARE ETE Si. cn tell CA ees Se 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 | 144.0 | 144.4 | 147.7 | 146.2 | 144.2 | 148.4 | 148.8 | Cer 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous Bal 
metals, except aluminum................-..-|------- 136.9 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 136.3 | 126.6 | 136.9 | 137.6 | 140.0 | 148.4 | 155.0 | 150.7 | 161.4 Sug 
Clocks and watehes...........-....----.-.--.--|------- 138.9 | 138.6 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 137.0 | 134.2 | 122.4 | 135.7 | 136.9 | 138.8 | 139.1 | Bus 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- Co 
i oduthnhandtttttt inn atidnmmenniimeemadmmadniiiiia 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 | 182.9 | 177.0 | 171.0 | 175.5 | 177.4 | 181.9 | 187.5 Be 
Silverware and plated ware._................../....... 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 | 210.2 | 205.7 | 195.5 | 200.5 | 199.9 | 199.2} 199.4 Mi 
IES STEELS, CE SF 165.2 | 163.8 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 170.2 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 177.7 | 180.9 | 184.3 | 184.6 | 187.9 | . Ca 
Aluminum manufactures...................... pdintthand 191.2 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 | 179.9 | 174.0] 170.0 | 185.2 | 197.4 | 209.0 | 215.8 | 3374 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. ....|....... 198.1 | 200.0 | 200.9 | 209.1 | 207.1 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 200.7 | 205.8 | 202.9 | 206.7 | 210.5 | 20L! oboe 
Lumber and timner basic products #............... 159.8 | 157.3 | 168.3 | 161.3 | 161.7 | 162.1 | 161.2 | 161.5 | 156.6 | 1882 | 154.8 | 149.1 | 145.4) 17) Ci 
Sawmills and logging SL 167.9 | 169.4 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 175.4 | 175.2 | 175.8 | 160.4 | 170.5 | 167.0 | 160.3 | 155.7 | 138 Te 
Planing and plywood mills. ...................'....... 170.1 | 170.2 ' 168.8 | 167.4 | 164.1 | 161.9! 160.7! 160.0 ' 162.0 ' 150.4 | 187.7! 155.1) 125! See 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1p A~6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


[1938 average = 100) 








































































Industry group and industry 
a a ~ 
. Mar, 
Durable goods—Continued 
mre and finished lumber products ee 138.3 | 130.8 | 130.8 | 130.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 183.5 | 131.9 | 127.8 | 120.8 | 120.5 | 131.8 | 134.2 111.7 
gttresses and bedsprings........-.-.------.--|------- 176.7 | 177.1 | 175.8 | 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 153.5 | 189.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8 | 154.4 105.9 
 anendindeatiatsiatasecesebrseneneddyendrass 140.2 | 139.8 | 138.7 | 138.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 | 120.4 | 125.0 | 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 | 131.3) 112.4 
other than cigar eteibegbponsesinys-anded 124.3 | 125.3 | 122.7 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 | 125.6 | 123.8 | 127.6 | 128.8 | 128.9 | 126.6 125.0 
and other morticians’ goods. ..........|------- 139.6 | 141.4 | 142.2 | 141.5 | 130.6 | 140.6 | 130.2 | 187.4 | 138.1 | 188.8 | 140.6 | 144.3) 102.4 
ING. . 2-2-2 2-0 o-oo neon nne--e-|--9--" 124.4 | 131.1 | 134.8 | 138.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 | 150.4] 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 | 144.6 | 142.1 OR. 7 
and shaped. ...........-.-- ceccclocccees 133.7 | 181.1 | 133.4 | 132.1 | 1285 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 | 136.2 | 137.5 107.4 
clay, and glass products *............-.---.- 146.7 | 143.9 | 143.7 | 147.6 | 147.1 | 146.0 | 145.5 | 144.6 | 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 | 145.3 | 122.5 
r BE cenncacesseocopaspsnavcos|ocscors 161.2 | 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 | 170.8 139.9 
nisss products made from purchased glass... .|------- 123.8 | 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 | 120.2 | 123.5 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 182.8 | 133.7 | 113.1 
psanebundeduns concboccecossoncococe-foseccer 150.3 | 149.1 | 150.5 | 151.0 | 161.1 | 152.1 | 181.1 | 146.5 | 146.0 | 121.8 | 148.6 | 143.3 111.5 
and terra cotta............-.--..---|------- 126.9 | 181.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 120.8 | 120.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 122.5 00.5 
and related products. ............-..-.!------- 166.6 | 165.7 | 170.3 | 160.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 165.0 | 160.4 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.9 | 166.1 132.9 
ateaceeaborree cn aeenaca.\eceeeee| 138.8 | 182.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 115.2 | 119.6 | 119.1 91.2 
(except gypsum), and min- 
ool. aint peti Ode ESGUSSOCREOUSERSSsITO SLOSS 154.1 | 155.3 | 156.9 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 140.4 | 145.3 | 141.8 | 137.6 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 133.7 137.2 
WO .nccnceeooceqcocceee ners e-ocecereoecoce-|--°-"-" 97.1| 97.2! 986] 99.9] 958]! 97.0] 97.0] 98.0] 08.6) 991.3) 97.6) 95.3 08. 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ....|------- 96.5 | 97.5 | 99.0 | 100.1 99.2 99.9 99. 4 90.5 88.9 89.5 | 96.2 05. 6 67.4 
init didi ghee Seeseeodhenseneneenys> sence 216.7 | 148.6 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 | 208.8 | 220.0 | 242.2 | 250.4 | 283.7 | 260.0 | 302.2 
Li cneeduecdcasdcoabasusdesesdes~cecese 138.1 | 137.8 | 136.3 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.0 | 120.9 | 122.7 | 130.2 | 131.3 | 132.5 | 134.5 138, 2 
Nondurable goods 
, tile-mill products and other fiber manufactures?- 111.6 | 111.2 | 110.0 | 109.8 | 108.2 | 106.4 | 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.2 | 108.1 | 104.6 | 196.9 | 108.6) 108.2 
an 9 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|------- 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 | 198.1 | 117.7 | 119.9 | 121.7 | 123.5 | 124.1 125.8 
89 9 Cotton smallwares...........-.----------------]------- 105.8 | 103.8} 101.8| 986] 97.2] 95.2] 93.3] 93.3) 97.2] 103.6 | 106.9 | 111.2) 1286.6 
4p Silk and rayon goods......-...-.--.-----------|------- 87.6 | 84.9] 85.5] 84.4] 83.5] 81.6) 80.2] 709.0) 80.3) 81.5) 832) 843) 822 
00 5 Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
18 f dyeing and finishing..................-.-...-]------- 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 103.3 | 100.3 | 103.3 | 104.2 | 107.8 | 111.1 110.4 
7 4 Hoslery...-..------------------------2---------|------- 83.5} 82.8) 82.3) 81.1 79.4 77.5 | 76.3) 74.9) 74.0] 76.7] 80.2] 82.2 74.9 
7. 31 Knitted cloth........-..--.---.----------------|------- 101.8 | 100.4 99.9 | 99.4 97.1 95.2 | 94.2) 89.6 91.1 93.2} 98.0] 102.8 109. 4 
wad! Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. -......-|------- 105.7 | 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.85 | 103.5 | 99.6) 04.0] 90.7] 04.2] 00.7 | 106.8 | 113.7) 117.2 
1.3 , Knitted underwear.....-...-.--.--------------]------- 122.2 | 120.6 | 120.0 | 117.8 | 1183 | 111.9] 110.8 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 106.2 | 107.1 | 106.8 110.4 
7.7 | SUE Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
0.9 mm and worsted...........-.....-.---.---.-----.--|------- 125.8 | 124.4 | 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.85 | 117.6 | 114.0 | 113.5 | 118.0 | 119.2 | 120.5 | 122.0 113.6 
2.) | RUBE Carpets and rugs, wool. ..-.......-..----------|------+] 184.0 | 182.2 | 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 121.7 | 119.7 | 117.9 | 118.2 | 117.3 | 116.2] 115.4] 90.8 
, ‘ie Hote, fur-felt.............-.---2-0-----e- ee 89.0} 89.1 | 80.7] 885) 884] 85.8) 863] 83.3) 85.0) 829) 77.7] 89.8 71.8 
1) Jute goods, 110.3 | 105.1 | 80.6| 79.4] 79.5] 76.6] 78.1 | 107.5 | 111.0 | 113.3 | 112.4] 1144) 110.6 
1.8 Cordage and twine. .......--.-..--------------|------- 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 116.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 | 123.7 | 127.2 | 129.0 143.4 
¢ | (Apparel and other finished textile products *....... 154.6 | 154.9 | 152.4 | 151.9 | 148.3 | 149.6 | 145.6 | 142.2 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 121.4 
6 | I Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . .......|.------ 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 | 128.3 | 121.1 | 128.9 | 122.2 | 123.5 | 125.2) 115.8 
4) % Shirts, collars, and nightwear..................|------- 110.0 | 110.4 | 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6; 96.9 | 100.5 98. 9 99.1 | 100.2 90.9 
‘a | in, Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ...........|------- 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 | 97.9} 91.0 | 99.2] 102.4 | 105.9 | 107.0 96.3 
1 LAE LL SSS 119.0 | 112.0 | 100.8 | 100.4 | 112.1 | 112.4] 110.7 90.1 | 102.1 | 108.2 | 111.0 | 116.9 131.3 
om not elsewhere classified __.._|-----.-- 169.7 | 166.4 | 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 180.8 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142.4 | 154.5 120. 6 
fn garments..................-.-|------- 106.4 | 104.7 | 104.4 | 103.3 | 100.2} 96.5) 93.4) 90.1) 94.2) 04.2) 93.9) 93.1 88. 1 
TL a: Sane 109.2 | 103.4 | 92.0] 84.7] 98.9) 03.4] 9026) 80.4) 70.3) 70.3) 86.4 | 102.6 91.5 
~ fu ~=Hendkerchiefs..............-.--.----...-...---]------- 97.9 | 95.7 | 101.1 | 102.2 | 100.9 98.3 | 90.6) 82.9 90.8 93. 1 04.8 96. 4 113.1 
™ d bedspreads. ..........|------- 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.0 | 180.4 | 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 141.9 
other than curtains, etc. ..._|------- 260.2 | 265.9 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.2 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 250.4 | 257.0 | 214.9 
iiticsconessee _necunucueecneccece.|ececeee| 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.8 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 213.0 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 155.7 
and leather products 3..................-.- 105.9 | 107.6 | 106.9 | 107.4 | 106.4 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 103.8 | 100.6 | 99.8] 99.4 | 103.0 | 104.7 98, 1 
ee ee eee See 93.6 | 93.5 | 93.8] 93.7 | 93.7 93.3 | 91.9) 90.7 91.0) 91.6 92.6 92.0 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .........|------- 97.8} 98.8] 99.4] 99.0] 981] 069/ 963] 044/ O01) 01.7) 97.3) 101.3 06.0 
i 100.8 | 100.4 | 100.2} 985) 97.8] 97.5| 96.7] 93.9) 029) 92.1 95.6 | 97.2 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens.............-.-----|------- 125.4 | 121.9 | 190.1 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 | 126.8 153.7 
Lae esaete - _-neeeeeece.feceee--| 168.5 | 158.6 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 147.0 | 145.8 | 188.6 | 163.9 161.2 
inn conensapeooncosecsceceqece:: 124.5 | 125.4 | 120.0 | 136.4 | 140.1 | 147.8 | 161.7 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 130.3 | 126.0 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing-..........-.-...-|------- 138.5 | 145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 184.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.0 | 124.3 | 127.7 | 128.9 
.- Ta 158.8 ) 162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 | 176.4 | 169.1 165. 2 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............|------- 172.5 | 169.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 104.5 | 208.8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 205.7 | 196.9 | 186.2 182. 6 
ett a 133.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 | 189.4 | 187.8 | 170.6 156.9 | 144.3 130.7 
i |) a a. 137.5 | 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 | 142.0 | 136.4 | 133.0 | 138.7 139.8 118.5 
iin didn euseuteeessttebussdciwenses 158.7 | 160.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 171.4 | 168.0 | 159.1 | 162.3 164.8 145.0 
ee SEE Se ee 147.8 | 146.0 | 144.3 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 | 160.7 | 156.5 | 146.2 | 142.3 | 157.0 150.3 136.0 
TESS IA, ee 113.9 | 113.1 | 116.0 | 118.1 | 117.9 | 116.5 | 114.5 | 113.7 | 112.0 | 111.0 | 111.4 | 110.2 111.0 
See ae 127.2 | 116.2 | 126.2 | 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 | 131.2 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 123.9 | 119.7 | 112 3 105, 1 
 §— 1. SSS 49.4 | 88.9 | 179.7 | 225.5 | 2264/1029] 90.2] 69.7] 61.6] 560) 47.6) 46.4 86.8 
TE EC Ae 126.2 | 134.0 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 187.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 | 103.9 | 108.0 | 111.2 | 115. 114.3 106. 7 
2 a eae 134.9 | 140.1 | 130.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 149.1 | 135.0 | 125.8 119.8 | 113.9 135. 1 
| Tras 165.5 | 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 182.8 | 174.6 | 165.4 160.5 | 156.5 134.1 
PREPARA Bk FP 80.9 | 84.2| 99.1 | 114.4 | 150.8 | 265.7 | 232.7 | 163.8 | 103.3) 90.3) 9.1 86.1 125.4 
ae 93.5 | 94.0!) 93.7) 04.4) 06.5) 06.1 92.3/| 91.6/| 89.8] 90.2] 88.4] 87.5) 92.2 97.2 
| aaa 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.8 | 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7] 120.0 | 120.1 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 123.8 
ES a a Se 80. 1 79.4 | 79.0) 829) 81.7) 79.1 77.38 | 74.5) 74.7 72.7 71.8 78.9 83.9 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff -...!....... 75.7' 76.3 | 70.41) 789) 70.41 77.41 76.81 74.9 74.1 73.2 | 71.21 76.56 91.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Co,t;,. HB, 5 A- 




































































(1939 average=100] 
148 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr, | Ma, 
a sittin ~ a 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Paper and allied products ?.......................- 145.0 | 144.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 143.5 | 143.0 | 140.7 | 143.4 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 145 4 
Paper and pulp..... eS) EE Pa FAG PSL -------| 144.9 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 143.4 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 141.3 | 140.3 | 139.6 | 149.4 
Paper goods, other ~«-|-------| 151.9 | 183.6 | 156.6 | 165.9 | 155.3 | 151.9 | 180.3 | 149.5 | 153.6 | 153.4 | 184.1 | 1m 
Envelopes.......... So cue Pay OR _....--| 1387.5 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.8 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 | 137.6 | 137.6 138.9 
ll) RR RS PE Be SHS YR --| 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 150.2 | 161.6 | 160.5 | 164.0 | 168.1 | 174.4 | 175.8 
Pe ia pecrctedinth atic penttittiemtininsectnmacans 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 188.5 | 137.9 | 138.6 | 139.9 | 141.6 | 146.6 | 1489 
Prinins. pueting, and allied industries ?_......_| 130.1 | 130.8 | 131.3 | 133.0 | 132.8 | 182.0 | 130.7 | 120.8 | 128.8 | 129.1 | 128.6 | 128.5 | 129 
Newspapers and periodicals... ................ -------| 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 | 119.8 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 117.9 | 1169 
Printing; e pook Sl nchcmehobdtdaimedetins _..----} 140.8 | 142.3 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.6 | 130.1 | 137.7 | 138.2 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 138.1 | 198.4 
icmeere tt Einntiatindidhincatiadudustinddihimadislans -------| 121.2 | 121.7 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 119.8 | 123.3 124.6 | 124.5 | 1947) 
icndcntitatdthdcbantmuindstaniicnuces 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 | 145.6 145.3 | 144.7 | 143.7 rt 
Chemicals and allied products*..................- 199.0 | 199.6 | 199.6 | 201.0 | 200.1 | 199.0 | 196.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 188.5 | 194.8 | 196.2! 197.5| » 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.................. --.-+--| 182.1 | 179.3 | 1789 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4 | 171.9 | 176.7 | 178.0 | 177.4 | 178.6) 
Druga, medicines, and insecticides.........._. ...----| 238.3 | 238.5 | 230.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 242.1 | 246.4 | 250.4 | 252.8 | 2549) 
i ie I cndicih thodsus>coens _...---} 117.3 | 115.9 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 | 112.2 | 115.5 | 114.4 | 119.5 | 127.9 
PERSE OAS: RAE ARB: ea Ne 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.2 | 159.4 | 156.6 | 155.6 | 156, 
oe and allied A AIS _.....-| 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 108.6 | 126.8 | 126.0 | 128. 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ..........._. _......| 281.0 | 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 282.8 | 284.3 | 280.9 | 280.0 | 277, 
Explosives and safety fuses. ..............2....]_......| 303.3 | 301.3 | 300.7 | 208.0 | 293.6 | 201.4 | 200.1 | 260.1 | 200.3 | 291.0 | 200.7 | ong s |): 
Compressed and il uefied A SR _...---| 246.5 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | 246.8 | 248.8 | 241.8 | 237.0 | 222, 
Ammunition, small-arms...................... _..----} 148.7 | 144.1 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 160.9 | 164.6 | 162.6 | 158.0 | 158, 
Fireworks. ...........-...2---cceeneccccccceee-|-.-----| 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 | 207.6 | 240.8 | 255.2 | 245.0 | 229, 
IEE Ql hed ond ceecoasuasees SARS Mss. 127.0 | 142.1 | 150.5 | 160.5 | 157.2) 119.8] 85.9] 76.0) 77.7 | 86.0] 101.3 | 117, 
PO chdtieacndindednadohinbosttinisbtinenens _..----| 171.5 | 161.3 | 148-7 | 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0 | 183.4 | 126.2 | 132.6 | 157.8 | 169.0 | 178. 
Products of petroleum and coal?..................- 152.8 | 151.3 | 152.4 | 152.9 | 153.5 | 153.3 | 154.0 | 154.1 | 153.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 
ET EE ALLIES _.....-| 149.5 | 149.9 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 149.8 | 151.4 | 142.8 | 152.6 | 180.1 | 148.6 | 144.3 | 145.7! 1 
ey Ge ED .. cc cccoccdetiboonacs i ee 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 | 185.1 | 134.7 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 131.1 | 128.5 | 128.4 
Paving matertals..... 1 ea FS aaa Aries BERS 73.2 | 83.2 | 109.4 | 138.1 | 137.4 | 140.0 | 133.9 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 110.2 105.2 | 99.9 
Roofing materials hat ten hadiciddinaeuiitmndeasiens _...---| 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 2268 | 224.9 | 225.8 | 218.0 | 214.3 | 210.6 | 207.4 
Rubber rodutee! ES ee PrP pees oe 179.6 | 182.7 | 184.2 | 186.1 | 184.5 | 182.0 | 178.1 | 177.8 | 175.2 | 180.7 | 184.5 | 193.5 | 104.5 
Rubber tires and inner tabes.................- _...---| 205.8 | 200.2 | 211.7 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9 | 212.3 | 227.0 | 220.6 | 227.0 | 281.4 
Rubber boots and shoes. ...................... _..----| 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 138.1 | 143.9 | 153.6 | 158.4 | 190.1 
Rubber goods, other... .......-. botanéabuanaiand _......| 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 | 148.0 | 153.2 | 156.3 | 168.4 | 170.2 
Miscellaneous industries *#........................-. Bre coe 177.0 | 176.1 | 182.7 | 185.6 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 173.5 | 170.1 | 174.4 | 176.3 | 178.8 | 182.1 
Instruments (professional and CS, and 4 
fire-control equipment. ...................... 177.5 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 | 248.1 | 244.4 | 249.9 | 240.9) 
Pho I, ontutnss chumbanpabiipbalinens oad 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 |*219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.8 | 217.0 | 211.3 | 207.6 | 204.7 | 23.2) 
Optical instruments and ophthalmie goods. ...|....__. 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 | 242.7 | 247.1 | 249.4 | 253.2) 
Pianos, organs, and parts...... EE CEL FRA 199.7 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 | 191.6 | 195.1 | 193.5 | 193.8 | 194.2 
Games, toys, and do'ls...............- SRE 8 _..----| 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 | 182.0 | 177.3 | 176.5 | 170.6 
A A ATE SEE ES TRS 119.0 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 101.9 05.4 | 104.7 | 109.1 | 114.8 | 118.5 
Fire extinguishers.............. secidbtbdetinaian wecaeos| MEG | ee | 268.0 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 | 284.9 | 289.0 | 283.4 | 201.9 | 310.6 





' See footnote 1, table A-5, 
1 See footnote 2, table A-5. 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 



























































[1939 average = 100] 

1948 1947 al iF 

Industry group and industry orn 

Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| 1 

DE RRIIEE, ncccccancedeqeentticocsseshunnl 848.9 | 344.9 | 349.7 | 356.3 | 345.0 | 341.6 | 336.9 | 323.3 | 314.2 | 319.6 | 312.2 | 310.7 | 314.1 | mAs 
Durable Dinksocsanipaeesdeunbepaneornaante 389.5 | 381.1 | 391.6 | 308.7 | 384.7 | 379.3 | 372.0 | 356.9 | 350.1 | 365.9 | 353.8 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 40! 
FORE EEE. cocovedsenagecéepenpeceeuens 309.1 | 309.5 | 308.7 | 314.8 | 306.2 | 304.7 | 302.5 | 200.4 270.1 | 274.2 271.5 279.2 | Mi 

o- wasn 
Durable goods 

Iron and stee! and their products *...............-- 333.5 | 331.7 | 336.2 | 338.7 | 331.3 | 327.6 | 324.8 | 314.4 | 204.4 | 314.1 | 308 7 | 297.5 | 294.2 a1. 
_— omy steel works, and rolling mills... .|....... 259.3 | 263.4 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 254.2 | 237.6 | 249.1 | 237.9 | 221.0 | 213.8 | 22) 
-lron and ‘sernistce! castings bdagudeosececapionccess 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 300.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 384.1 | 396.3 | 411.8 | 410.4 | 399.5 | 401.9 fi.! 
TT, « ncn aumedeeubeouneeiiiiinweend 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 459.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 | 392.1 | 307.2 | 414.7 | 408.5 | 393.6 | 388.9 | ih! 

Steel  codhidinalibeandegsocqcanedecoubtintercoqts 436.2 | 446.5 | 443.3 | 429.5 | 423.1 | 414.2 | 396.9 | 308.7 | 406.6 | 399.6 | 389.2 | 383.3 4 
Oast-iron p GEESE Sak Ee _.---| 3882.1 | 401.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 | 352.5 | 365.6 | 392.8 | 391.0 | 355.1 | 362.0 Mie 
Tin cans te ascncqceusedapendpeitiascces 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2 | 334.9 | 207.6 | 265.9 | 252.2 | 249.9 | 244.3 a . ’ 
Pec e Oth SENENNEES oe poosnenedaseseins _...-| 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 250.5 | 254.3 | 240.4 | 265.9 | 220.8 | 249.0 | 241.4 + 

pg nbesersaebebedesoreocescoceosasesiosccese | 309.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 297.4 289.0 | 200.1 | 271.6 | 264.0 | 272.5 | 257.3 | 272.0 | 281.0) +: ‘ 

Outlry Se tiainndincnnngetiniinaed wanenst 377.2 | 381.9 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 350.1 | 333.3 | 314.2 | 352.9 | 373.0 | 300.4 | 409.7' 7! 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 


[1939 average = 100} 











industry group and industry 




























































































Mar Jan. | Dec. | Nov. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1043 
_™ 
Durable goods—Continued 
} and their products *—Continued 
of escent edge tools, machine tools, files, " : 
0d S8W8) .--0----------ennnnne-nnneerenncnewn|-----== 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 347.9 | 320.6 | 318.1 | 350.6 | 342.4 | 363.4 | 364.3 | 334.1 
gd WOT? . . .--------0-2---2-0- 2-222 -----2ee-e-|------- 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 308.4 | 391.8 | 300.2 | 307.3 | 308.4 | 302.9 | 301.4) 245.8 
bers’ supplies. ——---— ptidbcorptieboshorgssaccocte $21.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 291.6 | 278.6 | 201.4 | 201.7 | 289.3 | 209.1 | 204.3 161.7 
vas, of] DUrDerS, 8D ting equipment not 
eres, ote Cl tot RT TESS 395.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 399.3 | 355.9 | 346.6 | 355.9 | 351.4 | 347.8 | 353.5 210.9 

m and hot-water heating apparatus and 

i RAE CR STI 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 394.1 | 365.8 | 373.8 | 404.9 | 393.9 | 411.3 | 422.3 | 360.6 

amped and enameled ware and galvanizing__.|......- 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 437.1 | 415.0 | 402.9 | 411.5 | 414.8 | 407.1 | 408.5 | 307.0 

-_ st and ornamental! metal- 

RE ASL A EET heal 344.1 | 360.1 | 350.5 .7 | 339.4 | 339.3 | 320.1 | 328.2 | 317.4 | 308.9 | 307.1 | 385.3 

etal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim __/__....- 294.7 | 313.2 | 208.1 , 280.3 | 266.4 | 244.5 | 254.3 | 249.7 | 255.8 | 264.1 | 202.5 

aoits, nuts, washers, and rivets................].-.-_.. 393.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 .0 | 369.4 | 367.3 | 355.1 | 383.0 | 380.7 | 364.1 | 357.2 | 382.0 

orgings, tron and steel... ........-.-.-.-------|-----.- 499.1 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 | 419.0 | 427.2 | 454.9 | 436.1 | 440.6 | 447.4 | 507.9 

rought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted_--....|...._.- 465.8 | 472.7 | 443.1 .3 | 396.6 | 388.7 | 387.8 | 377.8 | 380.0 | 364.2 | 363.0 | 610.9 

berew-machine products and wood screws-_-.-..|...__.- 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 , 413 4 | 402.6 | 414.5 | 436.2 | 436.3 | 447.6 | 456.1 | 560.4 

vee! barrels, kegs, and drums-.-.-.......-.-.---].-....- 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 ; , 325.6 | 317.6 | 317.2 | 316.2 | 316.1 | 313.7 | 301.8 | 247.0 

a eee: ie 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 786.3 | 766.9 | 734.8 | 776.8 | 777.9 | 761.2 | 747.7 | 476.3 | 2034.8 

0 450, 1 462.0 | 472.1 | 463.1 | 456.9 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 396.6 | 4120.6] 488.0 
Plctrical equipment. ......................-.-|....... 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 417.8 293.7 | 396.3 | 408.6 | 389.6 | 374.2 | 382.0] 475.6 
Padios and phonographs- -.................. ae WR aes 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 459.7 | 460.8 | 464.5 | 491.1 | 485.8 | 497.7 | 505.0 
ommunication equipment. -............-.---]_...-.- 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 523.8 | 521.3 | 630.2 | 415.6 | 415.9 | 622.0 | 538.2 
hinery, except electrical. ....................-- 465. 3 469,6 | 470.2 | 450.4 | 448.9 426.1 | 419.2 | 434.6 | 420.5 | 422.0 | 416.6 | 443.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products--..-....|_...__- 383.6 | 388.7 | 374.3 | 373.6 360.2 | 356.1 | 387.9 | 362.6 | 257.6 | 384.9 | 430.9 
Fogines and turbines_..............- ee PS Se eS 532.3 | 514.6 | 510.6 | 493.4 513.1 | 493.6 | 502.7 | 502.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 758.3 
dn bban an nebagrocecsesersecselccccces 347.9 | 341.3 | 331.8 | 328.5 303.1 | 311.2 | 210.2 | 302.8 | 288.3 | 277.2] 266.7 
Agricultura) machinery, excluding tractors _-._|._..._- 417.3 | 405.5 | 376.6 | 394.4 370.1 | 361.5 | 371.9 | 844.3 | 333.2 | 312.5 | 256.0 
SE EES Re 245.3 | 257.9 | 249.5 | 253.9 250.8 | 239.9 | 262.6 | 283.6 | 200.7 | 275.6] 503.9 
Machine-tool accessories. ..............----.---]......- 307.9 | 307.8 | 204.6 | 204.6 280.3 | 282.3 | 305.4 | 211.6 | 320.4 | 398.7] 577.8 
SF i eases ae 410.4 | 405.4 | 390.3 | 376.4 326.6 | 345.5 | 370.9 | 363.7 | 351.8 | 353.2] 20.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment --_-......-....|......- 481.4 | 486.8 | 470.9 | 474.9 475.1 | 479.2 | 494.4 | 400.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 648.8 
Typewriters. -..- ¢ 0 le Rt Se OO: RS 359.6 | 363.5 | 352.8 | 337.5 306.2 | 185.1 | 235.3 | 300.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 143.8 

Cash ; adding, and caleulating ma- 
a Toe oe 483.1 | 482.6 | 456.5 | 440.5 400.7 | 374.4 | 304.2 | 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 341.6 

Washing machines, wringers, driers, domes- 

a ee oat Fe 462.5 | 483.7 | 442.9 | 424. 388.9 | 301.7 | 404.2 | 302.7 | 377.5 | 368.€ | 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial.....|....__- 394.8 | 392.2 | 376.3 | 364.8 319.6 | 327.8 | 207.4 | 280.2 | 206.0 | 206.0 | 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment....__|-_-._-- 470.6 | 458.2 | 427.8 | 440. 404.1 | 422.1 | 427.5 | 304.5 | 387.9 | 359,4 | 264.5 
nsportation equipment, except automobiles...) 585.9 596.7 | 588.1 | 544.1 482.9 | 483.0 | 660.3 | 5AI.3 | 568.3 | 556.9 | 3080.3 
a aS ST 863.1 | 878.6 | 863.1 811.9 | 760.3 | 774.7 | 757.0 | 708.4 | 722.7 | 1107.3 
Cars, electrie- and steam-railroad _.............|.....-- 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 436.3 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2 | 457.7 | 444.0) 487.9 
Alreraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. _|_..._.. 653.6 | 668.7 | 653.8 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 630.2 | 657. 642.2 | 3496.3 
a anclonseces 482.9 | 503.5 | 479.2 486.7 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 | 487.6 | 479.9 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ..............|....... 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 241.8 | 243.1 | 394.3 | 305.6 | 309.1 | 386.0 | 3604.7 
Motorcycles. bicycles, and parts..............-|_-..--- 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 392.8 | 370.4 | 383.6 | 383.1 | 349. 349.5 | 283.6 

Deshen hdl ackicthamcascneaseaua) 390. 3 398.7 | 419.5 | 388.1 338.7 | 348.8 | 357.0 | 320.0 | 243.4 | 347.7 | 321.2 

nferrous metals and their products *..........._. 370.3 366.1 | 371.2 | 361.0 320.7 | 326.6 | 346.2 | 349.0 | 354.0 | 360.0 | 354.5 

Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous ¢ 

iiss ta a 303.1 | 299.9 | 300.3 292.4 | 209.4 | 208.8 | 287.4 | 284.3 | 283.1] 353.9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous » 

"et Sner aa 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 250.9 | 262.7 | 282.1 | 285.4 | 206.3 | 300.7 | 2383.4 

; de iS i SPCR ERE 324.8 | 333.3 | 330.5 293.1 | 264.3 | 302.0 | 208.1 | 300.8 | 302.3 | 238.4 

ew precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 

a meee DS RR: Tae, TE 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 321.2 | 207.0 | 323.8 | 330.1 | 236.8 | 355.6 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware......... PN Es REE 520.5 | 535.5 | 507. 441.7 | 431.0 | 443.8 | 438.7 | 433.8 | 426.8] 212.8 
CC TEES TTS 339.6 | 343.0 | 333.9 318.5 | 320.4 | 343.9 | 351.4 | 331.2 | 337.0 | 240.4 
Alum TT a TP aR 969.8 | 364.7 | 351.7 311.8 | 301.6 | 332.3 | 380.5 | 371.1 | 284.5 | 591.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. __.. |... ... 438.5 | 459.8 | 438.0 420.0 | 417.6 | 428.3 | 415.8 | 410.8 | 408.4 | 357.6 
mber and timber basic products ?.............. 383. 4 372.7 | 390.2 | 388.6 388.6 | 387.3 | 350.8 | 374.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|------- 400.3 | 422.0 | 425.3 430.5 | 435.3 | 397.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 238.3 
Planing and sapwood ER PURE, PRR 398.7 | 403.6 | 385.5 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 | 366.5 | 350.5 | 333.9 | 323.3 | 197.8 

roiture and finished lumber products 3.........- 326.9 330.3 | 333.9 | 322.1 .5 | 305.0 | 203.3 | 281.4 | 200.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 202.0 183, 9 

M i iN eit Ta 388.3 | 395.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6 | 282.0 | 281.7 | 303.6] 165.7 
i N edawns 333.4 | 334.3 | 323.2 207.9 | 284.7 | 274.4 | 284.7 | 278.9 | 282.2 | 288.8 | 185.3 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar................|-....-. 304.2 | 312.1 | 301.9 .8 | 308.0 | 304.7 | 301.8 | 313.4 | 304.0 | 208.4 | 284.7] 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_..........|......- 294.9 | 299.6 | 287.3 .4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 281.7 | 159.3 
TT ER, IE 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 .2 | 303.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 301.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 | 355.6 | 181.9 

2 SR eee, Ree 298.3 | 305.3 | 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 289.6 | 203.4 175.5 

+ Clay, and glass products ?_.................. 320.8 305.0 | 320.4 | 316.3 | 313.6 | 306.0 | 301.7 | 285.9 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 285.7 189.1 
jefe Glass and LE Mncahttbiehcedlipanddadslccsctec 339.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 334.4 | 312.8 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 334.7 | 328.5 | 208.3 
In ‘ Glass products made from purchased glass.....|-....-.- 271.6 | 287.1 | 269.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 | 246.4 | 247.2 | 250.5 | 259.4 | 262.5 | 264.6 165.9 
iat A a ET TS LT 284,7 | 291.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 208.3 | 207.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 240.3 | 156.5 
on | Brick, tile, and terra cotta.................-... eoasea 296.9 | 30} 9 | 208.7 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 289.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 253.0 | 135.8 
oT Pottery and related products. ........-.....-..!.-....- 336.3 | 354.4 | 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.4! 308.6! 322.4 ' 323.8! 317.1 | 315.21 191.9 


See footnotes at end of table 
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1 A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries Continued 





[1939 average = 100) 






































































































































































































1948 1947 al av- 
Industry group and Industry erage 
=, 
Dr. | Mar Mar | Feb. | Jan, | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 
a 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
D6 | . and allied products Continued 
235.9 Peon end ellied products....................-|----.-- 270.2 | 208.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 259.9 | 252.2 | 249.8 | 214.8 | 240.6 | 249.3 | 245.9 | 168.2 
4 | Bee cals, not elsewhere classified............_|......- 559.2 | 561.3 | 555.8 | 540.8 | 529.8 | 527.3 | 527.0 | 533.7 | 528.2 | 520.9 | 511.6 | 506.4 | 336.9 
- 208.0 A TE 587.8 | 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2 | 542.8 | 545.6 | 539.4 | 495.0 | 518.5 | 506.5 | 470.9 | 476.9 | 2361.8 
"> | 221) TED ncacaspeseseeu|-ocsgen 478.1 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 437.4 | 444.0 | 419.4 | 4129 | 303.4 | 325.3 
', | 4.8) Me munition, smallarms................-.....|----.-- 342.0 | 333.7 | 411.9 | 398.0 | 393.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 380.1 | 361.6 | 353.5 | 337.5 | 333.6 | 6734.4 
4 | 2224 | I gWOtRS, ....-cennencannoneracnenrorncnneeene-|------- 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 634.3 | 691.8 | 691.8 | 719.5 | 630.5 | 5063.9 
gi) 0 SS RT MTT 335.7 | 307.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8 | 221.6 | 193.8 | 201.3 | 219.6 | 247.8 | 300.6 | 230.4 
| ES - ESATA Mee 439.6 | 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 .9 | 354.5 | 334.5 | 349.8 | 422.6 | 440.1 | 443.8 | 272.2 
: | 265.0 di ts of petroleum and ooal?._................. 314.6 | 310.2 | 8128 | 308.2 | 304.5 | 207.0 | 302.7 | 207.2 | 205.6 | 286.2 | 275.7 | 265.2 | 202.1 184.3 
; | 236.6) Si eroleam refining.........-....---------------|------- 295.0 | 206.8 | 203.4 | 288.9 | 279.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 273.4 | 262.5 | 254.7 | 252.9 176.7 
243.7) Sve and byproducts..........................|----.-- 316.0 | 319.8 | 204.8 | 292.7 | 288.1 | 289.9 | 280.0 | 270.6 | 281.9 | 271.8 | 252.2 | 247.3 183.4 
Jt ij ‘*‘?* <<< CASS CR maa Naat 151.9 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 |*295.9 |*207.9 | 273.2 | 236.6 | 228.2 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 167.8 | 144.8 
| 27g | Jpooting matertals..............----------------|------- 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 463.6 | 445.5 | 430.7) 167.2 
| S207 | BRIE terteregeconcccccancccenceee- 2340.8 | 358.3 | 376.8 | 396.5 | 383.3 | 375.6 | 360.0 | 357.4 | 352.7 | 361.9 | 367.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 263.9 
| 223.8 ib obber tires and inner tubes..................|.-.-.-- 555.9 | 388.4 | 412.1 | 407.5 | 308.0 | 307.9 | 306.0 | 389.5 | 306.1 | 300.3 | 414.2 | 207.3 | 265.7 
252.0 ilobber boots and shoes. ......................|----.-- 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 200.0 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 321.7/ 28.8 
| 251.2) gibebber 900s, CNET... ccccececcccocccseece-|------- 366.2 | 368.3 | 370.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.8 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 348.7) 255.8 
| 
| 268.7 I ncncccimesconmneccasene 383.0 | 383.2 | 377.9 | 394.7 | 303.7 | 384.4 | 360.0 | 347.5 | 341.2 | 356.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 322.7 
| 235, § instruments (professional and scientific), and 
192 3 fre-control equipment.......................]----.-- 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 460.3 | 490.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 441.2 | 454.0 | 452.3 | 1356.9 
| 270.7 hotographic apparatus. ......................|----.-- 424.2 | 418.1 | 421.1 |*416.8 | 405.1 | 304.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 302.2 | 383.0 | 376.2 / 375.0)| 311.5 
| 230.2 Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods__..|-.-._-. 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 433.7 | 462.8 | 461.0 | 449.4 | 461.8 | 439.0 
a Tee CN TE 416.6 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 402.7 | 417.5 | 418.5 | 408.1 | 412.3 | 205.1 
317.7 llinemes, toys, and dolls. ......................-|----.-- 450.1 | 399.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 304.0 | 386.1 | 380.9 | 372.1 | 160.7 
JF  é.§ fee MT 285.4 | 275.7 8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 200.2 | 228.8 | 234.7 | 247.8 | 281.2| 204.1 
- z a Na I IRL CARS 523.2 | 546.8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 558.4 | 558.9 | 683.7 | 600.0 | 686.5 | 5521 | 527.1 | 5AK.7 | 1622.9 
ae See footnote 1, table A-5, 9 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
196. 6 
=: TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
Hy {In thousands] 
59. 5 
222 1948 1947 Annual 
34, 2 average 
05 Industry group and industry | 
2 Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 1943 | 1939 
0.9 | | 
2.3 | | | | 
+H ineaecheatnnectacdbnns 77.4) 76.6) 76.2) 76.5, 76.2) 76.2) 76.0) 76.7| 74.2) 75.7) 76.4) 75.6) 77.2) 78.4) 83.1 
Yic- © _ — -"~ SRRSSRRERERRERRRRRIRE 376 | 373 | 380 | 378 | 374 | 372 | 369 | 365 | 339 | 366 | 364 | 343 | 369 | 419 | 372 
js _ ss TT 90.4) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8) 89.4) 88.7) 89.6) 91.0) 90.6) 91.9) 90.8) 91.1) 90.2) 112.7) 92.6 
{e- 9 ones 31.5} 81.0; 30.9} 31.3) 32.0) 32.4! 32.4, 32.7) 32.6; 32.4) 31.7) 31.1) 20.8) 35.3) 21.1 
ir — ANNIE 26.6) 27.0) 26.9 26.6) 26.1) 25.8| 25.7) 25.7] 25.7) 25.7| 25.3} 25.6) 25. 6 33.3) 25.0 
>| oie © Lead and sine...................... 15.7} 15.7) 15.7) 15.6) 15.4) 14.9) 15.5) 16.5} 16.3) 17.8} 17.8] 18.1) 18.4] 21.6) 16.3 
>| ini «© Gold and silver..................... 8.7) 87 8.6 8.5 81) 80 82) 83) 81) 8.0) 8.2) 84) 8.4) 7.7) 26.0 
|| RE ncasccenccccscecocsece J ie a| 7.7) 7. 9 7.8| 7.6 7.7, 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.81 7.9 7.8) 148) 42 
; and nonmetallic._..........| 80.9} 77.8) 79.9, 83.9) 86.4) 87.3 88.1) 88.9) 88.6) 88.3) 87.2) 86.3) 82. 6} 80.9 68.5 
tude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | 
»| jie duction #..----------.-----....-...... 127.1) 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4) 127.1) 128.7) 131.0) 130.8) 128.5) 125.6) 124.7) 123.9) 103.2 114.4 
» | DED blic utilities: 
te 1,317 |1,812 |1,318 [1,331 |1,340 /|1,357 |1,364 [1,881 [1,388 [1,375 [1,365 [1,348 (1,325 [1,355 | 988 
_ “NES Street railways and busses *.._......... 249 | 249 | 250 | 249 | 49 | 249 | 251 | 253 | 254 | 253 | 253 | 254 | 254 | 227 | 104 
Stine dieepateanaee 627 | 623 | 620 | 620 | 614 | 609 | 613 | 616 | 614 | 605 | 506 | 404 | 500 | 402 | 318 
ithbiebenensmednmoee 36.9) 36.8, 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 36.9) 37.6) 37.8) 38.2) 38.5) 38.7/ 39.3) 37.9) 46.9) 37.6 
ehesehi pended 271 | 269 | 268 | 269 | 268 | 287 | 28 | 200 | 267 | 263 | 258 | 256 | 254 | 211 | 244 
Hotels (year-round)_..................- 375 | 377 | 378 | 381 | 378 | 380 | 370 | 379 | a82 | 383 | 332 | 370 | 37m | 344 | 323 
Power | Th itchboubepdosed 231 235 | 237 | 28 | 241 | 243 | 245 | 250 | 249 | 245 | 242 | 241 | 252 | 196 
Cleaning and dyeing *__................ 90. 0} 86.8, 88.9, 91.0) 02.7) 95.6), 94.3) 98.1) 97.7) 100.8) 97.4) 95.4 93.1) 78.0 58.2 
Includes al] empioyees unless otherwise noted. Data for the three most 2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
t months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data for ‘ Includes all eimplo at middie of month. Exciudes employees of 









ler months are identified by an asterisk. 


4 


which include production and related workers only, have been ° “ 
od to Ie i indice i by. data th ugh 1945 on le available by the = we $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com 
iu mployment Security t eral Security Agency. om- 
ble data ‘ Includes private and municipa! street-railway companies and affiliated, 
ah from The eu 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of atin o cy tee Ae A, 

dated prior to: 










switching and term companies, Ciass J steam railroads include those 


e data shown in pub- 
* Includes al] land-line employees t those empenane on 4 com 
q 





Mimeographed release Review 






mission basis. Excludes general and divisional h uarters personnel, 
|Monthly Labor trainees in school, and messengers. 








PU) May 1948. 
February 1948......_.. March 1948. 
February 1948......._- | March 1948. 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 



























































{1939 average = 100} 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Mar | Feb Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 
Mining: 
Coal: 
(ee 91.6 91.1 91.5 91.2 91.2 91.0 91.7 88.7 90. 5 91.4 
Bituminous ..... sebacepodenenennmanmnmnal En ee 6 ee eee eee eee 99.2 98. 2 91.2 98.5 97.8 
BE ccndcan conccecvenbcctocevccecocdsneezunnal Gn ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee 
TFOM . . . 2 cc eee c ccc cc cccccccncccccccccccces| 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 153.3 | 153.6 | 154.6 | 154.3 | 188.5 | 150.0 
Cop ; wee ce ccececccccccccccccceccce| 106.6 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 103.0 | 102.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 101.3 
Le and RC Bal cdr ancuaacceceee| 96.5] 96.2) 96.2] 95.8] 94.8] 91.8] 95.5] 101.4 | 100.0 | 109.7 | 109.7 
Gold and silver... b cinuditeecipesiaiiidicedniamanr’ ln 33.4 33.1 32.5 31.3 30.9 30.5 31.8 31.3 30.8 31.6 
Miscellaneous. .... aw nnnaaceaccacaae-| 186.7 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 181.6 | 184.6 | 188.3 | 187.9 | 189.3 | 185.6 
uarrying and nonmetalie_ ODA 5... BP Aner 118.2 | 113.7 | 116.7 | 122.6 | 126.2 | 127.6 | 128.7 | 129.8 | 129.4 | 129.0 | 127.4 
rude petroleum and natural gas production # 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.5 | 111.1 | 112.5 | 114.5 | 114.3 | 112.3 | 109.8 
‘Traqgpectensee ——_— utilities: 
laes I steam roads‘ ape die A ae Bn 133.3 | 132.8 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 136.7 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 189.8 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 138.2 
Street railways and busses § AGREE He Ee — 128.8 | 128.6 | 120.2 | 128.6 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 129.6 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 | 130.7 
, a Sn al nnnaaaaeeeeae| 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 105.0 | 193.3 | 191.6 | 192.9 | 193.8 | 193.3 | 100.4 | 150.2 
py lll et Tals eS BS saline aiknaadned 98.2 | 97.8} 97.2] 97.6] 97.2] 981] 99.8] 100.5 101.5) 102.3) 102.8 
. peoperts SED TIL: 6 ne odine-ovsinditeumiuiin 110.9 | 110.3 | 108.8 | 110.3 | 100.7 | 100.4 | 109.9 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7 
rade: 
SE 2 ee wenn nnannccceceee-} 115.3 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 109.7 
Retail! opapeanbesesent i PES, 113.5 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 190.2 | 119.8 | 115.8 | 112.4 | 110.0 | 110.2 | 111.4 | 111.3 
Rie EE Se ETS ackoiieedaiaaae 116.7 | 113.9 | 114.4 | 117.4 | 116.1 | 116.0 | 112.6 | 114.7 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9 
nace merchandise.......... vindiinaindessiaiiied 124.5 | 122.9 | 129.4 | 175.5 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 122.8 | 118.7 | 116.7 | 120.6 | 121.2 
Apparel aaanaee---| 116.8 | 108.2 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 | 119.4] 113.5 | 103.4 | 106.8 | 115.0 | 114.3 
Forniture and housefurnishings PRE 91.9) 91.0] 03.6] 97.4] 92.4|] 80.5] 87.5] 85.9] 86.0] 85.1 84.6 
Automotive naeenenweeee| 105.9 | 105.9 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 105.1 | 104.2] 100.6] 09.4 
anit Luro ber and bullding ‘materials......--.-.- 119.4 | 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 | 124.5 | 123.1 | 121.4 | 119.4 117.8 
ervice 
Hotels (year-round)............... ............! 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 | 117.4 | 117.6 | 118.3 | 110.4 | 118.4 
Power laundries *__. eococcbeocotecucmessosce! Bhtct | Bate L EE | Eee Eee. Eee Et Eee tL eee | eee | beeen | ae 
Cleaning and dyeing 4_.................---..--.| 154.8 | 149.3 | 182.8 | 156.5 | 150.4 | 164.4 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 167.9 | 173.3 | 167.5 
! See footnote 1, table A -®. 5 See footnote 5, table A &. 
2 See footnote 2, table A-8. 6 See footnote 6, table A-8. 
3 Bee footnagé 8, tabie A 8. 7 Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. Decen 


* See footnote 4, tabie A-®, 


TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 




































































[1939 average= 100) 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry , 
Mar | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | 
oer. 
Joal: 
EEE SAR aS 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 239.4 | 224.4 | 252.7 | 237.9 | 244.0 | 200.3 | 219.4 | 210.2 | 175.5 
~ nee enuauaucanaeeancecee.| 820.8 | 300.7 | 329.4 | 324.9 | 306.8 | 306.8 | 300.8 | 204.3 | 214.7 | 281.0 | 271.4 | 210.9 | 
Be cccwepnts oe neeennnnwaccncacancccccccee.| 199.4 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 192.7 | 193.6 | 193.3 | 186.1 | 196.7 | 186.3 | 178.3 
Iron. wee ccenccccccncccccccccccceccucece| 913.8 | 810.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 315.5 | 311.0 | 313.0 | 307.5 | 322.1 | 206.4 | 264.6 
Cop ™ eww nn wecececcccccncccceceee| 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0 | 286.5 | 224.7 | 222.9 | 225.3 | 219.0 | 211.6 | 216.2 | 203.8 | 198.2 
Lea and tine. loeennn-| 222.9 | 225.1 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6 | 200.7 | 216.0 | 220.5 | 210.5 | 241.9 | 236.9 | 238.4 
Gold and silver. $¢ducdbabesceentiiiteniiannn 58.4 56.4 56.5 53.7 51.7 §2.1 52.1 47.2 49.9 49.7 50.9 
Miscellaneous. .... en nannuneeccaccee-| 940.3 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 349.2 | 346.7 | 338.1 | 339.6 | 345.0 | 327.6 | 332.0 | 319.1 | 308.2 
quersins and nonmetaliic.. ...... .......... 287.3 | 262.0 | 270.0 | 205.3°| 305.7 | 319.2 | 315.9 | 317.2 | 307.0 | 307.1 | 295.5 | 285.1 
rude petroleum and natural gas production 3..| 213.2 | 219.9 | 215.5 | 203.2 | 211.0 | 199.9 | 206.5 | 204.0 | 204.9 | 206.0 | 192.2 | 190.8 
Transportation and public utilities: 
OD ea as (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) (4) (4) 
papi ceswags ene 8 busses $0.) 292.6 | 234.6 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1 | 225.2 | 222.1 | 222.1 | 220.0) 218.8 | 218. 
Telephone. ...... . ade ih eciediinadal 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3 | 306.2 | 302.2 | 202.5 | 202.9 | 136.1 ° 
Telegraph *..... wea nnnesonnaceeneeeeeee| 213.0 | 212.6 | 209.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1 | 211.8 | 213.6 | 215.2 | 218.8 | 226.9 | 239.3 | 198.0 
T = light and power pooudebocecdiiipeantiiial 184.4 | 188.2 | 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 177.5 | 148.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 
rade: 
Wholesale... ee eee eeeee-| 210.8 | 211.7 | 213.9 | 213.7 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.8 | 108.2 | 196.5 | 198.0 | 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6) 17 
eC engriwesuncccceseccoscostéseccsctnginet 209.9 | 209.4 | 237.6 | 237.1 | 216.5 | 207.1 | 202.5 | 197.6 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 195.3 | 102.9 | 190.1) i% 
Food enannunceanennnceee| 226.1 | 221.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 200.2 | 212.2 | 213.8 | 212.1 | 206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9) 12 
General arian gps 225.5 | 221.4 | 233.0 | 314.0 | 261.1 | 225.2 | 220.4 | 2120 | 214.1 | 2189 | 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6) 1% 
Ap : <anaeenacceeee| 208.8 | 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.5 | 203.5 | 182.9 | 192.0 | 207.4 | 200.9 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 1% 
Fornitare and housefurnishings..--- 173.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 150.8 | 155.1 | 155.8 | 157.4 | 151.9 | 148.1) 146.6) © 
Automotive._... <-eneeeee-| 197.1 | 196.5 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 198.6 | 103.8 | 188.5 | 188.5 | 184.8 | 184.3 | 177.7 | 175.2) 171.7) % 
aurea Lumber and building materials....________| 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 233.8 | 238.4 | 231.8 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 219.4 | 209.9 | 204.0 | 201.3| 12 
v 
Hotels (year-round) #. ....................-...} 220.0 | 233. 2| 230.4 | 283.2 | 228.6 | 226.9 | 222.4 | 221.0 | 222.0 | 226.4 | 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8) Im 
Power laundries ?.................... | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 226.8 | 232.3 | 236.2 | 231.3 | 238.8 | 230.3 | 231.0 | 227.3 | 223.2) If 
Cleaning and dyeing?..................... | 201.2 | 271.9 | 285.6 | 202.8 | 203.7 | 303.8 | 301.7 | 285.0 | 310.5 | 328.4 | 313.5 | 200.4 | 289.3) i& 
! See footnote 1, table A-8 ¢ See footnote 5, table A-8. 
? See footnote 2, table A-8. 7 See footnote 6, table A-9. 
3 See footnote 3, table A-8. * Money ¥ payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, »! 
* Not available tips, not included. 


5 Bee footnote 4, table A-S. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 















































































Executive ? 
Government 
mth All branches Legislative Judicial 
“a jar and mo Total Defense Post Office All other corporations ¢ 
agencies 4 Department # agencies 
Pr. | My aa 
| Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
, 968, 596 935, 493 207, 978 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
+ 3, 183, 235 8, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 469, 994 6,171 2, 636 35, 590 
. 4 2, 247, 289 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 32, 107 
-4 2, 215, 389 | 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3,072 31, 881 
-6 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 8, 071 31, 510 
3 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604, 174 7, 215 8, 061 30, 905 
2 2, 103, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 125 7, 254 3, 074 30, 643 
0 2, 067, 228 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 660, 702 7, 230 8, 404 30, 523 
0 2, 020, 873 1, 980, O84 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 30, 199 
y 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7, 118 3, 430 20, 705 
2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7, 068 3, 453 20, 552 
: 2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 894, 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 29. 232 
4 1,985,979 | * 1,946,258 890, 719 423, 102 622, 437 7, 051 8, 401 20, 200 
5 1, 992, 216 1, 952, 533 895, 850 432, 696 623, 987 7, 125 3, 470 29, O88 
2, 004, 190 1, 964, 336 897, 920 439, 517 626, 899 7, 210 3, 462 29, 182 
- 
Continental United States 
| ese 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
6) Mee 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 035 6, 171 2, 546 28, 8&9 
7.8 “i 
115.5 5 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 993 24, 063 
ro aE ee 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 23, 604 
192.9 | gE A scbtiliiehnn 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 246 3, 003 23, 301 
123 ] | UNe@. . -.----<------ 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 Te 215 2, 993 22, 062 
160.0 | + i ssenpdgagsines 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 22, 087 
| ( aa 1, 815, 905 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 8, 332 22, 933 
Septem ber- --- ----- 1, 781, 733 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 22, 685 
(ve ae 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7, 118 3, 358 22, 497 
November. .......- 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 22, 324 
lsors December-.........- 2, 005, 567 1, 973, 066 665, 652 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 22, 078 
 — aa 1, 763, 482 1, 731, 053 704, 251 431, 571 505, 231 7, 051 3, 388 21, 990 
February.........- 1, 766, 184 1, 733, 698 705, 792 431, 214 596, 692 7, 125 3, 396 21, 965 
Miccidtindnce 1, 778, 555 1, 745, 872 708, 937 437, 942 598, 993 7, 210 3, 388 22, O85 
Employment eoepanes an average for the year or is as of the first of the estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941, 
th. Data for the legislative and judicia} branches and for all Govern- and 1943. From July 1948, through December 1946, employment within 








pn those 













luded by C 


nm ion 


ons except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 

au of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 

R. R. Co. are reported wr, = the Civil Service Commission but differ employment in allareas. Beginning January 1947, employment ts reported 
Civil Service Commission in the following monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

§ Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re- 

mship ys saving contracts with the Maritime Commission, serve banks, mixed ownersh'p banks of the Farm Credit Administration, 

vil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude and the Panams 

itute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since the following additional corporations: 

ember 1945; (3) include in December the additional al employment Spruce Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal De- 

ssitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service d 

starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post rency, Treasury Department. 

are under the executive branch. 


ublished by the 
ects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 


ee Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
itute employees from a full-time equivalent to 8 name-count basis, ‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, an< 
until their abolition or amalgamation with s peacetime agency, the agencies 

created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies, 
§ For ways in which data differ from published fi 
Commission, see footnote 1. Ly = a figures include fourth-class post- 
uly 1045, clerks at third-class post offices 


latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
orted. Data for the Centra] Intelligence Agency are excluded starting 
ust 1947; (5) the Panama R. R. Co, is shown under Government cor- 
ions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil 
mvice Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Com- 

sion as of the last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of 


outside the countr 


posit Insurance Corporation an 


masters in all months. Prior to 


continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 


R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times 
Inland Waterways Corporation, 


of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
Corporations not included in this column 


res of the Civil Service 


next month, were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 

| From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 

I nthly and aemnent within continental United States was secured by ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congres- 
nc! ing the num of persons outside the continental area, which was sional action. 

















Correction: Tables A-8, A-9, and A-10 


In the April 1948 Montruiy Lasor Review, the February 1948 data for the mining in- 
dustries, shown in tables A~8, A—9, and A—10, are revised figures. These are not comparable 
with the data shown for prior months because of the adjustment to more recent levels 
indicated by data through 1945, made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Federal Security Agency. All the mining data presented in this issue supersede data 
for the same months previously published. Comparable data from January 1939 are 


available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 














A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 











TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 


MONTHLy 











{In thousands} 
| Executive 4 | 
Al) branches Legislative Judicial 
Year and month | Total pn. 4 one ane . All other 





Total (including areas outside continental] United States) 





1939 


1067: Mardi. ...<cccoscee 


July 
SR condiniadiioas 
September........ 
0 ETRE 
November......... 
December......... 


1948; January..........- 
 _ =a 
March 


September... ee 
October 


February......... 
ncndineiecud 


SONS *bacececescacsséusnes 























Gove 
Corpe 








Novempber........ 
Sesser... 


1048: January............ 














$1, 757, 202 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 | 
8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 | 
511, 062 501, 609 240, 257 97, 001 164, 441 2, 365 1, 140 | 
* 500, 243 *499, 749 233, 632 96, 441 * 169, 676 2, 440 1, 179 | 
*514, 057 * 504, 747 235, 118 95, 256 *174, 373 2, 439 1, 181 
* 508, 378 *409, 154 234, 576 93, 505 *171, 073 2, 425 1, 149 | 
404, 351 484, 811 213, 772 06, 591 174, 448 2, 483 1, 329 | 
464, 076 454, 723 199, 247 06, 145 159, 331 2, 421 1, 259 | 
470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 06, 485 163, 090 2, 448 1, 284 
*481, 401 *471, 938 *203, 892 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 
*451, 502 *442, 171 #192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 
531, 427 521, 900 214, 033 | 143, 537 164, 330 2, 461 1, 336 | 
482, 987 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 451 1, 292 | 
445, 150 435, 894 191, 372 , 054 146, 468 2, 404 1, 195 | 
502, 509 492, 855 220, 718 100, 322 171, 815 2, 496 1, 403 | 
Continental United States 
$7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 | 
466, 236 457, 664 202, 387 96, 681 158, 506 2, 365 1, 105 | 
*464, 974 456, 171 196, 551 96, 125 * 163, 495 2, 440 1, 143 
*469, 774 #461, 165 198, 305 94, 936 *167, 834 2, 439 1, 145 | 
* 463, 490 *454, 930 197, 216 93, 185 * 164, 529 2, 425 1, 114 
453, 649 444, 743 180, 976 260) 167, 507 2, 483 1, 293 | 
423, 545 414, 808 166, 681 95, 819 152, 398 2, 421 1, 223 | 
430, 555 421, 857 | 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2, 448 1, 248 | 
*443, 408 *434, 545 *173, 717 09, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 297 | 
*414, 020 *405, 485 *162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 | 
491, 702 482, 860 182, 091 143, 057 157, 712 2, 461 1, 301 | 
443, 175 434, 366 179, 305 100, 052 154, 919 2, 451 1, 255 
408, 628 300, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140, 276 2, 404 1, 160 | 
459, 992 451, 018 | 186, 268 99, 970 164, 780 2, 496 1, 364 
| 




















mission. 
the Bureau of Labor S 






Beginning June 1 





for the National Militar 








and for the Panama R. R. Co. are re 
Data for the legislative an 
ment corporations except the Panama 


some agen 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. 
continental United States from June 1943 through 
Establishment for wh 


' Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. 


reported 


rolls, which from 


ending during the 


for pay per 
Date for the executive branch 
ted through the Civil Service Com- 
Judicial branches and for all Govern- 
R. R. Co. are re 
tistics. Data for Central Intelligence A 
excluded starting July 1947. 
* From 1939 —— May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
. y rolls for all areas and some 
Pay rolls for areas outside 
ovember 1946 (except 
these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 


directly to 
gency are 


ment) by the average 
1946. Beginnin: 


re ed monthly by most agencies. 


See footnote 
4 See footnote 
'B July 1945 


p ona 
* Data are shown for 1944, 


table A-11. 
4, table A-11. 
pay is included of clerks at third-class post off 
who previously were hired on a contract basis 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recomper 
by the retention of a part of the 


and therefore were priy 


pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in as 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and }; 
ecember 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country 


receipts. Both these groups 


basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 


are not available prior to June 1943, 


*Revised. 


instead of 1943 as in the other Federal ta 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United Stay 
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A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 
Agency Group ! 


































































| Federal 
Govern, 
Corpg Total District of Executive 
| rerand month —|ggyatament| CoumE,| 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies ? ment ? agencies 
1 | 
‘| Employment ‘ 
) | 
a 143, 548 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 90, 913 5,373 424 
| 300, 914 15, 875 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 278 125, 771 6,171 506 
| 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 573 
243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 576 
241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 7, 413 134, 488 7, 573 
237, 859 18, 521 219, 338 211, 554 71,175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
231, 112 18, 454 212, 658 204, 831 67, 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 573 
| 223, 728 17, 807 205, 921 198, 009 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 692 
221, 862 18, 074 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7,120 124, 262 7, 184 671 
221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 584 
224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 7, 046 580 
221, 799 18, 448 203, 351 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7,051 586 
224, 541 18, 625 205, 916 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7,125 590 
—— 226, 182 18, 642 207, 540 199, 743 66, 009 7,412 126, 322 7, 210 587 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
$305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 209 
737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 785 1,613 
64, 932 4, 140 60, 792 58, 228 19, 653 2, 215 36, 360 2, 365 199 
*66, 054 4, 232 *61, 822 *59, 180 19, 444 2, 253 *37, 483 2, 440 202 
*66, 834 4, 250 *62, 584 *59, 943 19, 204 2,019 *38, 630 2, 439 201 
*63, 454 4, 203 *59, 251 *56, 630 17, 837 2, 421 *36, 372 2, 425 196 
64, 577 3, 381 61, 196 58, 503 18, 536 2, 297 37, 670 2, 483 210 
58, 624 3, 187 55, 437 52,817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 198 
59, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 208 
*64, 467 4, 496 *59, 971 *57, 208 *16, 806 2, 744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
*59, 400 4, 223 *55, 177 *52, 525 *16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 195 
64, 122 4, 570 59, 552 56, 873 17, 230 3, 135 36, 508 2, 461 218 
iene a opemubpedens 63, 304 4, 499 58, 805 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 451 213 
Se 57, 981 4, 281 53, 7 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 404 197 
0 EES a es 69, 123 4, 627 64, 496 61, 785 18, 396 2, 227 41, 162 2, 496 215 
































Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and Disirict of Columbia and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
wmment are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the politan area. 

ere priv ative branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 2 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 


sts: (1) Include in December the tem additional postal employ- unti) their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
on. t necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
ral tabj ce Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 4 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
ited Sta@Post Office = oyna employment to December 1943 to convert Commission, see footnote 1. 
substitute smplozes from a full-time equivalent to a name- 4 Yearl figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
mt Deal, the latter being basis on which data for subsequent months number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 






e been reported; (3) exclude wo ‘king without compensation or the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the precedin 

$1 8 year or month, incl by the Civil Service Commission from month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay ro! 
November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil with pay during the ending just before the first of the month 
ce Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of for the legislative and ju branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
first day of the next month. the pay roll YY -y during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
Beginning Jan 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to of the month for District of Columbia Government. 

area inside the District of Columbia ,the adjacent sections of Maryland *Revised. 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
{In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
Year and month pa | ted — 
Army and . ne Coast Mastering-| Family a). 
| Total Air Forces* Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ out pay § fowenmst ~ 
1939__.. sniiiasdal al 345 192 124 19 10 $331, 523 $331, 623 |............ Reh. | 
1943 Ce Ge ea 8, 944 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,178,186 | 10, 140,852 |............| $1,032, 334 
Ec 1, 836 1, 199 510 105 22} 669, 501 302, 464 18, 292 26,543) 
April PSL GS: ERD 1,777 1, 148 504 103 22 593, 677 303, 395 17, 383 28,499; 5 
ee ee ‘ 1, 703 1, 082 51 99 21 369, 947 263, 701 15, 022 25, 814 | 
June... a Dace 1, 632 1,021 496 44 21 335, 391 2712, 505 12, 465 24, 450 | 
July ee. ae 1, 592 990 490 93 19 339, 128 259,172 12, 670 25, 038 
August. RE SS Sees 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248, 670 10, 498 24, 502 
0 ERM hE 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 432 24, 210 | 
I i 1, 543 941 491 92 19 355, 961 § 271, 040 9, 954 25, 145 | 
November................ 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252, 112 9,117 23, 127 | 
| RE ab a6 1, 451 911 433 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 | 
1948: January..............-... | 1, 410 ROR 409 &3 20} 300,241) 250,953 13, 465 23, 454 | 
i PRE GEA 1, 407 905 402 gO) 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23, 566 
March ars 1, 409 909 400 80 20 285, 038 242, 969 13, 077 24,977 | 
' Except for Army personne] for 1939 which Is from the Annual Report of 5 Represents actual expenditures. 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of * Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share {s nel 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. the pay rolls. 
' Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th cy, 


' Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the enemy. anc 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted personne! discharged prior to i 

' Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 1946, for accrued and unused Jeave, and to officers and enlisted personne! 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. on active duty for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Payment of ny. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty or on terminal leave. Coast personnel while on terminal Jeave is included in the pay roll. Value of: 
Guard pay rolls and Army pay rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. (representing face value, to which interest will be added at time bons 
Other data represent estimated obligations based on an aver monthly cas ~ and cash payments are included. . 
personnel count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash pay- * Includes for first time lump-sum payments for termina] leave auth; 
ments for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. by Public Law 350 of the 80th Congress. 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, 
-" Class of Turn-Over ! 















































Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | D 
Total acceasion: 
1048 4.6 ON = 
6.0 6.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 48 
8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 
8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 
4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 
43 ES ee SY Ee Fee ee iieesiaines 
4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 6.0 40 
6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.38 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 
7.1 7.1 7.7 7.6 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 
3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 ' 
2.6 Neate od SEER Rapti cata ay es Ae Ra Se Se 
3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 45 26 2.7 
4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 40 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 
4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 
.9 6 8 8 _ ot ot 8 1.1 .9 8} 
4 A ele FER SPR! a i Gl SE eh A ee SS amen 
4 .4 .4 4 -4 -4 4 4 .4 .4 4 
5 5 .4 4 .4 3 4 4 -4 4 4 
5 5 .6 5 6 6 on 7 6 6 6 | 
1 1 1 1 ot 1 | 1 -l 2 2 
1.2 ee Ne a 
m') 8 9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 8 9 9 8 | 
1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 6 Py 1.0 1.0 ott l 
ot 5 5 .6 5 5 6 5 5 .5 ot i L 
|, ERPORPUS RRO Se eee. 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 25 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 | 2 
Miscellaneous, including military: ¢ 
Sa ea ot Se Se ee ee Se ecttita en 
as snaseenaieaenand of of 1 1 1 | 1 1 ob ol oS 
Dh ~enaengteauueenianeniialdiiae 2 2 on -2 on on on 2 2 o” 1 | 
ES See — 1.4 14 1.2 1.0 8 an 8 8 on Pe 6 | 
! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. For coverage see table 5-2 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to those 3 Prelim figures. 
* Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 


shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are 

based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer ‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included ¥2 
to a 1-week period ending nearest the middleof themonth. The turn-over quits. 

sample ts not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey— § Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 
proportionately fewer smal] plants are uded; printing and publishing, permanent lay-offs. 

and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 










































































































Industries ! 
Separation 
Total accessio 
— al. I ° Miscellaneous, 
Ces | meq Group and Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
is | ‘ military 
— 2 
62, 334 |" Feb? | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb2 | Jan. | Feb2 | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. 
~ 54g 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1048 1948 1948 
,499; 8 a 
25, 814 | 
4, r+ MANUFACTURING 
5, 038 | wn eenenennenenenereeenereseneneeeeeenee- 3.8 4.8 4.0 4.1 2.4 2.5 0.4 0.4 1.1 1.1 0.1 0.1 
M, 802 iyrable g00dS - . -------------------------------+-- 4.1 4.4 4.3 4.3 2.5 2.7 3 3 1.4 1.2 af l 
4, 210 | = = = | — 
. 145 | Durable goods 
vy 127 | 
3, 827 and steel and their products... ...........--...... 3.6 4.2 3.6 3.3 2.3 2.3 4 . 8 6 1 I 
Lang | steel works, and rolling mills_---_. 2.9 3.3 2.6 2.5 1.9 1.9 2 2 3 2 .2 2 
’ hen Gray-iron castings. - -...----------------.--------- 5.7 6.6 5.3 4.9 3.7 3.5 8 8 7 5 1 1 
c4 Malleable-iron castings............--.------------- 5.6 5.7 5.3 4.4 3.8 3.6 6 6 7 1 2 1 
anos Steel castings wa oo penn nnn anne enn nnn en ee eene nn en-- 3.4 4.9 3.4 3.5 2.3 2.6 5 5 5 3 1 4 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. -.-.....----.---------- 3.1 3.3 4.3 3.5 2. 2. 1.7 e 5 1.7 1.2 il 1 
re & Tin eans and other tinware----.-..-.-----------.- (3) 6.2} (3) 7.8} (3) 40} @) 9} @) 28] (@) I 
Inely Wire apm tools Seececcooeccccesocecocosooes . : . : ; 3.2 2.1 2.1 3 3 8 .6 a .2 
and edge tools.......--.--..------.-..---- ; . 3.6 1.4 1.9 3 5 9 1.1 i id 
ne 79 “wy bt edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
Prior to ill ntigticntibelagpowiytnendateantgiécatares 3.3 3.9 2.9 3.5 1.8 2.4 .4 38 .6 il 1 
er SOUnel HEM Hard WAP? .----~-- ~~~ =n - ann nn nn on nnn nw nnn nn n= 5.4 7.0 4.5 5.0 3.0 3.3 .6 8 8 ‘8 . 7 
at Of Dred Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment. -- ---- 4.1 5.6 5.3 7.6 2.3 2.9 .6 .6 2.3 4.0 l 1 
Value of alll Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
Sie ben Ge iccevesecsareseonococeroeqrecspepescece- 5.3 4.6 3.8 4.7 2.6 3.1 5 5 7 Lo} 1 
. Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. --.- 4.0 5.0 4.5 4.7 2.4 2.9 .4 5 1.5 1.1 9 2 
SVC Autho® Fabricated structural metal products - --.........- 3.7 5.3 3.8 3.9 2.0 2.4 4 4 1.3 1.0 i ‘I 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................-.- 3.0 3.2 2.5 3.0 1.6 1.8 4 3 4 7 1 2 
Forgings, iron and steel............--.-..--------- 2.7 3.7 3.7 3.0 1.7 1.6 3 3 1.6 9 1 2 
trical machinery...- .........-..-.--.---------.--- 3.3 3. 8 3.4 3.3 2.0 2.1 3 8 1.0 8 if afl 
Electrical equipment for industrial use__.......... 2.3 2.7 2.3 2.2 1.4 1.6 2 1 .6 4 ‘1 4 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. .._... 6.1 5.8 5.1 4.6 3.1 2.8 .6 5 1.3 1.2 .! a 
istries Communication equipment, except radios......._- 1.8 1.8 2.5 2.9 1.9 1.9 2 2 3 a 2 1 
) 
chinery, except electrical. -..-..--.------------.---- asi a7) Sey Uae 1.9 2.1 4 4 9 8 aq { 
Engines and turbines. -.-.........---.-------.----- 3.1 3.3 4.3 3.6 1.6 1.7 4 4 2.0 1.4 3 
Agricultural machinery and tractors §............- 4.5 5.2 3.7 3.7 3.0 2.8 a 4 ‘y 3 “9 9 
- Machine tools-.........-.-.----------------------- 219 1.9 2.6 3.4 1.2 1.6 2 3 1.1 1.4 1 1 
: Machine-tool accessories. --- ..-..-...-- eee 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.5 1.4 1.5 .4 4 1.5 1.5 | 
— es Seeeney and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified .............---.------------- 2.9 4.0 3.6 3.6 2.0 2.3 i 5 1.2 7 | - 
General industrial machinery, except pumps. .---- 2.9 3.4 2.8 3.0 1.8 1.9 3 8 .6 i 1 1 
Th Pumps and pumping equipment--.----.----.----- 29] 47 42} 33 1.8 9 6 4 1.6 9 2 J 
: ansportation equipment, except automobiles___-__- 6.1 7.8 6.0 7.4 2.7 3.0 .4 .6 2.8 3.7 1 a 
7 St iiidnades usc accdcccnassecenece= 4.3 4.4 4.1 4.6 2.4 2.8 3 a 1.3 1.4 “a a 
; Aircraft parts, including engines... ..............- 2.4 2.4 2.9 3.0 1.4 1.6 3 7 1.1 1.0 “a i. 
iy Shipbuilding and repairs...................-.-...- (3) 15.0 (3) 13.2 (3) 4.1 (3) 1.1 (8) 7.9 (8) a 
¢| Gibtomobites....-.-.....- Ee RS SEY Ge (3) 4.8} (3) 41} @) 2.4] (3) 4! @ 1} @) 2 
4] Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers... ............ (3) 4.8 (3) 4.0 (3) 2.5 (3) 4 (3) .0 (3) 1 
o| Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ............ () 4.9 (8) 4.1 (3) 2.1 (3) .4 (3) 1.4 (3) .2 
onferrous metals and their products_--.-- snenanae te 4.0 4.6 4.1 3.8 2.1 2.1 -5 .4 1.4 1.2 l 3 
an Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
’ hi nie ae me oe 3.0 3.3 2.2 2.3 1.2 1.3 , 5 9 .4 > ol 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys-- 2.9 3.7 2.4 2.2 1.4 1.2 a <a a ‘7 ce a 
| Lighting equipment... -........-....-.- ae ae 3.6 4.8 4.3 3.8 2.0 1.9 8 .3 1.4 1.5 1 on 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
TES RAT 4.0 5.7 4.4 5.6 2.7 2.8 -7 6 9 2.0 of 2 
umber and timber basic products...................- 4.9 5.8 5.2 5.7 3.5 3.8 4 4 1.3 1.4 (4) a 
- § ON Ported a Se 4.6 5.1 4.6 5.2 3.2 3.5 4 3 1.0 1.4 (4) (4) 
' Planing and plywood mills.................-...... 3.9 5.4 3.5 3.8 2.7 2.9 8 a 5 6 (4) (4) 
urniture and finished lumber products... .........-- 5.8 8.0 5.2 5. 6 3.9 4.2 7 5 6 1 a 
pone Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings--.- 5.8 8.2 5.4 5.6 3.9 4.2 8 7 6 6 . 1 
a 
one, clay, 0" EIS 2.8 3.8 3.7 4.1 2.2 2.0 a .4 1.1 1.5 . 2 
, Glass ead hoe ET Steen enren ae sonnereees 22 4.1 4.9 4.9 2.1 1.7 4 5 2.2 2.4 3 3 
7 ee 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.4 22 6 3 2 2 wd 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...............-.------- 3.3 3.7 3.9 4.0 2.5 5 4 -¢ ¥ . . -2 
P reese... REE PS PEs 3.6 3. 6 3.0 4.0 2.2 2.3 .3 4 4 1.2 1 oJ 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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B: LABOR TURN-OVER 








TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups anq 
Industries '—Continued 





Group and industry 


MANU FACTU RING—Continued 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products 


Cotton EE BEC St PST: 
Silk and rayon goods___. = 


Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishin 


Hosiery, full-fashioned........................... 


Hosiery, seamless 
K nitted underwear 








Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles, including woolen | 


OR Went ccntdidtitoss cibenietindtibbiind 


Apparel and other finished textile products 


Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. __. 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 


allied garments. . 


Leather and leather products............_. 7 on a 
EEE SE Se SE ae RY oe OT 


Food and kindred products........................... 


GRE ME nnncnbchebsoocodons 
Grain-mill products siduineindin wae 


Tobacco manufactures.............. dodueed 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 


Pe  btiinescnctehooss penvesseneaboces 
. 


Chemicals and allied products. ............ 


Paints, varnishes, and colors.... ood 
Rayon and allied products 


Industrial chemicals, except explosives... ... 


Products of petroleum and coal. ..............-.. 


Petroleum refining ........... ee i 


Rubber products , a Oe 
Rubber tires and Inner tubes me 
Rubber footwear and related products. 
Miscellaneous rubber tndustries._-. ‘ 


Miscellaneous industries.......-. | es 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Metal mining ; 


lron-ore , Re PL Se ee a 


Copper-ore a enadeoooenoent 
NE EET Seal 


% 


Coal mining: 


[SSS ae ae 
ETS TE Ne AF IT ded 


Public utilities: 


0 ES eee ae ee ae 
CE eee 69s cS ee as 





MONTHLY |, 













Separation 
| Total accession | " 
4¥1 1808 | |e» 
| Total Quit Discharge Lay-off includ 
| military 
| | i : St 
| 
Feb.? | | Jan. Feb.? | Jan. Feb.2 | Jan. | Feb.’ | Jan. Feb.? | Jan. Feb. 
| | 
| 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | yg 
| j i | 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
3.9 5.0 3.6 3.8/ 26 29; 04] 03 | 05) 05) | 
4.5 6.6| 43] 46/] 3.2 3.6] .4 4{ .6 5 
2.9 3.5 25| 3.0 18} 22) 2 ee 
$2) 39/ 28! 30) 16] 21] .3] 22 ia > le 
3.3 39] 28/ 27) 22| 22) :: ae a: ool etl 
4.5 6.2} 3.8 42) 29) 36) 2) «1 sikiisieeall 2 i 
48) 67) 35) 41) 30) 33] .4) 6] id + ie 
2} 35] 30 2.3 16; 1.6] 5 | 4 | 8 | 2 sare 
5.2 5.9 4.4 5.1 3.6 3.8 | 3 3] 5 1.0 April 
39} 42) 30) 43] 26/ 30 2 2 | aL. £61..6 i 
3 5. ¢ 2 July. 
6.0 6.3 4.9 4.8 | 4.3 an _ Fy i 4 ‘ Augu 
a7/ 48] 40) 39] 32] 31] .2] 3] .6 4) pate 
2.0 2.4 28) 23 15|} 1.4 rs 3] LI 6 ee 
1.0 5.3 4.2 4.1 3. 5 34) 13 3) 4 3 Does 
5.0 5.3 8.0 7.2/ 28] 33 5 | 6] 45) 32 2 Janu 
oo. ¢ 6 i 9, i 5. 6 | 2 9g 3 5 | . 5 | ° s | 6 l | 4.1 é Febr 
2.8 3.7 40; 44) 19 2.8 5 | .4 1.6 li; ¢ 
53] 55) 39] 53 2.9} 3.2 3 | .2 | 7} 22] « 
28/ 33) 28; 32] 2s] 22] .3] «4 6 5 
2.6 2.7 24; 25 1.4 | 1.8 | 3 | .3 | .6 - 
3.5 4.6 4.2 | 5.1 2.9) 3.5] 6 | 6 | 6 9 
2.0 2.2 1.6} 20] 10 4st Ee a a 
2.9 2.6 25} 23] 18] 413 3 4] 6 | 5 
1.0 1.3 1.0 4 Gee (pro: oo see |) ee , Aves 
26| 24 18} 22 1. ) ge: See | See} eee : Janu 
1.3 1.0 A 1.0) .5 6 | ll 1 2 . Febt 
1.2 9 7 4] 5 1 1 1 | Mar 
Apr 
2.5 2.9 3.2 3.1 1.9 2.0 2 a 7 2 May 
1.0 1.4 2.7 2.3 1.1 1.3 1 | on | 1.3 | + 2 June 
5.3 5.0 4.0 | 4.2 3.1 | 3.4 3 | 2 -1| an ; July 
3.9 1.7 38) 42 29} 28] ) 9 | Aug 
‘e Sep’ 
@) 30; @ | 28] ® | 16) ® | .2| @ 9 Oct 
a aes Te | De 
4.8 4.6 4.5) 42 3.5 ae 4 ‘ior 2 
2.6 2.7 2.3 2.6 14} 2.5! 41 2 .4 4 | ’ Jan 
6.9 5.8 6.4 4.6 5.7 4.3 | 3 | 2 oh. i Fel 
4.5 4.3 4.7 44 3.3 3.2 8 7 .§ 3 | 
| 
| | } | 
1.5 21} 1.4 2.0 | 11) 1) 3 | 8 | 
3.0 3.8 3.0) 28) 26) 24 1 | 1 2 | 2 | l 
| | 
| | | 
() 23} @ | 18| @ | 18] @ oy men aT @ 
(8) 18) 20) @ 1.2; @® | 1} @® | .6| @ 





' Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 
mation have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. 
Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which 
were {n operation in 1939 are classified according to their major activity at 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees. Employ- 
ment information for all employees is available for major manufacturing indus- 
try groups; for individual industries these data refer to production workers 


only 
3 Preliminary figures. 


roducts. Labor 


3 Not available. 
4 Less than .05. 


5 December 1947 rates for the agricultural machinery and tractors indus’ 
are as follaws: Total accession 4.4; total separation 3.2; quit 2.4; discharg: 


lay-off 0.3; miscellaneous, including military 0.1. 
Coverage 





A 
Rates for the month of January are based on 6,900 manufacturing e* M 
lishments with 4,600,000 employees; and 475 mining establishments ¥: Ju 


240,000 employees. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
















































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
" Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel ae meee, ae Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products 4 8 steel castings 
mills 
and month 
Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wan brly. | wkly. ba 5 brly. | wkly. oun hriy. | wkly. L hriy. | wkly. Lh briy. | wkly. ove. hriy. 
ie earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- | ponte | earn: | earn- | }o2, | earn- | earn- te earn- | earn- | } ws earn- | earn- om A earn- 
1 ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1 _ 
I Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
4° Average. ------ $23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0 69.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 | 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2] 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 | 84.5 $25.93 | 37.1 60.9 
()” January. ------ 26.64} 39.0| 68.3 | 30.48 | 40.7/ 74.9 | 22.75] 37.3] 61.0 | 31.07] 40.4] 76.9 | 33.60] 387] 86.9) 30.45 | 41.2] 73.9 
February -...--- 47.29 | 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74) 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67) 40.4 | 110.7 | 50.33 | 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 | 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04 {| 42.1] 128.3 
a ee 47. 69 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.36 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 40.1 | 111.9 | 51.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 38.9 | 183.3 | 54.49 42.3 129.0 
(4 re" eae 47. 50 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.78 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57 42.0 130.0 
(4 MEE nccemsane 48.44 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7 | 113.0 | 53.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34 42.6 132, 2 
i eae 49. 33 40.2 | 122.6 | 52.99 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 39.8 | 114.0 | 55.18 40.5 | 136.3 | 58.12 | 39.5 | 147.2 | 56.79 42.3 134.5 
(a [~~ 48.98 | 39.8 | 123.0 | 52.19 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 45.61 | 39.7 | 115.0 | 53.67 | 39.3 | 136.5 | 55.23 | 37.4) 147.8 | 55.64) 41.6] 134.1 
ARR... cases 49.17 39.8 | 123.6 | 52. 46 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 39.5 | 115.8 | 54.53 39.6 | 137.6 | 58.25 39.2 | 148.8 | 53.77 40.3 133. 5 
(4 Septem ber__..- 50.47 | 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 | 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 40.2 | 116.5 | 56.21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58.96 | 39.0 | 151.3 | 56,86 41.7 137.1 
October...--.-| 51.08 40.6 | 125.8 | 54.60 40.9 | 133.7 | 47. 20 40.2 | 117.8 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56.66 41.9 136. 5 
‘ Novem ber... .- 51. 29 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47.56 40.1 | 118.8 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59. 52 39.4 | 151.0 | 5A. 41 40.9 135. 9 
December..... 52. 69 41.2 | 127.8 | 56.48 41.7 | 135.4 | 48.72 40.8 | 119.6 | 58.13 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58. 16 42.5 136.8 
2 January...--.- | 52.14 40.5 | 128.6 | 55. 62 41.0 | 135.6 | 48.43 40.0 | 121.0 | 57.66 40.8 | 141.3 | 60.46 40.0 | 152.6 | 57.31 41.6 137.9 
(a) February | 61.83 | 40.2 | 129.6 | 54.97 40.5 | 135.7 | 48. 58 39.8 | 122.0 | 57.10 40.5 | 140.8 | 59. 54 39.8 | 150.6 | 57.24 41.2] 139.0 
! 
(4 | —— 
Iron and steel] and their products—Continued 
ad 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
l T 
. Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
- Average. ...... $24.16 | 36.0] 67.1 ($27.97 | 36.9 | 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4] 658.1 |$23.61 | 38.8 | 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 | 68.3 |$23.11 | 39.1 60.1 
. January....... 28. 42 40.2 70.7 | 32.27 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 40. 5 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 63.9 | 28.27 | 39.7 71.2 | 25.90 40.5 65. 2 
1 February .....- 52. 81 40.9 | 129.0 | 49.72 | 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 39.4 | 111.7 | 49.60 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.59 42.7 111.3 
Bccidusees 62.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 ; 52.23 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 40.3 | 111.6 | 50. 50 41.2 | 122.6 7.85 42.9 111.5 
, v jae 53. 52 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 112.6 
- _ ee 55.02 | 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 40.2 | 113.8 | 49.72 | 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94 41.1 114.1 
. ) a 54.36 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19 40.1 | 130.0 | 48.85 41.9 116.4 
, SE 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.85 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 41.2 115.1 
pe 51. 68 37.7 | 137.2 | 84.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 | 39.9 | 118.4 | 53.57 42.5 | 125.9 | 51.45 39.6 | 130.0 | 46.56 40.2 115.8 
September.....| 55. 66 40.3 | 139.0 | 56.50 | 39.9 | 141.5 | 48.34 40.5 | 118.4 | 55.28 43.4 | 127.5 | 63.70 | 40.3 | 182.3 | 49.20) 422 117.1 
October... ....| 57.7. 41.2 | 141.1 | 58.15 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 41.4 | 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November... _. 58. 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48 42.3 119, 2 
, 9 December... 69. 18 41.8 | 141.4 | 60.05 41.6 | 144.3 | 50.98 42.2 | 120.6 | 53.92 42.5 | 126.5 | 57.83 42.6 | 135.6 | 50. 2% 42.0 119, 7 
* ; January....... 59. 03 41.5 , 142.0 | 59. 86 41.4 | 144.7 | 51.25 40.7 | 125.6 | 51.45 40.7 | 126.3 | 56. 36 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 41.8 119.2 
4 February - - .-- | 57.44 40.8 | 140.5 | 57.16 39.9 144. 5 | 49. 65 | 39.7 125.6 | 50. 44 40.1 | 126.3 55. 47 | 41.1 134.9 | 50.09 41.6 119.3 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
l a 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oi] burners, | Steam and _ hot-| = end 
tools, machine , and heatingequip-| water heating ap- | "@™pee and enam- 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- yaratus and steam rn Rn and gal- 
saws) where classified ttings anissng 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Centa 
Average. ...... $24.49 | 39.7 61.8 |$23.13 38.9 59.3 |$25. 80 38. 2 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6 69.7 |$23.92 | 38.1 62.7 
me January. ...... 29. 49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 | 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39. 4 66.5 
?: February___.__ 49. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 41.9 | 113.i | 48. 51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 40.2 | 122.0 | 50.31 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39. 6 117.9 
March.._..... 49.93 | 42.9 | 116.3 | 47.20; 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 | 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.79 | 40.6 | 122.6 | 51.02; 40.9 | 124.6] 48.14; 40.3] 119.3 
—— 7 a = oe 50. 48 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 41.5 | 115.3 | 50.22 | 40.6) 123.6 | 50.11 40.7 | 123.0 | 51.63 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44 40.3 120.1 
i on Jonccccc ce 60.86 | 42.5 | 119.8 | 49.15 | 41.7 | 117.9 | 49.92) 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.88) 40.2 | 124.9 | 51.39) 40.1 | 128.2] 49.96 | 40.1] 124.7 
bts Wi a 51.22 | 42.4) 120.7 | 49.83 41.4 | 119.5 | 51.81 40.4 | 128.3 | 51.00 40.2 | 126.9 | 53.72 40.8 | 131.6 | 530.34 39.9 126. 1 
a 49. 40 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.29 41.0 | 120.1 | 52.45 40.3 | 130.1 | 50. 65 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.74 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 39.3 127.4 
August._...... 50.10 | 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19 | 40.2 121.0 | 49.93 | 38.9 128.5 | 49.75 | 39.0 | 127.5 | 50.60 | 38.1 | 132.9) 50.40 | 39.5) 127.6 
September.....| 52. 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43 | 41.3 | 122.2 | 52.38 | 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32) 40.9 | 130.5 | 54.54 | 40.4 | 135.2] 51.7 39.9] 129.7 
October a 52. 47 42.1 | 124.8 | 51.22 41.7 | 122.8 | 54. 65 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0 | 52.40 40. 4 129.8 
November.__..| 52. 97 42.2 | 125.5 | 51.58 41.6 | 123.3 | 56.42 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.39 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 42.81 40. 5 130.5 
Re 54. 44 43.0 | 126.6 | 52.55 42.2 | 124.5 | 57.00 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22 42.0 | 133.9 | 58. 66 | 42.2 | 138.9 | 54.72 41.5 132. 0 
8: January....... 54.24 | 42.6] 127.3 | 53.23 | 42.1 | 125.3 | 55.61 | 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24 | 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87/ 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.665 40.7 | 121.9 
February - ----| 54.27 42.4 | 128.1 | 52.08 41.4 | 124.5 | 55.30 40.5 | 136.7 | 54. 67 40.2 | 135.9 | 57.07 41.3 138.3 | 52.42 40.0 131.1 


























i See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries: 


MANU FAOTURING—Continued 








Year and month 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued 

















1030: Average 
1041; January 


1947: February...... 


BE an ctwons 
Septem ber... 
October. ...... 
November. ... 
December._.... 
1048: January. nS 
February . .... 


1939: 
1041: 


1047: 


“<*-«- 


Septem ber... 
October 
November. ... 
December 


1048: January....... 


February ..... 


1039: 
1041: 


1047: 


1048: 














































































































































































ee. 
Fabricated struc- | Metal doors, sash Screw-machine 
tural and orna-| frames, molding a ae, wae F ome, ben and products and | Steel barre. 
mente! metalwork and trim . wood screws and drum, 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. a brly. | wkly. LW brly. | wkly. Ra brly. | wkly. ou brly. | wkly. L\ - brly. wkiy Avg. | 4 
earn- | Pouss | carn | earn- | Pout, | earn- | earn- | pou2, | earn- | earn- | p02, | earn: | earn- | Pons, | earn: | earn. | Ely. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | Dours|' 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ee © Ge Bee ibeccncelpadiielemanntl $26.04 | 37.7 | 69.0 |$20.45 | 384] 76.7 |......-].. ee tint 
31.01 ee | Sees & BES Beet s FR Fe Ft , CR tg fl eee See Gee eee 
50. 40 41.0 | 123.0 |$51. 21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 41.2 | 122.2 | 50.78 41.5 | 144.0 ($51.99 42.5 | 122.4 ($50.95 | 49 Febru 
61.73 | 41.7 | 124.0 | 53.56 | 42.3 | 126.8 | 60.28) 40.9 | 1227 | 60.42] 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42] 43.0 | 124.3 | 50.85| 410) HE vare 
51.94 41.7 | 124.6 | 62.00 41.6 | 127.6 | 50.72 41.4 | 122.3 | 50.68 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 42.5 | 124.2] 51.16 | 4.9! A ril. 
53. 07 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.04 42.9 | 130.7 | 53. 51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60,22 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.2 | 61.75 | 40,5 | ay- 
64.00 | 42.0 | 130.6 | 58.45 | 42.7 | 120.1 | 64.49] 41.6 | 131.1 | 61.93 |* 41.1 | 150.8 | 63.79) 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49] 41.9| June. 
83.54 | 40.7 | 131.6 | 62.42 | 40.8 | 128.6 | 51.88] 40.0 | 120.5 | 50.07 | 30.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.04 | 4.3| uly. 
55.64) 41.7 | 133.4 | 64.12) 41.2] 131.5 | 52.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 | 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.38) 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.88) 49.3) ; Angu! 
55. 87 41.6 | 134.4 | 55. 75 42,0 | 132.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08 | 40.7 cepte 
57. 60 42.6 | 135.2 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.4 | 56. 52 42.1 | 133.9 | 65. 54 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 42.1 | 130.6 | 52.13 | 30.4) | Octo! 
| 67.31 42 0 | 136.8 | 57.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00 41.4 | 157.2 | 54. 55 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 | 40.8 Nove 
| 68. 81 42.7 | 137.8 | 68.97 43.5 | 135.4 | 57.79 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 42.2 | 159.1 | 56.77 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 | 42.5 Dece 
56. 61 41.9 | 135.8 | 56.15 41.5 | 134.4 | 55.68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65. 86 41.6 | 158.4 | 56.54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 41.4 Janu 
56.19 41.6 | 135.7 | 55.88 41.2 134.2 | 57.38 42.0 | 136.4 | 65. 51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 42.8 | 132.4 | 51.48 38.9 Febr 
Iron and stee] and t 
thetr preduste— Electrica] machinery er wih, 
ontin 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machip 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrics, 
: sind 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 6 p Ave 
$27. 28 41.3 66.0 |$27.09 38.6 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7 72.2 |$22. 34 38.5 58.1 |$28.74 38.3 75.1 |$29.27 | 39.3 1; Jan 
35. 00 48.6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38.2) 63.2 | 32.47 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | 44.0 , 
: Fe 
54. 33 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 40.0 | 120.3 | 48.98 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 | 38.6) 1080] 51. 50 42.3 | 122.2 | 63.22) 41.3) | Ma 
55. 09 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50.28 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 39.1 | 108.2 | 51. 52 42.1 | 122.6 | 53.82 | 41.8) | A 
54. 62 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47.84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 | 41.5) | Ma 
56. 38 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44, 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52 | 39.1 | 118.9 | 55.20 | 41.4) | Jur 
57. 54 41.6 | 188.3 | 51. 87 39.8 | 120.5 | 54.04 40.5 | 183.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 | 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.380 | 41.3) Jul 
56. 60 41.0 | 138.4 | 52.00] 39.8 | 120.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 39.6 | 116.6 | 50. 57 38.7 | 130.6 | 66.06 | 40.9) iy Au 
56. 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.53 39.2 | 131.4 | 53. 50 39.6 | 135.0 | 44.29 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 | 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74) 40.5) Sep 
58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46 | 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 | 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53.66} 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36) 41.1) 0¢ 
57. 90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119.3 | 55.81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 41.3) | No 
58. 53 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32 40.6 | 133.9 | 55. 76 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 41.2 f De 
60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34 41.1 | 134.6 | 56.99 41.2 | 1388.4 | 48.50 | 40.4 | 120.3 | 56.15 | 41.7] 134.8 | 59.67 | 42.2 ; 
59. 88 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.80 40.5 | 135.2 | 56.71 40.8 | 139.1 | 47.56 39.6 | 120.2 | 54.75 40.5 | 135.3 | 59.25 41.8) \4 ‘ Fe 
60. 80 42.1 | 144.6 | 54. 51 40.4 | 134.9 56. 06 40.6 | 138.4 | 46.74 38.9 | 120.0 | 55.83 41.1 | 135.9 | 58.7 41.4) If 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and me- | rngines and turbt Tractors AGrinery excluding | ‘Machine tools | Machine-tool ses 
chine-shop products | “™ ons Sous Senanean macing sories 
Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Cen 
$28.76 | 30.4 | 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4 | 76.7 /$32.13 | 38.3 | 83.9 /$26.46/ 37.0! 71.6 ($32.25) 42.9) 75.2 ($31.78 | 40.9) 7 
34.00 | 48.7) 77.7) 36.50) 44.1 82.7 | 36.08 | 41.5 | 86.8 | 20.02) 30.5) 76.7) 40.15 | 60.4) 79.7 | 37.90; 502.0) | 
dD: A 
52. 61 41.6 | 126.7 | 56.37 41.1 | 187.2 | 51.96 | 30.8 | 130.5) 51.80; 40.6 | 127.2 | 56.09 42.3 | 182.5 | 68.16 | 41.8) ! 1 Ji 
63.10 | 41.6] 127.6 | 66.92 41.2) 138.2) 62.00 | 40.3 | 131.4] 51.78; 40.1 | 120.2] 56.46) 42.3 | 133.4 58.40 | 42.1 1% 
53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 | 41.3 | 1380.4) 54.73 | 40.3 135.8) 51.93 | 40.3 | 128.9 | 56.06 | 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66) 41.8) a 7: ¥ 
54.44 | 41.6) 180.7 | 68.74) 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 | 39.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 | 40.0 | 183.0 | 57.18 | 421 | 135.7 | 68.92) 41.7) I } 
55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20 41.2 | 146.0 | 57.57 | 40.0 | 144.7] 55.80 | 40.8 | 136.8 | 58.31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14) 41.6) | r 
55.00 | 40.8 | 134.9 | 50. 51 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77 | 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 | 41.0 | 138.5] 56.78) 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42) 41.2) /« } 
55.07 | 40.9 | 185.3 | 61.34 | 40.9 | 151.0 | 57.67 | 40.0 | 144.3 | 56.20 | °40.3 | 130.2 | 57.77 | 41.4] 130.4 | 57.43 | 30.9, 14 J 
56. 41 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.16 40.5 | 149.4 | 59.08 | 40.7 | 145.0 | 87.97 | °40.6 | 141.7 | 58.69] 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16] 41.2) 14 } 
66.75 | 41.3 | 137.4 | 58.72) 39.6 | 148.9 | 60.17| 41.1] 146.5) 58.36 | °40.9 | 143.9 | 50.25; 421 | 140.8 | 61.42] 41.4) 1 A 
57. 03 41.4 | 138.) | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 | °39.6 | 141.5 | 50.53 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30] 41.1 1 « 
60.22 | 42.7) 130.1 | 61.14) 40.5 | 151.9 | 60.24) 41.3) 145.9) 87.85 | 40.6 | 142.4) 61.34) 43.1 | 142.4 | 63.47) 424) © | 
58. 33 42.0 | 138.9 | 62. 67 41.6 | 152.8 | 60.36 41.2 | 146.3 | 58.41 40.5 | 143.6 | 50.44 42.0 | 141.5 | 63.49 42.2 1% ] 
58.11 41.8 | 139.2 | 68.07 41.7 | 153.0 | 59. 50 40.5 | 146.5 | 58.37 40.3 | 143.7 | 59.84 42.0 | 142.4 | 63.32 42.2) 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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4g C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
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Machinery, except electrical— Continued 































































































































































































Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wie hrly. | wkly. hrly. | wkly. Avg brly. | wkly. Avs: brly. | wkly. ANE hrly. | wkly. Avg. brly. 
earn- | hours | earn: | earn- earn- | earn- aeaie earn- | earn- nena earn- | earn- | } aaa earn- | earn- | )).,3; | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
en ee 2. er Ol), es) 2 tO ud. cciuslcanmemblonnasestncnqstsieceoocsloncesecinceesee 
30. 13 44.6 | 67.7 | 26.40) 39.1 67.5 | 34.78 | 41.4 nn AE ECE SE. SE RS ee ee Sn Seen 
53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 42.7 | 142.7 |$49. 21 40.4 | 121.8 |$54. 61 41.6 | 131.5 |$48.79 | 38.2 127. 6 
53. 86 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 | 42.5 | 143.9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55.28 | 42.0] 132.1 | 51.09} 40.0 128.1 
53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 42.4 | 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 41.2 | 132.8 | 58.42 40.7 131. 2 
54.10 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89 42.5 | 129.1 | 56.25 41.7 | 135.5 | 53.19 40. 4 131.7 
54, 88 42.6 | 128.9 | 51. 58 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67 41.9 | 151.0} 55.16 41.8 | 131.8 | 58.97 41.7 | 141.5 | 54.77 40, 4 135. 6 
54. 79 41.9 | 130.1 | 52.33 43.7 | 119.8 | 60.35 40.6 | 149.0 | 54.85 41.6 | 131.8 | 58.43 41.0 | 142.5 | 55.37 40,8 135. 6 
51. 91 40.2 | 129.1 | 61.22 40.5 | 126.6 | 59.52 40.2 | 148.7 | 52.82 40.1 | 131.6 | 56.35 40.0 | 140.9 | 62.22) 38.5 135. 6 
56. 08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 | 54.17 41.0 | 132.0 | 90.72 42.0 | 145,4 | 44.18 89. 5 137.3 
55. 77 42.1 | 182.5 | 54.04 42.0 | 128.8 | 63.82 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 56.33 40.7 138. 3 
56. 88 42.1 | 185.5 | 55. 54 42.5 | 130.6 | 63.29 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 42.4 | 146.5 | 54.41 39. 8 136. 7 
58. 56 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 42.9 | 130.1 | 65.67 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 43.7 | 138.4 | 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 41.2 138. 4 
59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.39 42.4 | 155.7 | 58. 26 42.4 | 137.5 | 63.69 42.8 | 147.5 | 57.62 41.6 138. 6 
59. 85 43.1 | 139.4 | 55. 68 42.4 131.2 | 64.11 41.6 | 155.4 | 58.17 | 41.8 | 139.1 | 68.46 42.5 | 147.3 52.55 | 38.1 137. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
tion equipment, Locomotives ars, electric- an excluding aircraft Aircraft engines Shipbuilding and 
except automobiles steam-railroad 3 engines boatbuilding 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$30. 51 38.9 78.5 36. 7 77.1 |$26. 71 36.0 74.1 |$30. 34 41.5 74.5 |$36. 58 44.1 83. 5 |$31. 91 38.0 83. 5 
35.68 | 43.1 82.8 42.8 | 81.4 | 29.57 | 38.5 76.8 | 34.13 44,7 77.6 | 42.16 | 47.2} 89.2) 37.69) 42.0 89.3 
54. 34 39.7 | 136.7 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 41.3 | 129.2 | 53. 41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 40.7 | 134.4 | 55,37 38. 4 144, 2 
54. 25 36.8 | 136.2 37.4 | 138.4 | 53.67 40.8 | 131.5 | 53. 39.8 | 133.8 | 53.02 39.4 | 134.4 | 56. 59 39. 9 141.8 
54. 29 39.8 | 136.3 37.2 | 140.2 | 58. 51 40.9 | 131.0 | 52. 54 39.6 | 132.6 | 53.77 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97 39.9 142. 6 
55. 31 40.2 | 137.6 40.2 | 146.9 | 54.80 41.4 | 132.3 | 52.42 39.5 | 132.8 | 54.77 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 40, 4 143.3 
55. 89 40.1 | 138.7 40.0 | 147.8 | 55.76 41.1 | 135.6 | 52, 58 39.2 | 134.1 | 565. 44 38.8 | 142.8 | 57.79 40.7 142.1 
56. 02 40.1 | 139.5 39.7 | 149.4 | 56.83 41.7 | 136.4 | 54.48 39.7 | 137.2 | 56.19 | 39.2] 143.5 | 86.77 39.9 142.1 
55. 75 39.6 | 140.6 40.6 | 152.2 | 51.89 | 38.6 | 134.3 | 55.30 | 40.0 | 138.1 | 56.58 | 89.2 144.3 | 56.93 | 39.3 144.7 
56. 54 39.7 | 142.4 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 39.3 | 138.6 | 58. 43 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39.5 146, 2 
58. 07 40.4 | 143.7 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 59.19 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 89.8 149.0 
56. 42 38.6 | 146.2 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 39.3 | 141.3 | ‘57. 52 39.4 | 146.1 | 65.20 36.1 152.9 
59. 79 40.8 | 146.5 | 40.7 | 156.5 59. 84 41.4 | 144 7 | 657.12 40.6 | 140.6 | 60.39 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74 40.5 162.5 
i | 
59.41 | 40.2 | 147.9 | 40.1 | 155.7 | 58.00 | 40.5 | 143.1 | 55.17 | 39.3 | 140.7 | 50.30 | 40.6 | 146.1 | 64.05 | 40.9) 156.7 
58. 35 39.4 148. 2 39.2 | 155.5 | 57. 51 40.2 143.4 | 55.74 39.7 140. 6 58. 29 | 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.00 38. 5 58. 5 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
see semen | Alloyi d rolli 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- Oying, and rollin 
ee metals and their! ing, primary, of nm Clocks and watches 
products nonferrous metais except aluminum’ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ae as ae $32. 91 35. 4 92.9 |$26. 74 38.9 | 68.7 '$26.67 | 38.2] 69.9 |$28.77/| 39.6 72.9 |$22.27 | 37.9 58.7 
SS Ses ES 37.69 | 38.9) 96.9 | 30.47 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 88. 7 75.5 | 35.96 | 44.0] 81.8 | 23.90 | 38.9 61.4 
$50.40 | 40.1 | 125.8 | 54.20 | 38.8 | 139.9 | 50.12 41.0 | 122.2 | 50.04 40.6 | 123.4 | 63.92 | 41.5) 130.0; 44.88 41.0 109. 6 
52. 43 41.4 | 126.7 | 55.45 | 39.7 | 139.6 | 50.26 41.0 | 122.6 | 50. 66 40.9 | 123.9 | 53. 68 41.2 | 180.2 | 44.83 40.7 110.1 
52.36 | 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.30 | 40.8 | 123.4 | 561.05 40.8 | 124.2 | 63.45 | 40.9 | 130.5) 44.71 40.4 110.8 
54. 60 41.8 | 130.7 | 55.96 38.3 | 146.3 | 61.15 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 40.1 112.4 
55. 52 41.4 | 134.1 | 57.48 | 38.7 | 148.5 | 62.06) 40.5 | 128.6 54.20 41.6 | 130.3 | 56.10 | 39.7 | 127.9 | 46.82) 40.0 114. 5 
86.35 | 42.3 | 183.3 | 56.44 37.7 149.6 | 51.12; 39.7 128.9] 53.80 | 41.3 | 130.4 | 54.13 | 39.2 | 138.1 | 44.58 | 38.1] 114.0 
65.68 | 41.0 135.5 | 55.76 | 37.2) 150.0 | 61.07 | 30.5 | 120.4 53.98 40.8 | 132.2 | 52.62 | 38.0 | 138.4 | 45.03 | 39.1 115.1 
55.94 41.0 | 136.6 | 50.35 39.2 | 151.5 | 52.62 | 40.2) 130.9) 55.82 41.2 | 135.5 | 44.37 38.9 | 139.6 | 46.87 40.4 116.0 
58. 94 42.5 | 138.8 | 60.30 | 39.5] 152.6 | 53.50/ 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89] 40.9] 134.2) 55.19| 39.4 | 140.1 | 47.54 40.8 116.7 
58. 04 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 39.8 | 154.0 | 54.27 41.1 | 132.0 | 55.69 41.2 | 135.1 | 55.93 | °39.7 | 141.0 | 48.64 41.4 117.5 
58. 96 42.3 | 139.3 | 64.64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53 41.8 | 132.7 | 55.44 41.2 | 134.6 | 57.26 40.5 | 141.2 | 48.69 41.9 116.4 
55. 35 40.3 | 137.5 | 61.52 39.9 | 154.0 | 55.43 41.4 | 133.8 | 56.88 | 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.76 40.8 118.3 
55. 65 39.8 | 140.0 | 59.05 38.1 | 155.1 55. 44 41.3 | 134.1 | 55. 60 41.0 | 135.6 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48. 59 41.6 118. 6 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries Lp 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lum ber and timber basic Produey 
i< ne 
oe A . er ewale Silverware and plated) + senting equipment —— manu- reel: Lames and Sawmills ap 
tes actures asic products; | aa 
Year and month ers’ findings P OBRING cams. 
=a gor 800 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | AVE. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. LM briy. | wkly. 2 brly. | wkly. oun briy. | wkly. wae hriy. | wkly. an briy. | wkly.| Ave. 4 
earn | ours | COPD: | C@rD- | hours | COM: | earn- hours | COfM- | €@TD- | hours | Carn | C8FD- | hours | Car: | ea wkly,| 4 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | bours |* 
Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents | ( 
1939: A vVerare....... $26.36 | 39.4 | 66.0 |$26.08 | 40.7 | 64.3 |$25.78 | 37.1 | 69.3 |$27.49 | 89.3) 60.9 /$19.06 | 39.0) 48.9 ($18.29| a, 
1941; January.......| 26.43 | 30.1 | 66.4) 27.37) 41.4] 66.6) 28.19 | 39.3) 71.7 | 32.85) 42.0) 78.2) 20.27) 38.9) 62.1 | 19.50/ 394 ben 
| aD 
1047: Febroary......| 48.37 | 42.1 | 115.4 | 67.34 | 45.6 | 125.8 | 48.02 | 40.4 | 121.0 | 47.60 | 39.2 | 121.3 | 41.18 | 42.1 | 97.9 | 30.89) 479 
March 48.47 | 41.7 | 116.7 | 68.35 | 45.7 | 127.8 | 47.50 | 30.4] 120.9 | 48.71 | 40.1 | 121.3 | 40.31 | 41.0 | 98.3 39.12) qo 4 Febrt 
(Ee 47.00 | 41.0) 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 | 30.2 | 121.5 | 48.65 | 39.7 | 122.1 | 41.01 41.4) 99.0 | 39.8) 40.9 Man 
May.......-..| 47.52 | 40.5 | 118.0 | 68.50 | 45.8 | 127.8 | 50.87 | 30.8 | 128.2 | 48.62 | 30.2 | 124.2 | 43.06 | 42.0 | 102.5 | 41.95) 4 ; Apri 
June..........| 47.34 | 40.7 | 117.6 | 68.97 | 45.7] 120.2 | 60.44] 38.7] 130.6 | 49.20] 39.0] 126.7] 45.04] 42.8 | 105.3 | 44.14) 495 May. 
i aapsovesuen 44.44 | 99.0 | 114.7 | 68.72! 45.3 | 130.0 | 47.74] 36.7 | 180.2 | 48.86 | 38.4 | 127.2 | 43.57 | 42.2 | 103.3 | 42.56) 42) gm Jone 
August --| 4.40 | 80.8 117.2 | 57.20 | 44.1 | 120.9 | 48.78 | 37.4] 130.5 | 49.34 | 38.9) 126.5 | 46.32 | 43.3 | 104.8 | 45.05 43.1 | July. 
Beptember.....| 50.32 | 42.0 | 120.4 | 90.93 46.1 | 132.1 | 50.02 | 38.4 130.4 | 49.74 | 38.6] 128.7 | 45.41 42.8 | 196.2 | 44.58 | 45% Augu 
October. ...... | 62.97 | 43.6 | 122.2 | 61.31 | 46.4 | 122.1 | 51.73 | 30.3 131.7 | 62.02] 39.7) 130.0 | 45.23 | 42.6) 106.3 | 44.09) 429) y Bepte 
November....| 53.30 | 42.7 | 1265.5 | 61.65 | 45.9 | 134.4 52.51 | 40.0] 131.4 | 52.15 | 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 | 42.2) 107.4 | 44.27/ 41.9) Octo 
December..... 565.53 | 44.4 | 125.4 | 63.80) 47.2) 135.3 5411 | 40.5 | 133.6 | 52.86| 40.1 | 132.0 | 45.65 | 43.2) 105.6 | 44.20) 428 Deel 
| | 
1948: January ..| 61. 54 | 42.0 | 123.8 | 62.54 | 46.3 | 135.4 | 55.42) 40.5 | 136.9 | 53.13 | 40.2 | 132.3 | 44.49 | 42.4) 105.0 | 42.94 | 42) 
February.....| 52.98 | 42.6 | 124.9 | 62.52 | 46.1 | 135.6 | 54.27 | 40.0 | 135.6 | 52.66 | 39.6 | 133.0 | 44.99 | 41.6 | 108.1 | 43.42 | 41.1 ac 
| ' 
Lumber and tim ber Stone, clay, and 
basle products—Con. Farniture and finished lumber products glass prods 
Total: Furniture 2 
Planing and : Caskets and other Total: Stone, ¢ 
plywood mills and finished lum Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass product 
ber products 
a . ) bet ~ 
| Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1039: A verage....... $22.17 41.1 | 54.0 |$19. 95 38. 5 51.8 |$20. 51 38.9 a eee ee ee $23.94 | 37.6 9 AV 
1041: January...... 22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 | 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 39.0 8 | af adedbs nccéens hscoceesbecseus --e---|-25.02 | 37.4 i: Jar 
1947: February... ...| 45.13 42.9 | 104.0 | 42.80 | 41.9 | 102.2 | 44.20 | 42.0 | 104.9 |$44.79 | 42.1 | 106.0 $38.49 | 49.9) 940) 45.49) 40.1) 7: Fe 
March........| 45.10 | 42.8 | 105.4 | 43.00 | 41.7 | 108.1 | 44.33 | 41.8 | 105.9 | 45.67 | 42.3 107.7 | 38.90) 40.8 | 95.3 | 46.38 | 40.5) | M 
BEE scccccouct 45.90 | 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 41.5 | 103.2 | 43.90 | 41.4 | 106.4 | 45.49 | 42.1 | 107.7 | 39.78 41.4 | 96.0 | 46.49 | 40.5) Al 
Beincens 47. 65 43.5 | 109.7 | 43.45 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2 | 107.4 | 46.88 42.2 | 110.8 | 41. 66 43. 0 96.8 | 47.24 49.3) i M 
June. ----| 48.84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 41.7 | 106.1 | 45.04 41.6 | 108.5 | 46.99 42.2 | 111.1 | 41.14 41.8 98.4 | 48.54) 40.4) 1 Ju 
July. ° 46, 58 42.6 | 109.3 | 43. 51 41.1 | 106.8 | 44.12 | 40.9) 107.9 | 44.82; 40.2 110.3 | 41.05 | 41.6) 97.8 | 48.00) 40.1) IW Ju 
August........ 48. 89 44.2 | 110.7 | 44.09 41.2 | 107.0 | 44.58 41.0 | 108.9 | 45. 69 40.6 | 112.2 | 42.10 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06 40.6 | 12 At 
Peptember.....| 48. 04 43.8 | 111.8 | 46.38 41.5 | 100.3 | 46.24 | 41.4) 111.7 | 47.06 41.6 | 112.8 | 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49.57 | 40.4) im Se 
October ....... 50.12 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 42.3 | 113.0 | 47.00 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.38 40.8 1% 0 
November....| 49.60 | 43.2) 114.7] 46.32 41.8] 110.8 | 48.07 | 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 | 40.9) 115.0 | 39.98 | 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47 | 40.5) 1% N 
Decem ber..... | 51.61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 42.9 | 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40. 50 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.00 41.0) 1% D 
1948: January.......| 50. 67 43.9 115.2 7. 07 42.0 | 112.2 | 48.62 42.3 | 115.1 | 48.52 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.55 39.1 | 101.2 | 49.90 | 39.9 1% 
February. ....| 50.79 | 43.8 | 116.9 | 46.69 41.4 | 112.6 | 48.21 | 41.9 | 115.4 | 48.85 | 41.8 | 115.5 | 37.11 | 35.9 | 102.7 | 49.89 | 39.9 1x 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware | from purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Ce 
1980: A verage....... Sn) MEE) Ml Eciacceclscouce leowess $26.67 | 38.2) 60.9 |$20.55 | 37.8 | 64.3 |$22.74 | 37.2 62.5 j......./.-.-.--.|--.... 
1041; January....... ie * eS 3 eee een ee 26.82 | 37.9) 70.9 21.74) 36.9) 658.7) 22.92; 36.4) 63.65 j......./.----. 
1947: February..... 46.85 | 38.6 | 121.6 |$41.58 | 41.7 | 100.0 | 44.67 41.5 | 107.7 | 42.36 | 40.0 | 105.6 | 42.69 | 37.2 114.9 |$51.14 | 45.9) II 
) (eee 48.45 | 39.6 | 122.6 | 40.75) 41.1 99.1 | 45.12 | 41.6 | 108.5 | 42.78 | 40.1 | 106.3 | 44.26) 38.3 115.7 | 51.95 | 46.3) 12 
, SSE 48.88 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 40.69 40.6 | 100.2 | 45.82 | 42.1 | 108.9 | 42.58 | 39.7 | 106.2 | 44.42 | 38.9) 115.2 | 50.45 | 45.2) til 
Eeccdebtncd 48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9 | 41.04] 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46) 30.3 | 113.2 | 45.77 | 40.6 | 112.3 | 45.45) 38.9) 117.1 | 52.05) 45.5) lbs 
. _ ere 50.42 | 40.0) 126.4 | 42.903] 40.8 | 105.3 | 51.50 | 42.7 120.8 | 45.66) 41.0 | 110.9 | 46.78 | 38.7 | 118.6 | 62.55) 45.3 116! 
) See 40.34 | 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87 | 38.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 | 41.9) 123.5 | 45.25) 40.5] 111.3 | 44.86) 37.9 119.2) 54.901 | 46.1 Il: 
August........| 50.40 | 30.5 / 128.0 / 41.88 | 40.2! 104.2] 6293 | 42.5) 1244/4606) 40.9/ 1121 | 4648 / 888) 120.1) 55.30) 45.7) 
September..... 51.57 | 30.2) 181.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 62.98 | 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 40.9 | 113.3 | 46.14] 385) 120.7) 54268) 45.9 121 
October ....... 62.27 | 30.4 | 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 62.32) 42.0) 124.5 | 47.37) 41.3] 114.3 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70 | 45.9 1a 
November....| 53.05 | 389.2 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 | 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 | 30.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 | 45.3) 1A: 
December.....| 53.07 | 30.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 | 42.3 | 109.2 | 51.94 | 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46) 41.2 1146) 48.65 | 30/2 | 123.8 | 56.53 | 45.6) 14) 
1048: January.......| 51.88 | 37.7 | 137.9 | 44.19) 41.1 | 107.5 | 51.21 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74) 40.6 | 115.0 | 47.52 | 38.3 | 122.8) 55.94) 45.3 IZ! 
February . . ... 53. 03 38.7 | 136.3 | 44.18 40.0 | 109.7 | 50. 54 41.7 | 122.6 | 45. &2 38.9 | 116.3 | 46.98 38.7 | 122.2 | 54. 58 44.4 at 
! 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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basic Textile-mili products and ether fiber 
— Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued snemetaenees 
Sawmill, 
ang Total: Textile-mill | , , 
loge a Lime | Maeble,granite:sate,| —yrrasives | asbestos produets | “troductoand other | Cotton manutuctares, 
ee wr snd month fiber manufactures 
'z. 
ly, | Avg. | 4 Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. AVE. 
n- | Wely, |b wkly. | wuie.| briy. | wkly.| ASS: | inrly. | wily. | Ave: rly. | wily. Asp. hriy. | wkly. ANE: hriy. | wkly.| A®®: | inriy: 
ze | hours earn- | hours | C@rR- | earn- | P.,7, | earn- | earn- oan earn- | earn- | 7,7; | earn: | earn- | 2. | earn- | earn- | )5).), | earn- 
~~ ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°4F8) ings | ings | "OF | ings 
| ae, Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| 384 Average..-----| -------|-------]------- $26.18 | 36.9) 71.4 |.......]......-].-..-.. $24.43 | 39.0 | 62.7 |$16.84| 36.6] 46.0 |$14.26| 86.7] 3&9 
ad January.------| -------|------- sneneee 24.29) 34.6) 70.8 |.......}.......]....... 27.26 | 41.3] 66.0] 18.01) 36.9) 48.8 | 15.60 | 37.2] 41.9 
| 41.8 
2] 48 >. February ----- $14.80 | 45.3 98.1 | 44.18 | 41.9) 105.6 |$49.46 | 40.7 | 121.6 | 52.73 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32) 40.4 90.7 | 37.56 | 40.5 92.7 
l 40.9 Mareh...-----| 45.70 | 46.2 | 98.6 | 45.30) 42.0 | 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.03 43.8 | 121.0 | 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39.22 | 40.1 97.9 
A) gel, ASU ..ca-ce-s: 46. 53 46.6 | 99.4 | 45. 51 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 | 39.7 | 125.3 | 62.46) 42.8 | 122.5 40.12 | 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 89.3 98. 1 
1) ao): May..--------| 47.19 46.2 | 101.7 | 46.67 | 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 | 39.6 | 126.4 | 62.58 | 42.6 | 123.5 | 39.88 | 38.0] 102.5 | 37.7 38.8 7.4 
S| 49 1] ) , age 48.45 | 46.0 | 104.5 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48.66 | 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39.54 | 38.6) 102.4 | 37.10 | 38.3 97.0 
43.1) ; ) | 47.23 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.00 89.3 | 127.3 | 54.90 43.3 | 126.8 | 39.48 38.4 | 102.8 | 37. 21 38.3 97.3 
1] ale August. ...---- | 48.90 | *44.8 | 106.9 | 46. 61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51. 26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53.53 42.2 | 127.7 | 39. 44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37. 50 38. 4 07.7 
| 429) , September.....| 49.23 | *45.0 | 108.1 | 47.96 | 42.2) 112.7 54.57 | 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30) 41.3 | 128.6 | 41.30 | 30.5 | 104.8) 38.55 | 30.2] O85 
41.9) ; October_....--|*51.96 | *46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 40.4 | 134.5 | 52. 87 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.04 39.7 | 105.5 | 30.22 39. 6 99.1 
42.8) ; November... .| 50.33 | *45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42,47 40.4 105, 1 
, Decem ber-.- ..-. 50. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 41.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 137.3 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 |} 41.0 | 110.0 | 43.64 41.1 106, 1 
49 9 , | | } | | | 
41 | : January.....--| 49.10 | 45.1 | 109.4 | 46.84 | 40.5 | 115.3) 50.07 | 44.4 | 133.1 | 54.63 | 42.1 | 120.3} 45.19! 40.6 / 111.5 | 43.81) 40.7| 107.7 
| } | 
February - -.-- | 48. 26 44.8 | 108.7 | 46.23 | 40.2 | 114.6 58. 38 42.6 | 187.2 | 54.31 41.2 | 180.7 | 45.77 | 40.2 113.8 43} 40.1 | 108.3 
= peogea Textile-rotl) products and other fiter manufactures—Continued 
St ae ene vo and worsted | 
Stone, cig ’ and rayon manufactures, ex- Knitted outerwear 
483 producy Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth? and knitted gloves 
finishing 
| | 
37.6 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
87.4 ); Average....... $18.22 | 39.0 47.4 |$15.78 | 36.5) 42.9 |$19. 21 36. 4 52.8 |$18.98 | 35.6 53.6 $18, 15 | 38.4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46.1 
; 1; January......- 19.74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35:7 46.1 | 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 61 33.8 65.0 | 19.90 | 37.9 60.3 | 17.65 | 35.8 48.9 
a. MEB?: February... -. 40.59 | 4.05 | 100.4 | 41.45] 41.6 | 99.6 | 47.44] 410] 1156 | 38.40] 38.1 | 100.9] 40.89) 41.5 | 98.9) 36.68/ 884) 04.8 
40.5 - March........| 40. 69 40 4 | 100.8 | 41.94 41.5 | 101.2 | 46. 28 40.1 | 115 5 | 38.41 87.8 | 101.6 | 41.00 41.6 98.6 | 36.75 38. 5 $4.7 
40.3 a i icsetinsé 39. 48 38 5 | 102.7 | 40.89 40.2 | 101.6 | 45. 26 39.1 | 115 v | 36.35 35.9 | 101.0 | 39.49 89.9 06.0 | 35. 58 87.3 6.2 
40.4 - | Pe 39. 60 39.1 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45.28 39.2 | 114.8 | 36.4? 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 98.5 | 35. 51 37.6 93.9 
0.1 a aa 38. 35 38.5 | 101.0 | 40.97 40.3 | 101.7 | 46.76 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.89 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98.2 | 45.11 37.0 04.1 
10.6 _ ) 39. 68 39.1 | 102.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 34.37 35.3 | 103.0 | 40. 91 40.8 90.1 | 34.51 36.8 92.6 
“4 ‘2 A piwpboe 38. 58 38.2 | 100.9 | 41. 65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42. 28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38.08 30.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35,42 37.6 92.6 
10.8) 1” September... 40). 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 49.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 87.7 | 104.9 | 41. 71 40.5 | 192.7 | 35.86 | 37.5 95. 1 
0. 5 14 October. --_...- 40. 49 39.1 | 103.5 | 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42. 21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.01 38. 8 06.9 
1.0! 1% November....| 40.13 | 38.7 | 103.6 | 44.84| 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 | 39.6 | 118.8 | 4211 | 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.53 | 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 | 38.7] 98.0 
os December. --- 42.35 40.5 | 104.5 | 46.48 42.3 110.0 | 49.12 41.2 119.2 | 42.95 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104. 5 38.02 | 38.5 97.8 
9. ¢ 
9 ios; January.......| 43.15 | 40.3 | 107.1 | 47.55 | 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 | 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76! 37.9! 110.3 | 44.81 | 42.0 | 106.0 | 37.94 | 37.7 | 99.2 
February - - .-- | 43.23 | 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 | 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 | 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.61 | 37.6 | 111.0 | 45.68 | 42.0 | 107.7 | 39.12 | 38.8 | 99.7 
— ' | | | | | | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
um Dyeing and finishing | 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs,woo!l Hats, fur-felt |Jute goods, except felts?) Cordage and twine 
— woolen and worsted 
Cem a 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
0: Average....._. $15.05 | 36.9 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6 53.5 |$23.25 | 36.1 Oe 6 oO Ci ) ) aaa oe ee eee ee Fe. ae 
, #1; January....._. 16.06 | 36.0) 44.6) 21.65 | 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 | 37.3 7 §@) * fh 8 2a f 7 ee ee aa ee ee a dais 
i 1) SM7: February. ..... $4.22 | 38.8) 88.1 | 45.75 | 42.9 | 106.5 46.51 | 40.5 | 114.9 | 49.60 | 38.9 | 127.2 $41.74 | 43.4] 97.9 $30.51 | 41.0 06. 4 
yj a Mareh......... 34.86 | 38.7) 89.9 | 46.12 42.6) 108.3 | 47.12 | 40.8 | 115.8 | 49.22 | 38.0 | 129.7 | 41.57 | 43.2) 97.9 | 40.00 | 40.6 08. 4 
a im ead 34.22 | 38.3) 80.1 | 45.95 | 41.3 | 111.4 | 47.60) 40.4) 118.1 | 47.28 | 36.3 | 130.0 | 40.08 | 42.7) 97.7 | 40.23 | 40.5 00.2 
Py aaa Tiitascncen 35.18 | 39.0| 90.4 | 45.62 | 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30) 41.2) 117.5 | 46.81 36.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 | 43.4) 98.5 | 39.11 39. 2 99. 6 
Ip Pl 34. 85 38.8 | 90.1 | 46.13 | 41.6 | 110.9 | 49.02 | 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88 | 387.5 | 131.1 | 41.13 | 43.0 | 97.4 | 38.26) 37.9 101, 2 
u RN 34.65 | 38.4 | 90.2 | 44.37/ 40.1 | 110.4 | 40.80) 40.6 | 122.8 | 47.47 | 36.5 | 130.2 | 37.92 | 41.0) 94.1 | 38.71 | 88.2) 101.4 
_ August. ___._. 34.60 | 38.2] 900.4] 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 | 39.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 | 84.7) 131.2 | 36.40) 41.0 | 90.8 | 30.10) 38.6 101. 4 
mp September. ___. 36.30 | 39.5) 91.8 | 47.89 | 41.9] 114.2 52.38 | 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 25.2 | 133.4 | 37. 41 41.4 90.6 | 40.00 | 38.8 103. 0 
in a 36.50 | 39.3 93.0) 47.16) 41.5 113.6 | 53.53 | 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 | 37.0 | 131.1 | 37.27 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 40.1 104, 1 
a November....| 37.41 39. 5 94.7 | 48.16 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 41.5 90.6 | 42, 55 40.4 105. 3 
m4 eqs 8 40.2 95.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 92.7 | 44.13 41.3 106. 8 
. 148: January_...__- 37.77 | 39.4 95.9 | 51.04 | 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23 | 41.9 | 132.2 | 50.17 37.8) 132.8 | 41.75 | 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63 41.3 | 108.1 
— February .....| 37.77 | 38.9 | 96.9 | 51.45 | 42.1 | 122.1 | 55.35 | 42.0 | 131.9 62.14 | 38.7 | 132.8 | 42.28 | 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44) 40.8 | 109.1 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries\_ | 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Apparel and other finished textile products 




























































































































































































Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not 
other finished tex-| elsewhere classi- — —, and Underwoes ond Work shirts 
tile products fied ghtwear neck wear, men’s 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | Oyiy,| rly. | wily. | oye: | hnriy. | wily. | ASE: | inrly. | whly.| ANS: | inrly. | wkly.| AY8- | inrly. 
earn- | Pours | earn | earn- | } + earn- | earn- | ) 5,7; | earn- | earn- |} a earn- | earn- te earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| 
Centa Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1989: A verage....... $18.17 34.5 52.7 |$19. 32 33.2 58.1 |$13. 75 34.6 39.8 ($14.18 35.4 40.1 |$11. 03 35.8 30.9 |$19. 20 33.9 
1041: January.......) 18. 76 33. 5 66.0 | 20.40 33.4 60.7 | 14, 22 33.0 | 43.1 | 14.85 33.6 | 44.2) 12.33 33. 6 36.7 | 19.47 | 33.9) 
1947: February...... 38. 74 36.9 | 104.9 | 41.86 37.8 | 108.7 | 32.32 37.2 86.9 | 33.49 36.6 91.5 | 25.69 35.5 71.6 | 48.77 | 36.2 
38, 41 36.7 | 104.5 | 41.90 37.6 | 110.6 | 32.11 37.0 86.9 | 34.35 36. 5 04.0 | 25.37 34.3 73.3 | 47.75 | 36.1) ; 
| 35. 44 35. 5 09.9 | 40.46 36.7 | 109.4 | 31.62 36. 5 86.8 | 32.18 34.3 93.7 | 25.09 34.2 72.8 | 42.32 | 34.4) 
RS. 35. 36 35.8 98.8 | 41.49 37.2 | 110.5 | 32.01 36.9 86.7 | 32. 41 35.1 92.9 | 25.11 34.5 73.0 | 41.58 | 34.6 | 
} EELS 35, 77 36.0 | 00.4 41.35 37.2 | 110.4 | 31. 54 36.8 | 85.7) 33.55 36. 4 91.6 | 24.91 34.3 72.6 | 41.87 | 35.9 | 1 
) aE 36. 50 35.8 | 102.0 | 40.17 36.5 | 109.8 | 31.24 36.38 86.2 | 38.79 | 36.0 93.8 | 26. 56 36.2 73.5 | 43.81 34.8 | | 
BEE. ccccoes 36. 57 35.2 | 103.8 | 38. 66 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.74 36.0 85.2 | 31. 51 34. 5 91.4 | 25. 54 35.4 72.2 | 45.49 | 34.6) 1 
Feptember.....| 27. 64 36.0 | 104.6 | 41.06 3A. 8 | 110.6 | 32.38 36.9 87.8 | 33.05 35. 5 93.2 | 25. 59 34.6 74.0 | 45.78 | 35.0} he 
October. ..... 38. 78 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42 37.8 88.5 | 35.00 36.9 94.9 | 25.15 33.7 74.5 | 46.91 35.8 | " 
November....| 37.09 36.4 | 101.9 | 42.24 87.5 | 111.6 | 33.75 38.0 88.9 | 35.09 36. 5 96.1 | 24.90 34.1 72.8 | 43.82 | 35.3 "" 
Decem ber... . | 89.00 37.1 | 105.2 | 43.11 37.7 | 113.6 | 34.12 38. 1 91.8 | 35. 56 37.3 95.3 | 24.32 34,1 71.2 | 46.76 36. 2 | " 
1948: January.......| 39.93 36.6 | 109.2 | 43.79 37.0 | 117.2 | 34.45 36.9 92.9 | 35.03 36.4 95.7 | 23.73 32.7 72.5 | 48.52 | 3A.9 
February . | 40.23 | 36.7 | 109.7 | 44.05 37.1 | 117.6 34.12 36.7 92.5 | 34.78 35.5 97.4 | 25. 69 35. 6 72.1 | 48.97 | 36.1 
| 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and allied Curtains, draperies, | Housefurnisbings, 
arments Millinery Handkerchiefs and be 4 other than cur- Textile bags: 
K tains, etc. 
°° Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ...... $17.15 37.5 45.6 |$22. 19 33.8 OT a a Se a ak ee ae aa ee = 
1041: January.......| 17.24 35.6 | 48.2) 22.381 Te 8 Re I ee Re RE Ria GRR seni 
1947: February...... 35. 38 38.8 91.8 | 53.73 88.9 | 131.7 |$30.60 | 36.5 84.1 |$28. 51 33.8 | 84.5 |$34.91 37.5 | 92.6 |$35.13 | 39.0! & 
A 35. 20 38.7 92.0 | 51. 76 37.5 | 131.8 | 31.03 36. 5 85.4 | 28.72 33.8 | 84.9 | 34.97 37.2 93.5 | 34.60} 38.2 | i 
BE densneonl 35.18 | 38.3) 92.7 | 42.04) 33.6] 124.1) 20.36) 34.2) 85.7) 26.90) 31.5] 84.8] 35.67] 37.6| 944] 35.26] 38.6) » 
RRS. 35.33 | 38.4) 02.2) 40.44) 32.5 121.4] 31.24] 36.4] 85.8] 27.55 | 32.5] 84.7] 37.36| 37.9] 98.1 | 3406 37.0) @ 
) REE 35.72 | 38.0) 941 | 43.62 | 32.5 | 127.1 | 29.04) 35.2/| 85.1) 26.72/ 31.4] 849] 37.87] 88.1] 98.9] 3402) 37.1) @ 
» SRR 34.95 | 37.5) 93.5 | 48.58 | 36.2) 129.8) 31.13 | 36.8| 85.7) 29.00) 36.1] 81.6/ 36.44] 38.4] 045] 35.48) 383.3) & 
August........| 34, 80 36.7 04.2 | 49.52 36.3 | 131.4 | 30.40 35. 5 85.7 | 28.93 36.1 81.1 | 37.74] 38.6] 97.7 | 35.34] 37.8 | @ 
September.....| 34. 75 37. 5 05.4 | 40.74 36.8 | 134.0 | 31. 85 26. 7 86.7 | 30.64 37.3 83.0 | 38.33 38. 2 99.6 | 35.86) 38.1) & 
October....... 36. 76 38. 5 05.6 | 53. 20 38.2 | 133.7 | 32. 57 37.5 86.8 | 31.55 37.5 | 84.4 | 38.72 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.76] 38.9!) % 
November....| 36.80 | 38.6 | 95.5 | 30.14| 31.8 | 121.3 | 33.31 | 387.7] 884] 31.26] 37.2] 88.9] 38.03] 38.3] 98.3] 37.25/ 38.9! « 
December.....| 36,89 39.0 04.8 | 46.03 35.0 | 125.6 | 32.55 37.0 88.1 | 31.28 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 | 37.60 | 39.5) & 
1948: January. 37. 37 38.4 98.2 | 53.14 37.3 | 136.5 | 30.46 34.4 88.4 | 31.05 36.8 85.6 | 38. 64 38.3 99.9 | 37.20] 38.9 ¢ 
February .....| 37.30 38.4 97.9 | 58. 69 39.3 | 143.3 | 32. 66 36. 4 89.7 | 30.17 35.9 85.4 | 36. 54 37.8 96.3 | 36.23 38. 0 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Trunks and sultcas 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: A verage......./$19.13 | 36.2} 62.8 |$24.43 | 38.7] 63.4 /......./.......]....._. RL an es Se See ee 
1041: January....... 20.66 | 387.3 | 65.4 | 26.27; 38.3 | 66.2 |-......].......]/....... ik 6 hl Ss Cito Sa Pe = 
1947: Fobruary...... 40.20 | 30.5 102.1 | 49.65 41.6 | 119.3 [$37.79 | 38.8] 98.4] 38.96/ 30.2! 98.9 |$31. 38 35.1 | 89.6 $41.60 | 39.9 
March........-. 40.11 | 39.0) 102.8 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 120.4 | 37.87 38.1 | 99.9 | 38.91 | 38.8] 90.9] 31.52! 35.0] 90.0] 40.87/ 39.5 
Po Sees 39.44 | 38.3 | 1029 | 49.14) 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.07 | 37.8| 99.4] 37.96 | 38.0] 99.8] 31.17/| 35.0] 89.0/ 41.22] 39.1 
 pesakeal 39.45 | 38.1 | 108.5 | 49.65 | 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.78 | 37.8 | 100.0/ 31.38! 34.6/| 90.8 | 40.35 | 38.5 
} 40.12 | 38.1 | 106.3 | 50.44) 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62} 388.1 | 102.5 | 38.30} 37.7 102.0 31.42| 35.0) 90.7| 42.34/ 39.6 
} RRR 2 40.30 | 38.2) 105.5 | 561.11 | 40.4 | 126.1 | 39.06) 38.4 | 108.1 | 38.49) 37.8 | 101.8 | 32.42/ 35.6) 91.4] 40.62/ 38.4 
BE, » canta 40, 25 38.1 | 105.7 | 51.19 40.0 | 127.7 | 39.86 | 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32 37.7 | 101.8 | 32.33 34.7] 91.21)4200) 39.4 
September.....| 41. 89 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 41.0 | 128.3 | 40.14 39.2 | 108.2 | 40.12 | 38.8 | 103.5 | 33.44 36.3 | 92.7 | 43.07 39. 5 
October.......| 42.18 39.0 | 108.2 | 52. 52 40.7 | 128.7 | 39.19 38.3 | 103.7 | 40.41 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.43 3A. 4 04.5 | 46.15 40.9 
November..../ 41.93 | 38.3 | 100.5 | 52.82 | 40.6 | 120.7 / 38.92] 37.2 106.0 | 30.98 | 37.8] 105.9] 33.88 | 36.3| 93.4/ 47.61 | 42.2 
December... .. 42.67 | 39.1 | 100.2) 53.65 41.3 | 130.0 | 41.36 | 30.3 | 106.3 | 40.87 | 38.7 105.6 | 33.91 | 36.3 93.1 45.53 | 40.9 
1948; January_...... 42.58 | 39.1 | 100.3 | 53.06 | 40.8 | 120.9 | 41.38 | 38.8 | 107.1 | 41.04] 38.8) 105.8 | 33.75 | 35.7 | 94.7/ 4233! 38.3) Lt 
February. ....| 42. 81 39.0 | 109.8 | 53.38 | 40.5 | 131.7 | 41.23 38.5 | 107.4 | 41.21 38.8 | 106.0 | 33.50 | 35.7 | 94.5 | 45.80 40.7 | 12 
See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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Printing, pup) 
| Paper and allied products and allied ie 
| Total: Paper and P Total: Printing 
aper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and’ 
Yearand month | “ited products ustries snd 
pestered ase —— 
| Avg. Avg. | AvE. Avg. | AVE. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly. | oie, hrly. | wkly. a briy. | wkly. wily. briy. | wkly ou hrly. | wkly. wily briy. | wkly out 
| feos | hours | 9am | Com | hours | $a” | Shes | bours | Sh | Snes | Bours | Sn | Snes | Bours | fo | a | —- 
| ings | ngs | ings ngs | ings ngs | ings ings | ings gs | ings 
— | = aoe | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Avert 
1930: A verage....... | $23. SER 8a 8 Bf fe RR Pe ae ER RR OS a $21.78 | 40.2 | 654.7 |$32.42 | 37.4 : Janus 
1041: January....... 25. 16 40.0 | 62.9 | 27.02 GES 1 GAD Mcccete ectionte snddabslivictadlocsostolectiinté 22.26 | 38.8 57.6 | 33.49 | 37.8 
. Febr 
1047: February...... 47.42 43.2 | 109.8 | 50.98 44.3 | 114.9 |$44.43 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 39.9 | 100.) | 43.58 | 42.0 | 103.9 | 56.74 | 40.1 Mare 
March. .......| 47.92 43.2 | 110.9 | 51.27 44.3 | 115.7 | 44.69 | 42.7 | 106.4 | 40.43 40.3 | 100.6 | 44.10 | 42.1 | 105.5 | 58.19 40.3 April 
April madeddald | 48.20) 43.0 | 112.1 | 62.07 | 44.4 / 117.3 | 44.04) 42.8 | 106.3 | 30.69) 80.5 | 100.7/ 43.98 | 41.5 | 106.0 | S869 | 49; ay 
Dh ceceddeiil 48.70 | 43.1 | 118.3 | 52.84 | 44.7 | 1182 | 46.25 | 48.0 | 406.5 | 40.42 | 30.1 | 103.6 | 44.30 | 41.2 | 107.7 | 6055) 49) June 
June..........| 49.96 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.83 44.5 | 123.1 | 45.96 43.0 | 107.3 | 41.60 | 39.6 | 106.4 | 44.87) 41.3 | 108.8 | 59.76 | 299 July. 
Se 51. 06 42.9 | 119.0 | 56.36 44.5 | 126.6 | 44.72 42.1 | 107.4 | 42.30 | 38.8 | 100.4 | 45.44 41.4 | 109.9 | 59.37 30.4 Augu 
August. ...... 50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.96 41.0 | 110.7 | 41.89 38.4 | 109.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 | 394 fepte 
September_....| 51.90 42.9 | 121.0 | 57.14 44.5 | 128.8 | 47.02 42.2 | 112.6 | 42.05 | 38.2 | 110.2 | 46.53 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 | 40,2 Octo 
October ......- | 62.22 43.0 121.5 | 57.10 | 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 | 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62 46.6 Nove 
Novem ber....| 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2 | 67.40 | 44.4 | 120.2 | 46.52 } 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 | 39.0 | 110.6 | 48. 66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30 | 40.0 Dee 
Decem ber... 63.69 | 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 | 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 | 42.2 | 112.2] 45.29) 40.7 | 121.3 | 49.44) 43.3 | 114.4 | 63.37 | 40.4 
| | | g Janu 
1948: January. | 63.20} 43.1 | 128.6 | 57.75 | 44.4| 130.1 | 46.86) 41.3 | 113.7 45.23 | 40.8 | 111.2 | 48.35 | 42.0 | 115.5 | 62.36) 239.5 Febt 
February 53. 68 | 43.1 | 124.6 | 58.44 | 44.5 | 131.1 | 46. 30 | 41.3 | 112.4 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.7 41.9 116.7 | 62.72 9 
| | | | 
| 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
| 
| Newspapers and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicing 
periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors and insecticide 
-* | | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Ce 
19390: Average....... ($37.58 | 36.1 | 100.4 |$30.30 | 38.3) 80.4 |.......|..-.... Sees $25.59 | 39.5 | 64.9 |$28.48 | 40.5) 70.4 ($24.16 | 39.7 aw 
1941; January......- | 38.15 | 35.4 | 105.2 | 31.64) 30.6) 81.0 |.......)....... Lbeail 27.53 | 39.9) 60.0 | 20.86 | 40.3 | 74.1) 24.68 | 303 quam yt 
| | 
1047: February......| 63.00 38. 6 | 160.7 | 64.07 | 40.8 | 133.6 $56.55 | 42.6 | 132.6 | 48.17 | 41.4 | 116.5 | 50.34 42.3 | 119.2 | 43.15 | 41.1 i . Fet 
Maren ........ 64.25 | 38.8 | 162.6 | 55.67 | 41.1 | 136.4 68.47 | 41.8 | 130.8 | 48.60) 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.63 | 42.5 | 121.6 | 42.86 | 41.1) 4» Me 
Co eee 65. 29 88.9 | 166.1 | 56.13 40.7 138.6 | 68.80 | 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.93 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 | 40.6 A 7 
BEOT -cccccecce] Ge Ue 38.9 | 160.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 189.7 | 57.73 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80 | 41.1 | 121.0 | 52.36) 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 40.3 | M, 
June -«--| 67.16 38.4 | 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58.31 | 41.3 | 141.1 | 50. 50 41.1 | 123.2 | 62.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 | 30.9 | jw 
July. ----| 96. 88 $8.2 | 171.3 | 56.77 | 40.5 | 140.8 | 57.55 40.5 | 142.1 | 51.00 40.9 | 124.7 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.3 | 43.50) 39.1 Jul 
August ecaet Ge ee 38.5 | 173.6 | 56.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 143.6 | 51.27 40.9 | 125.2 | 53.76 | 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 |} 30.9) iM Au 
Septem ber... #9. 40 39.0 | 175.3 | 68.32 40.8 | 143.6 | 60.51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51,81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53.55 | 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43) 39.5) WT Se 
October. ...... 69.18 | 88.7 | 175.8 | 68.63 | 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 | 41.1 | 146.2 | 62.67) 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 | 41.9 | 129.0 | 47.90| 40.4) In ro 
November... .| 69, 78 38.6 | 177.6 | 59.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 | 42.4 | 146.7 | 53.15 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06 | 41.9 | 131.6 | 47.35 40.0 Ii Ne 
Decem ber... . 71.45 | 39.1 | 1701 | 60.22; 41.1 | 147.9 | 62.91 | 42.3 | 148.6 53. 73 41.5 | 129.3 | 55.11 | 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 40.4 Ii De 
| | 
1948: January 69.11 | 37.8 | 179.4 | 60. 22 | 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 | 40.4 | 151.1 | 54.31 | 4i.4 | 181.1 | 55.34) 42.0) 1321] 48.31 40.4 
February 70.70 | 38.2 | 181.6 60.13 | 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.15 | 39.8 | 151.1 | 54.16 | 41.1 | 131.7 | 55. 7: | 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.21 | 40 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- Aol 
Soap products where classified fuses arins Cottonseed ol 
| ' 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 0 
1939: A verago....... $28.11 | 89.8 | 70.7 |$24.52 | 37.9)! 64.6 |$31.30| 40.0 | 78.4 |$20.99 | 38.8) 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0| 61.2 |$13.70) 443° J 
1041: January....... 29. 58 40.0 74.0 | 27.26 | 39. 2 69.6 | 33.10 | 40.3 82.2 | 31. 56 37.8 | 83.5 | 24.05 | 38.6 62.3 | 15.55 44.6) & 
1047: February...... 63.46 | 43.1 | 124.0) 47.31 | 30.3 | 120.5) 55.10) 41.0 | 134.2 | 60.07 | 39.4 | 126.9 | 48.55) 41.4 | 117.2 | 35.77 51.7 oo: A 
March........| 64.12 | 42.5 | 127.2 | 47.92 | 80.2 | 122.1 | 65.33 | 40.9) 185.1 | 50.60) 30.0) 1209.9) 48.27) 41.6) 116.1) 3669, 503 & Ji 
( eRe. 64.78 | 42.8 | 128.1 | 48.50 | 30.4 | 123.3 | 55.45) 40.8 | 135.9 | 49.57 | 37.4 | 132.5 | 48.24) 41.4 | 116.4) 33.88) 48.0 1 
| SAE 65.19 | 42.2 | 180.9 )| 48.37) 30.5 | 122.4 | 56.35 41.0 | 187.5) 53.31 | 40.2 | 132.6 | 49.12 | 41.2 | 119.2) 35.29) 462 & . J 
June..........| 57.98 | 433 | 133.8 | 48.68 | 30.6 122.9) 56.80) 40.9 | 139.0) 54.77) 40.4 | 135.7 | 49.62) 41.8 | 118.6 | 35.83) 48.6 4 } 
i ccinainn 56. 30 42.0 | 134.0 | 48.60 | 39.6 | 123.0 57.73 41.1 | 140.4 | 56.47 | 41.2 | 137.1 | 50.42 41.6 | 121.3 | 35.29 | 8.3 i 
August. .......| 59.04 43.0 | 137.4 | 49.04 40.@ | 122.6 | 57.44 40.7 | 141.0 | 57.08 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96 41.0 | 109.8 | 35.76 | 48.9 © } 
Septem ber. .| 42.05 44.0 | 141.0 | 49.74 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.08 40.5 | 143.2 | 57.39 | 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.69) 42.1 | 125.0 | 36.30 51.0 ] 
October.....-.| 61.68 | 43.5 | 141.4 | 48.71 | 39.0 | 124.9 | 68.46 | 40.8 | 143.2 | 56.65 | 40.5 | 140.0 | 53.13 | 42.9 | 123.9) 38.84) 53.8 7 ] 
November..../ 62.66 | 44.1 | 142.0 | 49.07 | 39.2 | 125.2 | 59.21 | 40.9 | 144.8 | 68.20 | 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.30 | 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47) 526 © A 
Decem ber..... 65.01 | 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.73 | 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07 | 41.2 | 145.7 | 57.34) 40.0 | 142.3 | 53.86) 43.3 | 124.3) 38.68 52.9 + 
1048: January.......| 64. 60 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36 39.2 | 128.4 | 60.89 | 41.2 | 147.7 | 58.85 40.8 | 144.1 | 52.29 41.4 | 126.5 $8.45 | 61.5 ] 
February ..... 64. 54 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33 39.3 | 128.0 | 60.82 41.1 | 147.9 | 59.20 41.2 | 143.8 | 52.22 41.4 | 126.1 | 36. 54 45. ¢ ; 
| t 
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Coane and gant Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials ete 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | AVE. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | oyiy.| ely. | wkly. | AYS: | hriy. | wkly.| AY® | inriy. | wily. | AY®: | inriy. | wkly.| Av® | ely. | wrly.| A¥®- | ely: 
earn: | hours | CFD | earn | hours | COFD- | earD- | hours | Carn- | earn- heals care | Care- house earn- | earn- | hours | earn: 
ings ings | Ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents Cents 
$14. 71 35.8 41.2 |$32. 62 36.5 89.4 ($34.97 36.1 3) er SS See eed Te Fae $27. 84 36.9 75.4 
 . 4a fe ome Say ft Oe Rae he *lhUU 6 OS ) eee epee! Slee ee ete pee 30.38 | 39.0 77.9 
83. 44 41.4 80.8 | 55.39 40.1 | 138.2 | 57.75 39.8 | 145.1 |$48. 88 39.4 | 123.1 |$52. 50 44.0 | 119.6 | 54.06 40. 6 133. 1 
34. 42 42.3 81.4 | 56. 63 40.2 | 140.8 | 59.15 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.95 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97 39.8 133. 0 
35.30 | 42.3 | 83.5) 57.41 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24 40.1 | 150.1 | 49.87 40.3 | 123.2 | 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.23 | 39.6 139. 7 
36.76 | 42.9) 85.7 | 57.92 | 40.0 | 144.8 | 60.01 39.5 | 162.0 | 52.64 39.7 | 132.3 | 55.40 | 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.30 | 39.0 141.6 
36. 41 41.8 87.1 | 59.64 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17 | 40.6) 153.2 | 53.83 39.8 | 134.5 | 54.87 | 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.40) 39,1 141.9 
37.04 41.8 88.6 | 60.57 | 40.5 | 149.5 | 64.12 40.7 | 157.0 | 61.34 37.8 | 136.4 | 56.09 | 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74 38. 6 144.5 
37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60.62 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12 40.3 | 156.7 | 54.15 39.8 | 136.3 | 57.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92 38.7 144, 5 
38. 85 41.8 93.0 | 61.84 41.0 | 150.9 | 64.75 40.7 | 159.1 | 53.08 38.6 | 138.1 | 57. 56 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.76 39.9 144.7 
35. 85 40.5 90.9 | 60.94 40.5 | 150.5 | 638.51 39.9 | 169.3 | 53.83 29.9 | 135.0 | 58.88 45.2 | 130.2 | 57.62 40.1 143. 8 
35. 63 39.2 90.7 | 62. 54 41.2 | 151.8 | 65.86 41.0 | 190.7 | 54.06 39.8 | 135.9 | 58.74 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.90 39.9 145.4 
36, 56 40.7 89.7 | 63. 21 40.8 | 155.1 | 66.32 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 89.7 | 187.1 | 60.60 | 45.5 | 133.1 | 59.47 40.9 145.4 
| 
37. 23 41.5 89.7 | 64.47 40.7 | 158.6 | 67. 54 39.8 | 169.9 | 58.02 41.9 | 138.4 | 58.35 44.4 | 131.4 | 57.33 39. 7 144.4 
35.17 39.7 88.5 | 64.39 40.7 | 158.2 | 67.33 39.8 | 169.1 | 57.77 42.0 | 137.3 | 58.85 | 44.1 | 133.5 | 54.79 38.4 142. 6 
| 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber tires and Rubber boo d Total: Miscell eo roe f 
u t an u r ts an otal: Miscellaneous sional and scien- | Pianos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
Cents Cents Cents Centa | Cents Cents 
$33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 \$22.80| 37.5 | 60.7 |$23.34| 38.9! 00.5 $24.48) 90.2) @24/|.... | =~ ee RE A Rese 
36.67 | 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63.9 | 24.97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 | 39.3 | 64.5 |$35.33 | 45.7 77.3 a Se eo 
59. 90 38.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 42.0 | 108.2 | 48.27 42.1 | 114.7 | 46.06 41.0 | 112.3 | 51.50 | 39.7 | 127.9 1$53. 20 42.3 126.2 
58. 05 38.2 | 1451.2 | 44.91 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.23 41.8 | 115.4 | 46.71 41.9 | 113.9 | 51.95 39.8 | 128.6 | 61.42 41.0 125.7 
61. 64 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 40.8 | 115.2 | 48. 53 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.35 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 30.5 | 130.1 | 51.53 41.4 125.1 
61.12 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27 40.7 | 118.5 | 48.81 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 40.3 | 115.3 | 51.81 | 38.9 | 131.3 | 62.92 41.4 128.5 
61.35 37.7 | 161.5 | 49.62 41.4 | 119.8 | 48.95 40.5 | 120.9 | 47.00 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 | 39.5 | 135.1 | 62.71 41.3 127.7 
62. 06 37.9 | 164.0 | 48.46 40.5 | 118.7 | 48.22 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37 39.4 | 117.8 | 53. 55 40.1 | 135.0 | 51.57 40.8 126. 9 
62. 15 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 39.9 | 118.3 | 49.17 39.7 | 123.7 | 46.32 39.3 | 117.7 | 54.27 39.9 | 135.3 | 50.88 40.7 126. 9 
64.75 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 41.8 | 119.4 | 50.40 40.9 | 123.4 | 47.91 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 39.8 | 136.1 | 53.81 41.9 129.5 
63. 78 38.7 | 164.7 | 51. 28 42.4 | 121.1 | 51.03 41.4 | 123.2 | 48.74 40.6 | 120.0 | 55. 67 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64 40.8 130. 3 
64. 86 38.9 | 166.1 | 49. 26 40.6 | 121.3 | 51.27 41.0 | 125.2 | 40.14 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.06 40.0 | 136.9 | 54.24 41.6 131.8 
65.74 39.5 | 165.8 | 54.72 4.5 | 123.1 | 52.93 41.8 | 126.1 | 50.21 41.2 | 121. 57. 99 40.8 | 139.1 | 66.25 42.9 132. 6 
62. 72 38. 2 | 164.6 51.08 42.1 | 121.4 | 51.7 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.61 40.4 | 122.8 | 59.84 41.2 | 142.5 | 52. 52 40.4 131.1 
58.22 | 35.8 | 162.6 | 50.65 | 41.7 | 121.4 | 51.29 41.0 | 125.8 | 50.02 | 40.7 | 122.8 | 57.23 | 40.0 | 139.6 | 52.08 | 40.1 130.3 
NONMANUFACTURING 
SS ———— a = 6S SE 
Mining 
| Coal M etal 
Anthracite Bituminous coal Total: Metal Iron Copper | Lead and zine 
| 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Centa 
$25. 67 27.7 92.3 |$23. 88 27.1 88.6 ($28.93 40.9 70.8 |$26. 36 35.7 73.8 |$28. 08 41.9 67.9 | $26. 39 88.7 68, 3 
25.13 27.0 92.5 | 26.00 29.7 88.5 | 30. 63 41.0 | 74.7 | 20.26 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38.2 74.9 
57. 42 85.1 | 163.7 | 65.30 43.6 | 149.1 | 52.01 42.0 | 123.8 | 48.71 40.5 120.3 | 64. 64 44.3 | 124.1 | 53.19 41.4 12.6 
64. 84 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.00 43.7 | 148.4 | 61.63 41.6 | 124.1 | 48.54 40.2 | 120.8 | 54. 58 44.1 | 123.6 | 52.62 40.6 120. 5 
49. 89 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14 36.4 | 148.3 | 51.68 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 39.9 | 120.2 | 54.63 | 44.1 | 123.7 53. 91 41.8 129. 0 
59.15 37.2 | 150.3 | 65. 51 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.96 42.2 | 127.8 | 62.62 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22 41.8 129. 6 
62. 39 39.2 | 159.6 | 67.09 43.7 | 148.9 | 56.37 42.6 | 182.3 | 55.68 40.9 | 136.2 | 59.00 45.3 | 130.5 55. 45 42.3 131, 2 
68.10 | 37.0 157.5 | 54.87 31.8 | 174.0 | 64.04 41.2 | 131.1 | 62.86 | 39.2 134.8 | 57.79 44.7 | 120.4 52. 81 40.5 130. 4 
68.51 | 38.5 | 178.0 | 70.23 | 30.1 | 178.7 | 56.090) 41.4) 135.4 | 54.09) 40.0) 135.2 | 60.01 | 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75 | 398] 137.6 
67. 37 88.2 | 176.5 | 71.19 39.1 | 181.9 | 57.01 41.6 | 137.0 | 54.12 39.6 | 136.8 | 61. 57 44.2 139.3 | ‘A. 47 41.0 138.3 
71. 40 40.0 | 178.4 | 71.91 39.9 | 179.8 | 57.39 42.3 | 135.6 | 65.11 40.7 135.5 | 60.78 44.8 135.7 | 57.48 41.6 134. 6 
63. 43 36.2 | 175.4 | 71.77 38.5 | 185.1 | 57.55 | 41.7 | 1388.0 | 54.83 39.9 137.6 | 60.49 44.0 137.5 | 58. 5% 41.4 141.6 
67. 42 38.4 | 175.6 | 75 22 41.2 182.6 | 58.11 | 42.7 136.0 54. 26 40.3 | 134.% | 62.39 45.5 | 137.0 | 60.83 43.3) 140.6 
68.79! 39.0 | 176.4 | 75.78 | 40.9 | 184.7 | 58. 23 | 42.5 | 137.1 | 54.99 40.5 | 135.6 | 62.21 | 45.2 | 137.7 | 59.88 | 42.0) 142.5 
65. 7 36.2 181.7 | 70.54 | 38.7 | 182.6 58.60 | 42.9 | 136.7 | 56.04) 41.3 | 135.7 | 62.69 | 45.8 | 136.9 | 59.16) 41.9) 141.2 
| 








_ See footnotes at end of table. 












































































































































82 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LA 1EW 
Taste C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries L_O MM SLE 
NON MANUFACTURING—Continued 
| M ining— Continued Public utilities 
| Quarryin 
g and Crude petroleum and Street railways El 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses # Telephone ¢ Telegraph * and poet 
Yearand month | o 
} 
| Avg. : Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Year 8 
wkly. | oyie | briy. | wkiy.| O98 | briy. | wkly. | Av®- | hriy. | wkly. ou hriy. | wkly. | v8: | rly. why. | Ave. | # 
earl | hours | CMD | earD- | pours | CFD | CBFN- | our, | eam | earn- | poor, | earm- | earm- | 007. | earn: | earn- Wkly, | ® 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings lage | ings ings | ings | ours 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 6 
1939: Average....... $21.61 39.2 | 66.0 |$34.09 | 38.3 87.3 |$33.18 | 45.9) 71.4 |$31.94 |) 30.1 | 82.2 |......-]....-.-}....... $34.38 | 30.4 
1041: January.......| 22.06 | 38.2) 657.6 | 33.00) 387.7 | 88.6 | 33.63 UR op gg fA a | eS Be Beers 35.49 | 30.4 | 
1047: February...... 45.34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55.86 | 40.3 | 139.0 | 56.70 | 48.0 | 117.4 | 43.31 38.0 | 114.1 [$51.23 | 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37) 41% | Aver 
BE. wadeiniiel 46. 41 43.5 | 106.9 | 66.25 | 39.6 | 142.1 | 66.82 | 47.8 | 118.4 | 42.61 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 | 41.9) | : Janu 
Ei insschdaset 48.67 | 44.5 | 108.0 | 68.74 40.8 | 144.4 | 56.94) 47.8 | 119.0 | 32.26 | 26.9 | 117.4 | 50.27 | 47.3 | 125.2 55.90 | 429) | ; 
DN ¢cacaciives 40. 86 45.6 | 100.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 56.90) 47.6 | 119.65 | 38.13 | 31.6 | 118.9 | 57.17 | 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90) 41.6) ; . Febr 
, 50.92 | 465.6 | 1121 | 61.46 41.9 | 147.5 | 87.71 47.4 | 121.2 | 45.68 | 37.8 | 121.8 | 56.36 | 44.8 | 123.6 | 57.84) 429) ; ” Mar 
Jaly scovenlt Gan 45.2 | 112.9 | 60.01 40.6 | 148.1 | 57. 65 46.3 | 123.1 | 46. 61 88.4 | 121.1 | 54.88 44.8 | 122.6 | 56.99 | 42.1) ! Ape 
pS 52.00 | 46.1 | 114.6 | 60.64 40.1 | 148.6 | 58.00 | 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.92 | 38.7 | 121.5 55.01 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 | 424 May 
September....| 53.45 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.87 40.3 | 161.0 | 58. 57 46.1 | 126.5 | 48.02 | 30.1 | 123.0 | 54.95 44.5 | 123.4 | 58.29) 42.0) | June 
October. ...... 54.44 46.4 | 116.9 | 60. 51 40.0 | 149.4 | 58.69 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77 | 39.3 | 124.1 | 54.92 44.8 | 122.7 | 58.44 | 42.1 | July. 
November....) 63.05 | 44.6 117.8 | 62.94) 40.9 | 155.4 | 58.27 | 45.4 | 127.6 | 49.44) 39.5 | 125.4) 55.10 | 44.0 | 125.3 | 60.33) 42.4) ; Aug 
December... ... 42. 39 44.4 | 117.6 | 60.90 39.5 | 154.3 | 60.11 46.8 | 128.8 | 47.83 39.0 | 122.9 | 56.14 43.9 | 125.7 | 59.01] 42.2 | i Sept 
Oct 
1948: January.......| 50.12 42.7 | 117.5 | 64.53 39.9 | 162.7 | 60.73 46.1 | 130.6 | 48.20 | 38.9 | 124.1 | 55.81 44.4 | 125.7 | 59.87 | 424 Nov 
February.....| 49.92 42.1 | 118.6 | 65.77 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.22 47.1 | 130.8 | 47.82 38.7 | 123.8 | 56.26 44.5 | 126.5 | 59.60 42.9 ; 
| Jani 
Trade Feb 
Retall These 
Wholesale Le 
Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel wumsoase ont rting 
7 furnishings ly ea 
- . than 
or mi 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ustrie 
1939: Average....... $29. 85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 | 653.6 |$23.37 | 43.9 | 62.5 $17.80 | 38.8) 45.4 $21.23 | 38.8 64.3 |$28.62 | 44.5) in 
1041: January....... 30. 59 40.6 | 75.6 | 21.53 42.9 654.9 | 23.78 43.6 | 53.7 | 18.22) 38.8) 46.6 | 21.89 | 39.0] 56.0 | 27.96 | 43.9) & rvise 
le, | 
1047: February.....- 50.87 | 40.8 | 123.0 | 35.27 40.1 95.7 | 42.04; 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 | 36.1 | 80.9 | 35.85) 37.3 | 95.6) 45.85) 41.9) 1 abl 
ecundéaad 60.80 | 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 | 40.0] 96.0 | 41.67 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 | 36.0) 80.9) 35.99) 36.8 97.5 | 46.96/ 42.1) } phed 
3 BES aS 61.13 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93 40.0 97.4 | 42.39 | 40.0 | 102.9 | 30.60) 36.1 82.3 | 37.07 | 36.8 | 99.9 | 47.82) 42.4) i, n rec 
..| 51.57 | 41.2) 124.1 | 36.50} 40.0 | 98.5 | 43.29) 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.24 | 36.0] 84.2 | 36.98 | 36.9) 99.7 | 49.01 | 42.5) 1) ictly ¢ 
} NSE: 52.88 | 41.6 |) 126.2 | 37.82 40.8 | 90.6) 44.57) 41.0 | 105.7 | 32.41 | 37.2] 84.8 | 37.86) 37.2 | 100.9 | 50.20; 43.2) | mont 
Pi iicnceeniid 52.22 | 41.1 | 126.7 | 37.00) 41.1 | 100.3 | 45.07) 41.6 | 106.2 | 32.50; 387.6 | 85.5 37.82) 37.3 | 99.8 | 49.51; 43.0) im the t' 
August.........| 52.05 | 41.1 | 125.8 | 38.14 41.0 | 100.3 | 45.37 | 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.50 | 37.2) 85.9 | 36.74) 37.1 99.4 | 49.41 | 42.6) it a for 
September.....| 63.65 | 41.2 | 128.1 | 37.06 40.0 | 101.2 | 44.15 | 40.1 | 105.1 | 31.86 | 36.3) 85.4 | 37.02; 36.9) 101.1 | 50.23 | 42.6) 1” 1 New 
October.......| 53. 68 41.3 | 128.9 | 36.74 40.0 | 101.3 | 44.08 40.2 | 105.8 | 31.59 36.1 86.0 | 37.20 | 36.8 | 102.3 | 51.43 42.4) 1h da 
November.....| 54. 70 41.4 | 131.4 | 37.14 | 30.5 | 102.5 | 44.92) 39.6 | 108.6 | 31.15 | 35.5] 85.6) 37.40) 36.6 | 102.7; 5213 | 425) iB 
December.....| 54. 97 41.6 | 130.0 | 37.61 39.7 | 101.6 | 44.74 | 39.9 | 107.9 | 31.87 | 36.0 | 85.3 | 38.18 | 37.2 | 102.4 | 53.79 | 43.2. IR as 
1048: January....... 54, 36 41.1 | 130.3 | 37.62 39.8 | 104.4 | 45.46 39.9 | 110.8 | 32.09 35.9 RR. 9 | 37.48 36.9 | 100.7 | 50.62) 42.3 1% E 
February.....| 55. 87 41.1 | 134.3 | 38.33 40.0 | 105.0 | 46.338 | 39.7 | 111.9 | 32.09 | 35.7 | 88.3 | 37.94 37.3 | 100.2 | 53.05 | 43.9 y 
| 





See footnotes at end of table 
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sie C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
NONMANUFACTURING—Continued 


























Trade—Continued Finance ¢ Service 
Electric ligh, Retail—Continued Becu- 
ANd power rity | Insur- Hotels’ 
Power laundries Cleaning and dyein 
~ oueienin Lumber and butid- | Droker-) ance (yeancouna) — 
| ave | ad reer end mon ing materials = 
| wkly, by 
| “Ours Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg.| Avg. | A Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
: a wkly. oun brly. | wkly. an briy. | wkly. | wkly | wkly.| Ave: | riy. | wkly.| A'S: | briy. | wkiy.| Av®- | hriy. 
earn | Pours | carn: | earn- | Yo." | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- pom & earn- | earn- ats he earn- | earn- te earn 
- ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
6 
39.4 | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
41.6 Average...---------- $27.07 47.6 57.1 |$26. 22 42.7 61.9 | $36.63 | $36.32 |$15. 25 46.6 32. 4 |$17. 69 42.7 41.7 |$19. 96 41.8 49.0 
41.0 | gl: Jenuary.------------ 28.26} 46.8} 60.6 | 26.16) 41.7] 63.4) 38.25) 87.62) 15.65| 45.9] 83.8| 18.37| 429/ 42.9| 19.92] 41.9] 48.8 
.2) 3 7 
41.6] ally. Fobruary----------- 49.60 | 45.7 | 100.8 | 45.31 | 43.0 | 106.1| 63.87] 53.04 | 28.01 | 44.3] 65.4/ 31.78 | 42.5] 748/8403/] 41.1] 86.1 
42.2 | " Sag. coececeseces 49. 58 45.4 | 110.8 | 46.74 43.3 | 106.8 62. 91 52.18 | 29.00 44.7 64.2 | 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 87.6 
42.1) AGTEL coocesconcces 50. 45 45.5 | 112.6 | 45.70 42.8 | 107.8 61. 36 52.65 | 29.41 44.9 64.2 | 32.37 42.8 75.7 | 36.77 41.9 88.8 
42.4 M BD. .cocseces sovcee 50. 54 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 42.9 | 100.0 61. 06 52.35 | 20.23 45.0 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 42.6 80. 4 
42.0) | pa 52. 25 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 43.3 | 110.4 63.72 63.75 | 29.85 45.2 665.0 | 33.21 42.8 76.7 | 38.10 42.9 89.8 
42.1 Jalf..ccocccccccce-c- 50. 59 45.4 | 114.6 | 46.46 | 42.5 110.5 62.11 52.60 | 29.26 44.9 | 65.2 | 32.95 42.6 76.9 | 37.34 42.1 89. 9 
42.4) 14 August.....---.----- 51. 50 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49 | 43.0 | 112.2 58. 42 52.55 | 29.50 45.0 | 66.0 | 32.79 42.2 77.1 | 35.86 40.8 89. 2 
42.2 | September. -........- 51. 55 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24 42.3 | 113.5 59.32 | 51.47 | 20.86 44.1 67.2 | 33.44 42.4 78.6 | 37.67 41.9 91.1 
<tipnhonshnatn 52. 37 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 61.38 51.96 | 30.45 44.0 68.4 | 32.97 42.3 78. 7 7.70 41.5 91.9 
42.4) | November... .......- 52. 62 45.3 | 117.4 |.47. 65 42.1 | 113.9 64. 51 53.98 | 30. 54 44.4 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78.6 | 37.23 40.9 92. 5 
42.2 | | December......... --| 52.71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 62. 85 53.92 | 30.89 44.1 69.3 | 33.88 42.6 79.7 | 37.70 41.5 92.1 
— DE ereccens 51. 66 44.4 | 117.9 | 48.19 41.8 | 115.4 61. 44 55.09 | 30. 55 43.7 49.6 | 23.99 42.3 80.7 | 37.64 41.5 92.4 
February .......-.-- 53.03 | 45.0 | 118.6 | 49.56 | 42.1 | 117.4] 61.87 | 56.63 | 31.19] 44.5) 69.3 | 33.54) 41.9] 80.2 | 36.55] 40.5 92.3 


























































These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
both full-and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 
part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
porting firms supply man-hour data, the average pay hours and average 
urly earnings for individual industries are based on a slightly smaller sam- 
than are av weekly earnings. 

or man , mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
justries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
maining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
pervisory employees and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 
mple, meth of computation, and additional tables on “‘real’’ and ‘“‘net 
ndable’” weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
phed release, ‘“Hoours and Earnings—-Industry Report,” which is available 
pon request. Data for 1939 and January 1941, for some industries, are not 
ictly comparable with the periods currently presented. The entire series, 
month, is available + request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data 
the two current months are subiect to revision without notation. Revised 
for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 

4 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
ith data shown for eariler periods: 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—March 1947; comparable February 
data are 130.3 cents. 
Knitted cloth.—September 1947; comparable August data are 101.2 cents. 
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Jute goods, except felts.—September 1947; comparable August data 
are 89.1 cents. 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—August 1947; comparable July data 
are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. 
Textile ——_ 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. 
ato ay 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 
.9 cents. 

3 Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 
iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 

4 Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all employ- 
ees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect mainly 
the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. At the same time the reporting sample was open to include a 
greater number of employees of “‘long lines."” The April 1945 data are $40.72, 
42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 92.6 
cents on the new basis. Data for April and May 1947 reflect work stoppages. 

5 Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 
commission basis. Excludes general] and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

— on average weekly hours an average hourly earnings are not avail- 
a . 

1 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 

tips —~ 1 meee 
Vv ° 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Progy dims. C 


Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 


[In cents] 
































All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods || |All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondura? ; 
_ —,; —---———— ee | |— net | see "SUK 
Year and month | Exclud- | Exclud- | | Exelud- | Year and month | Exelud- | Exclud- | ' 
Gross jing over-| Gross jing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross jing over-| Gross jing over-| Gross ~ ndt 
time time | time || | time | time | . 
j Pe ¥- — a ys —_ ‘is 4 ee 2 Teas omen . 
January 1041 68.3) 66.4 74.9/ 72.2) 61.0] 60.1 || 1947: February....| 117.0 113.3 122.9 119.2 | 110.7 
January 1045 104.6 97.0 | 114.4 | 105.3 | 89.1 | 84.0 || March.....-.- 118.0 114.2 123.6 119.6} 111 6 
July 1045 103.3 9.9) 112.7 105. 2 90. 2 | 85.4 | Mi ctaswed 118.6 115.1 124.3 120.5 112.2 
June 1946 | 108.4; 105.3}; 116.5; 113.4/] 100.3] 97.2 | | era 120.7 117.0 127.8 | 123.8 113. ( 
| | June... ..... 122.6} 1187] 130.3) 12.1) 1149 
1941: Average 72.9 70.2 | 80.8 | 77.0 | 64.0 | 62.5 || July Lol 123.0 119.5 130. 5 127.0 115.6 
12: Average 85.3 80.5 | 4.7 | 88. 1 72.3 | 69.8 || August... .... 123.6 120.1 131.2 | 127.5 115.8 
1943: Average 6.1 89.4; 105.9 | 97.6 | 80.3 | 76.3 | September. . 12.9 120.9 | 133.1 128.9/ Mes 
1044: Average 101.9 04.7 111.7 102.9 | 86.1 81.4 October pedi 125.8 121.6 133.7 | 120.2; 117.5 ~ 
1945: Average 102.3 296.3 1h1.1 2104.2 90.4 | 285.8 November. - _| 126.8 122.7 134. 6 | 130. 2 118.5 , 
1046: Average 108.4 | 104.9 115.6 | 112.2 | 101, 2 } 97.8 I] December.. _. 127.8 122.8 135. 4 129.9! 119.6 r 
1047: Average 122.1 118.2|; 129.2 125.0} 114.5| 110.9 || 
| || 1948: January*....| 128.6 124.4 135.6 | 130.9 121.0) May ° 
Februarv?...| 129.0! 125.1 135.7 | 131.4 122.0 June § 
uly ° 
! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the com, pee 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- bility of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following mon: Septel 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 2 Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of Via Octob 
holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, holiday period. ' Novel 
therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the other months 3 Preliminary. Decent 
in which important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. 
Janua 
Febru 


Eprror’s Nore: 
Publication of the January 1941 base series has been discontinued. Data are 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 
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> 
Building construction 
» Aver 
All types, private Special building trades ; Janu 
construction projects b 
Total building General contractors : . t 
All trades 1 Plumbing and heat- | Painting and den mae 
Year and month ing rating ym 
June 
Jul ’ 
AVEP | 4 vor. | Avet-| Aver! 4 vor | Aver-| Aver | 4 vee | Aver- | Aver-| 4 voy | Aver-| Aver-| ,¥,. | Aver-| Aver-/ 4... (A ‘oan 
age age age “ee age age age age age age age age age age age e | @ Sent 
wkly | wkly [bourly| wkly | Of}, |hourly) wkly | Jfi, | hourly | wkly | fi, |hourly| wkly wile hourly| wkly whiy bout! On 
eCar- | pours | CAF- | C@rD- | poiry | CAPM | CArD- | pours | COPM- | PAFD- | pourg | CAPD | Car |p oiry | Cr | earn | 1, en Nov 
ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ing Dec 
1040: Average... Q 0 (*) ($31.70 | 33.1 |$0. 958 |* $30. 533.3 |*$0. 918 |$33.11 | 32.7 /$1.012 |$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.049 /$33.05 | 32.5 | se wa 
1041: January....| (¢ ") () 32.18 32.6 086 | $30.10 | $32.7 | *.046 | 33.42) 32.6] 1.025 | 34.16] 35.8 -955 | 31.40 | 20.7) 1® e 
1947: February... |$58. 67 87. 4 \$1. 569 | 58.92 36.9 | 1. 508 54.91 36. 2 1.516 | 63.65 37.6 | 1.691 | 66.65 39.3 | 1,404 | 58, 75 34.3) 16 
March......| 60.63 38.2 | 1. 5°45 | 61.23 380] 1.610 58. 02 37 9 1. 531 | 64.92 38.2 | 1.400 | 84. &h 24,2 | 1, 70% | AOL 10 37.1 
April ¢ 60. 14 37.5 | 1.605 | 60. 57 37.1 | 1.682 56. 38 36. 4 1. 550 | 65. 43 38.0 | 1.723 | 67. 37 38.7 | 1.739 | 60. 87 36.6) 1! 
M ay ° 61.87 | 38.0} 1.627 | 62.26) 37.6] 1.655] 57.95 36.8 | 1.575 | 67.15 | 38.5] 1.742 | 68.24] 38.7] 1.761 | 63.77] 37.3) 1 
June ¢ 62.25 | 38.2} 1.631 | 62.71 | 37.8] 1.661] 58.55 36.9 | 1.585 | 67.69 | 38.7] 1.749 | 67.73 | 38.9] 1.739 | 63.52] 37.4] | 
July 4 63.26 | 38.4] 1.648 | 63.60] 38.0] 1.676] 60.08 37.6 | 1.596 | 67.99] 38.4 | 1.772 | 68.63 | 38.7 | 1.774 | 63.52] 36.9] | 
August ¢. 64. 36 38.6 | 1.668 | 64.71 38.2 | 1.604 61. 33 38. 0 1,614 | 69.01 38.5 | 1.794 | 69.60 38.9 | 1.791 | 66.32 37.4); 1 
September ®| 65.00 | 38.3 | 1.697 | 65.36] 37.9; 1.723 | 61.16 37.2 | 1.646 | 70.61 | 38.9] 1.816] 71.19] 39.1) 1.819 | 66.13] 37.4) LL 
October 66. 03 38.5 | 1.716 | 66. 36 38.1 | 1. 743 62. 25 37.4 1. 665 | 71. 32 38.9 | 1.833 | 71.98 39.2 | 1.836 | 67.29 37.6) Lm 
November .| 64.02 | 36.9] 1.736 | 64.55] 36.6] 1.765] 60.55 35.8 | 1.690 | 69.36] 37.5] 1.851 | 71.90] 38.4] 1.872] 63.56] 35.0) La 
December...| 66. 47 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 62. 86 37.1 1.695 | 72.64 38.9 | 1.865 | 76. 61 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 36.0 Lil 
1948: January *...| 65. 73 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 37.2 | 1.781 62. 05 36. 4 1. 707 | 71. 43 38.2 | 1.868 | 75.79 40.7 | 1.862 | 65.7 5.7 
February ’7..| 65, 08 36.9 | 1.788 | 66.22 36.6 | 1. 809 62. 50 36. 1 1. 734 | 70.91 37.3 | 1.900 | 74.28 39.2 | 1.895 | 64.94 35.0 | 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Prodyesdfhy.s O-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm —Con. 







































































































































Building construction—Continued 
Nondup, Special building trades—Continued 
Ades 
so | Eel Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
Gross jn, snd month , Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
110.7 Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
ling) 4 wkly. aE hourly! wkly. As hourly| wkly. aE hourly! wkly. ae hourly| wkly. aD hourly| wkly. oz hourly 
1122) ; earn |», earn- | eArn- | pours | C8fD- | C8FD- | hones | CFN- | earn: | hones | CAMN- | CAM- | pours | CAFN- | CAF | hours | Curl: 
7 ings * ours | ings ings? ings | ings? | "°'TS| ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings 
10 
] 15. 0) a 
115.8) ; Average...---- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1.196 ($29.47 | 29.8 |$0.988 |$36.60 | 28.5 /$1. 286 [$31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0.883 |$26.53 | 380.9 | $0. 859 
en 5 January Da hae 43.18 36.5 | 1.184 | 25.66 25.3 | 1.012 | 35.36 27.5 | 1. 287 | 30.40 31.2 . 974 | 27.60 3u. 3 910 | 23.86 29.1 820 
118. 5 _ Lae 74. 95 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 36.3 | 1.840 | 57.69 37.8 | 1.528 | 50. 59 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00 37.2 1. 477 
| February 
119.6 i Mest wacseéoo 75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.501 | 53.67 36.8 | 1.497 | 58.36 37.7 1. 550 
» April ® Bae ee 78. 31 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 88.2 | 1.894 | 61.01 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 26.4 1, 487 
121.6 ; May 8...------| 76.73 40.4 | 1.899 | 62.01 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 38.9 | 1.926 | 62. 67 38.9 | 1.612 | 57.43 37.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 38. 5 1. 552 
122.0 June eee 77.81 40.6 | 1.917 | 63. 54 37.2 | 1.706 | 73. 67 38.2 | 1.927 | 62.29 38.3 | 1.625 | 58.13 37.6 | 1.547 | 60,48 37.9 1, 504 
. July *.--------- | 77.17 39.7 | 1.946 | 63. 26 37.3 | 1.697 | 73.14 37.5 | 1.950 | 61.97 37.7 | 1.645 | 59. 58 37.2 | 1.602 | 60, 33 38. 1 1. 583 
@ the cor ‘August 6__.....| 76.96 | 39.3 | 1. 85.89 | 38.2 1.727 | 75.61 | 38.0 1.992 | 65.99 | 39.5] 1.670 | 60.86 | 37.4] 1.629 | 63.12 | 39.1 1. 616 
ving mor th september ..| 79.92 | 40.3 | 1.985 | 66.68 | 38.1 | 1.752 | 76.05 | 38.1 | 1.995 | 65.75 | 39.0 | 1.684 | 63.27 | 37.9 | 1.669 | 64.27] 39.8] 1.613 
use of Vj, October #..---- | $1.87} 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19] 37.7 | 1.781 | 75.60| 37.4] 2.019 | 66.55 | 38.9] 1.710 | 62.48] 38.4 | 1.626] 63.51 | 38.8] 1.638 
November ~ 79.64 | 34.9] 1 905 | 66.39] $6.0 | 1.817 | 73.27 | 35.3] 2.075 | 66.50 | 38.4] 1.733 | 67.76] 35.4] 1.631 | 60.08 | 36.7] 1.636 
December-...--- 81. 20 40.6 | 2.000 | 66.69 36.3 | 1.836 | 76.63 36.5 | 2.100 | 64.94 37.8 | 1.718 | 60.64 7.1] 1.634 | 63.33 7.8 1. 676 
January ®...---| 81. 62 40.6 | 2.012 | 61. 51 33.0 | 1.862 | 75, 84 36.7 | 2.069 | 63.94 36.5 | 1.750 | 56. 54 34.5 | 1,638 | 63.79 37.7 1, 690 
February 7..--| 82.05 39.9 | 2.055 59. 84 31.8 | 1.884 | 74.76 35.9 | 2.084 | 61.96 35.2 | 1.760 | 56.04 33.6 | 1.669 | 64.00 37.0 1, 729 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction | Other 
Year and month 
- 
Irm ! Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
earnings*} hours | earnings | earnings*} hours | earnings | earnings*) hours | earnings | earnings’) hours | earnings 
othe S A ciiiccnnsannats Q (4) Q (*) () (*) Q Q (‘) (*) (*) 
OO aS (‘ (4) (* (4) (*) (‘) $ (f (¢ (*) (4) (‘) 
| en, | $57.49 39.9 $1. 441 $53. 83 39.1 $1. 378 $59. 15 40.2 $1. 47 $55. 44 39.7 $1. 395 
g and dem 8 a ea 57.82 39.3 1. 473 53. 72 38. 0 1,412 58. 98 39. 2 1, 504 57, 83 40.5 1, 429 
iting SO Se 58. 28 39.0 1, 495 52, 82 37.4 1, 411 60. 48 39.3 1, 538 57.03 39. 6 1. 441 
May ®.........- rE RS: 60. 22 39.7 1. 515 54. 23 38. 6 1. 404 62. 83 40.0 1. 57 58, 60 40, 2 1. 459 
|: EL 60. 17 40.0 1, 504 56. 92 40.4 1, 408 61. 34 39. 6 1, 548 60, 09 40.8 1.474 
ir |: * eRe 61. 76 40.3 1. 533 58. 18 40. 6 1. 434 64. 09 40. 1 1. 597 58. 49 40.5 1, 445 
ver | Se RRS 62. 82 40. 2 1. 562 58. 57 40.1 1. 459 65. 53 40.2 1, 632 58. 92 40. 5 1, 454 
Be hon September #_.........--- 63. 85 40. 2 1. 587 59. 68 39.9 1. 495 66, 84 40.1 1. 666 58, 26 40.9 1, 425 
kly ~ A IRE 64. 53 40.3 1, 602 60. 66 40, 2 1. 510 67. 11 40.0 1. 676 60. 08 41.1 1. 461 
ure DE cnncnnnanencs 61. 67 38. 2 1.615 57. 55 37.7 1. 528 64. 03 38. 1 1. 680 58. 50 38. 9 1. 502 
ie December-_.......- ieaaaied 62. 83 38. 4 1. 638 60. 21 38. 4 1. 570 65. 24 38.4 1. 697 58. 35 38. 2 1. 528 
2.5 Le necconsacce 63. 28 37.8 1. 676 61. 25 37.9 1. 618 65. 57 37.6 1. 745 58. 14 38.1 1. 524 
9.7 | Pt cesencoasies 64. 80 38. 3 1, 690 61. 41 37.5 1. 637 66. 55 37.6 1.771 62. $1 40.8 1. 540 
3! 1s 
> | | | ,@t Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 4 Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
6) LF ths shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
79 | s data include all e oe | of os construction firms es at L ~ 4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
4 of privately finan a semiskilled, unskilled, per § Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
9) 1 dents, time clerks, etc.). loyees of these firms ‘engaged on pu licly other —— building data. 
an anced projects and off-site work are excluded. 6 Revised 
4 | | sgt includes types not shown separately. ’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group 


























Commodities 
ee } 8 | Rees ee ee. fll 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month All ttems Food Apparel Rent Housefur- 
Tota} | .Gasand | Otherfuels} ™shings 
electricity | and ice 
1913: A verage...........-. | ae 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 8 8 59.1 
Salt SEE. Se GI TR MATES 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92.2 62.3 60.8 
BP TS. a PS AS 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 90.4 121.2 
i watindtadiaedind 149.4 185.0 200.7 119.1 104.8 169.7 
1920; Average........ LF RU TOM | ys 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 111.7 
Bee Me dcseccccecisnticecscenuctdie 07.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 ) 85.4 
ee 0.4 96. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 
pu ff WORSE PSE 08.6 03.5 100.3 104.3 07.5 99.0 96.3 100.6 
1040: A verage.......... ee RSS: - ee 100. 2 06. 6 101.7 104.6 09.7 98.0 101.6 100. 5 
RT Re HR Sete rr 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 
SEE Tick ctinchimbanindwiecosatindin 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105.0 100.8 97.5 104.0 100. 2 
EE OM. cochddutubbddvteddtidiiia 110. 6 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06.7 111.3 116.8 
DOE. . \cickiccvcdevtindstacecabianies 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105.4 96.7 113.9 122.2 
SRS FRE FR OF 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96. 1 119.0 125. 6 
nT nL... oo cadntinaatl aanaed 125. 5 136. 1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 
1945: Average............... sanaiena 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125.1 145.8 
RII IL sho nintetiinciiinietinaimatiiael 129.3 140.9 146.4 (®) 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 
a 130.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 02.4 132.0 159. 2 
LETTE, SIT At 133.3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128. 4 156. 1 
PE Etnctnnncusecnstennecddaiddd 152.2 187.7 171.0 (®) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 
SOR, id iectvecandutccscttantibbewe 159. 2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 149. 5 184. 4 
DTT iil. cabtnedaseamyinnndneiinans 156.3 189. 5 184.3 109.0 117.6 92.2 142.6 182.3 
(et SE FO RIE NB ATES EF 156. 2 188. 0 184.9 109.0 118.4 92.5 143. 8 182. 5 
Tl endcientl seeemmauntinansiaaaad 156. 0 187.6 185. 0 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142.4 181.9 
St i ctit- eehecociiinanesosedioodeas 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182. 6 
PET evadticanahernsciiiemstoovediiooentes 158. 4 193.1 184.7 110.0 119.5 91.7 146. 6 184.3 
Au A Re eee 160.3 196. 5 185. 9 111.2 123.8 92.0 154.8 184.2 
DY Utd cdadidnesoudsbotibdedal 163.8 203. 5 187.6 113. 6 124. 6 92.1 156, 3 187. 5 
ST Th ncnduktudieasuieittineisinded 163.8 201.6 189.0 114.9 125.2 92.2 157.4 187.8 
EAI Te eee 164.9 202.7 190.2 115.2 126.9 92.5 160. 5 188. 9 
| See eipebesis sess ae 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 162.0 191.4 
CO SS 168. 8 209. 7 192.1 115.9 129. 5 93.1 165. 0 192. 3 | 
| ere Ge eee 147.5 204.7 195. 1 116.0 130.0 92.2 185.9 193.0 | 
RR renee Nae 166. 9 202. 3 196.3 116.3 130.3 93.8 166. 0 194.9 | 

















! The ‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in cities,”’ ry yo tables are available upon request showing indexes {or es 
formerly known as “cost of living index’’ measures Ae of the cities regularly surve by the Bureau and for each of the ms 
retail prices of selected , rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. dexes for all cities combined are availa 
bought in 1934-86 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities vars 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since Wu 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 600, Changes in Cost of Living in War I. 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 3 Data not available. 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ § Rents not surveyed this month. 


wrice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
‘conomie Btabllisation, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 


of Living. 
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»1— D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100] 





z 
= 
ad 
= 
= 
z 
=e 


Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dee. | Nov Oct Sept Ane. July | June | May An. , A 
15, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 14, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1946 | 15, 











City 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1048 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947/ 15, 1947 
« aiencinaatiiieses 166.9 | 167.5 | 168.8] 167.0] 164.9] 163.8] 163.8| 160.8] 158.4] 157.1] 156.0] 156.2] 166.3] 133.3 08.6 
es —— =s-= 
Wek es rel (2) 169.2 0 (?) 167.5 Q (3) 162. 2 () 159. 1 9} 4 160.9 | 133.8 98. 0 
Late ee oh 170.9 (?) ? 171.3 (?) 167.8 (*) (?) 160.5 | 150.4] 150.7] 1650.6] 135.6 08.7 
TR TF 172.0} 172.8! 174.4] 173.8] 171.6] 160.7] 169.1 | 166.6] 164.1] 162.1] 160.7] 161.7] 162.0] 136.5 98. 5 
ple gr PRO 160.8 | 161.3} 163.1] 160.4] 158.3] 157.6] 158.6] 154.5] 151.9] 150.3] 148.6] 149.4] 160.3] 127.9 97.1 
a eects Fe (2) (2) 167.4 oO @?) 162. 6 (3) (3) 159.1 | 157.7] 156.2] 165.3] 155.3] 182.6 08. 5 
pe dadber 169.0 | 168.8! 171.5] 170.1] 165.3] 167.8] 1683! 162.7] 160.1] 168.3] 156.8] 155.7] 156.2] 130.9 98.7 
Knitiiileianaaliiant 169.3 | 170.1 | 171.2] 1703] 167.1 | 167.1} 166.38] 162.2] 160.4] 158.5] 156.8] 167.2} 157.0] 132.2 97.3 
Cs eamlaenlidl athens (2) 171.6 (2) g 166. 9 (?) @ 163.0 Qa 160.3} 159.0] 150.2] 189.2] 135.7 100. 0 
ee et RS (2) (?) 167.0 (2) 160. 4 Q@ (2) 155.7 | 155.9] 155.8] 155.8] 154.8] 131.7 08. 6 
ala aidliaaaalll 168.7 | 169.0] 170.6] 160.0] 166.6] 166.7] 164.2] 162.8] 160.2] 158.7] 156.8] 156.7] 156.5] 136.4 08, 5 
170.0 | 170.4] 170.8] 169.3] 165.8) 163.4] 162.1] 150.7] 158.4] 157.6] 167.6] 158.6] 167.1] 130.5 100, 7 





















































ores (2) ) 172.3 () 167.8 (?) s 159.5 | 158.0 ) 157.5 | 131.9 98. 0 
ail cl 172.8 ( (2) 173.9 os (3) 168. 5 ’ (?) 163. 5 (2) 163.4 | 138.4 98. 5 

or eee (2) (2) 162.4 (?) Qa 157.9 ) ) 150.5 | 149.5) 150.5] 151.0] 150.8] 129.4 08. 6 
iad ei 167.4 | 168.1 167.6 | 166.0] 164.1] 161.3] 161.6] 157.8] 157.2] 156.3] 157.6] 157.4] 186.9] 136.) 100. 5 
a (2) (2) 172.5 g 166. 1 (2) (2) 162.1 | 160.4 Q (? 188.1 | 134.7 97.8 
ti 172.4 (2) (?y 173. 6 2 169. 0 ) (} 160. 6 fs é 158.8 | 134.5 97.8 

a chide deaip ast (2) 166. 9 it () 164. 0 2 (?) 159. 0 ( 156. 6 3) 3 154. 5 131.2 97.0 
at 167.7 (2) @ 166. 2 q@ 2 162.1 ¢ ’ 152.9 151.5 151.4 151.6 129.4 00.7 

ye “eae 169.9 (2) Qa 170.3 a (? 164.3 ( 7 159. 3 e C 159.2 | 132.9 08. 6 
*: eae (?) 177.1 (?) (3) 173. 2 3 (2) 168. 5 164. 6 2) 2 164.5 | 138.0 09.7 
biichitieanain 164.3} 166.4] 167.1 | 164.9] 163.3 | 161.7] 161.9] 158.6 | 157.5] 156.9] 155.6] 156.8] 157.4] 135.8 99. 0 

i teaediienaeis (?) 170.1 (2) () 168. 2 ( () 163. 6 ( 160. 9 ) (?) 160.9 | 135.2 97.8 
a eer 165.5} 166.6] 168.4] 166.3] 164.2] 162.2] 163.2} 150.5] 168.3] 157.1] 155.1] 154.9] 156.1] 1382.5 97.8 

alia diatoms 170.1 170.1 172.3 170. 2 168, 1 167.8 168. 2 164.9 162. 6 161.1 150.6 159. 0 159. 2 134. 7 08. 4 
eee we 162.7 (2) Qa 162, 0 Q@ ( 159. 2 (3) (4) 153.3 QG ’ 152.6 | 128.7 97.1 
ieeh + PO (2) (?) 174.4 Q 166. 5 Q f 162.1 | 161.5 ts ’ 160.6 | 140.3 100, 1 

i tihdresooas (2) (?) 165.1 161.7 @ U 153. 8 152. 6 ’ 3 152.9 128, 2 08. 0 
“ed eae 167.8 (2) (?) 167.9 Q 165. 4 ( g 155.6} 154.6] 156.1] 155.8] 131.2 98, 1 
/ 171.4 (2) (2) 168. 9 @ ( 165, 7 ( i 159. 3 160. 5 161.3 160. 3 137.8 09. 3 

One @aaeae (?) (2) 175.6 (?) 171.5 (2) (7) 165.9 | 165.8} 165.5] 166.2] 166.6] 140.6 99. 3 
tS (2) 166. 5 (*) 165. 2 (2) 162.8 () 159. 9 (2) (2) 157.3 | 132.2 06. 0 
vip etree (2) 170.7 () 0: 166, 2 8 (2 161.8 ts 158.3 | 158.5] 150.1] 158.2) 137.0 100, 3 
didnot (?) 163. 2 (*) (2) 161.7 ( (?) 159. 1 @ 156. 0 154.6 154, 8 154.7 133. 8 08. 6 

The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 2 Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly 


ices purchased 4 moderate-income families in large cities. They do for 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 


indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another, cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group oy 
Commodities ' 














































































[1935-39— 100} 
Fuel, electricity, and ice as 
aD 
Food Apparel Rent aon peel — 
Total Gas and Other fuels & Abe 
City electricity and ice 
Averag 
Mar..| Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | pm ivers® 
15, 1048 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1048 | 15, 1048 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 1s averag 
Se averag 
Avernge........... 202.3 | 204.7} 196.3] 195.1] 116.3 | 116.0] 130.3] 1300] 93.8] 93.2) 166.0] 165.9] 1949/| 193.0] 1469 ie 
awe oes Fe =— 
Atianta, Ga_.....-. 201.1 205. 6 (*) 198. 5 (*) 116.7 140. 4 140. 4 77.0 77.0 198.7 198. 7 () 193. 6 (1) ; averse 
Baltimore, Md.....| 212.3 | 2145] 108.1 (1) 113.9) 138.7 | 136.9) 119.7] 118.4] 1541] 151.9] 198.1 () 145.5 Averag 
Birmingham, Ala. 207.2 211.1 203. 1 200. 1 (?) 136.0 131.8 132.0 79.6 79.6 170.7 171.1 184.1 182.2} 143.2 ; Decemn 
Boston, Mass...... 192.2] 195.0] 186.9) 185.0] 1121] @ 147.9 | 147.38] 110.8] 100.1] 167.6 | 167.6) 181.9] 181.3 | 1406 JD averm 
Buffalo, N. Y...-.- 196. 6 196. 7 (') (") (%) iY 128.4 128. 4 96.0 96. 0 157.2 157.2 (4) (?) (1) avers 
Chicago, Il)........| 204.3 204. 8 199.3 198. 0 130. 6 ?) 122.8 123.1 83.5 83. 5 163. 6 164.2 180. 8 180.5 | 144.8 i Averas 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 206.1 209. 0 191.5 191.1 111.4 (2) 134.9 134.7 97.1 97.1 171.0 170.6 191.6 191.1 148.7 | | Avera 
Cleveland, Oblo....| 209.3 212. 5 (*) 194. 5 (?) 123.6 136. 4 136. 4 104.3 104.3 167.0 167.0 (*) 182. 9 (1) ' Augus 
Denver, Colo....... 202. 3 203. 4 (‘) (‘) (?) (*) 106. 8 106. 8 69. 2 69. 2 149.9 149.9 (1) (‘) (1) ; 
Detroit, Mich...... 197.7 199. 4 195. 5 193. 2 (?) (*) 138. 3 138. 2 84.9 $4.7 178.8 178. 8 202. 2 201.9 159.2) } Avert 
Houston, Texas....| 216.0 218. 1 205. 9 202. 9 (4) 118.1 04.3 04.3 81.8 81.8 128.0 128. 0 188. 8 191.6 149.4/ ; June.. 
' Nove! 
Indianapolis, Ind...| 203.8 204. 2 (‘) f (?) (%) 144.1 144.1 96. 6 86. 6 177.9 177.9 (‘) () (1) ' 
Jacksonville, Fla...{ 208.1 212.2 194. 2 ( 123.0 ( 142.5 139. 4 100. 2 100. 2 179.1 173.3 185. 0 () | 155.8 ae Avera 
Kansas City, Mo. 193.0 192. 5 (‘) (1) (*) (2) 120. 6 120. 5 66. 6 66.3 170.0 170.0 (') (7) | @ Mare! 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 208.9 210.9 194. 2 194.7 (4) 120. 2 94.3 94.3 89.3 89.3 118.0 118.0 187.7 186. 5 146. 0 April. 
Manchester,N.H..| 202.0 203. 2 (') (') @) ( 153. 6 153. 6 04.6 94.6 183. 0 183.0 (4) (‘) (1 May- 
Memphis, Tenn... 219.9 224. 5 209.8 (‘) 126.1 (4) 128. 0 127.5 77.0 77.0 156. 2 155. 4 181.2 (‘) 136.6 4 June. 
Milwaukee, Wis... 204. 6 203. 4 (*) 198. 0 (*) 115. 5 137.2 135. 0 103.7 98. 2 160.3 160.3 (‘) 195.9 (i i July- 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 198.1 197.2 207. 2 (') 123. 1 (2) 131.0 131.0 78.5 78.5 165. 2 165. 2 195. 9 (*) 150.8 Augu 
Mobile, Ala se 215.5 198. 5 (') 120.9 (2) 128. 6 125. 4 $4.1 84.2 163.3 157.7 174.8 (4) 138. 1 Septe 
New Orleans, La...) 224.3 225. 6 (') 198. 8 (4) 110.8 112.8 112.8 75.1 75.1 152.9 152.9 (4) 185. 8 (!) } Octo! 
New York, N. Y-.. 201. 2 206. 7 196. 2 194. 6 (?) (?) 128.3 127.6 97.9 96. 5 175.0 175. 2 184.9 18%.6 | 146.7) | te: 
Norfolk, Va........| 206.0 210. 2 (‘) 189. 9 (?) 113.6 143.3 141.5 97.8 93.7 179.0 179.0 (*) 189. 5 (1) ) 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 196. 3 199.3 191.6 191.5 é 117.3 135.1 135. 1 103.0 103. 0 159.7 159. 7 195.9 193.6 | 1421) | » Janu! 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 204. 8 205. 4 221.4 220. 0 2) (4) 132.9 133.0 103. 3 103. 4 183.9 183.9 198. 8 196.0 | 144.0) } Febr 
Portland, Meihe. . 192.4 193. 5 196. 1 (‘) 109.9 (@) 146. 6 146.3 100.3 99.3 169. 2 169. 2 185. 8 (*) 145.8 Marc 
Portland, Oreg.... 220. 4 219. 2 (‘) () (4) () 126.3 126.3 04.7 94.7 165. 0 165. 0 (4) (}) (') 
Richmond, Va.... 197.6 201.3 (*) (') (4) (2) 134.1 133.9 95. 6 95. 6 157.5 157.2 (4) (‘) () 
St. Louls, Mo. .... 210.9 212. 8 199.1 () 115. 6 (4) 129.4 129.4 94.1 94.1 160. 6 160. 6 171.5 (‘) 140. 2 
San Francisco, Calif.| 215.3 215. 4 191.7 bs 113.3 (2) 82.8 82.7 73.7 72.7 120.5 118. 6 165.1 (‘) 156. 6 
Savannah, Ga..... 213.6 219. 6 (*) 1) (*) (2) 144.9 144.1 91.2 91.2 176.1 174.9 (4) (‘) (") 
Scranton, Pa...... 201.8 | 203.2 (‘) 197.2 () 106. 0 134. 5 134. 5 91.8 91.8 160. 6 160. 6 (‘) 185. 5 (i 
Seattle, Wash......| 212.5 | 214.7 (4) | 485.7 (?) 120.8 121.4 119.9 91.5 88. 1 146. 4 146. 4 (‘) 186. 5 (1) 
Washington, D.C 198.9 | 202.0 (4) 215.0 (*) 102. 5 129.8 129.8 04.4; 94.4 153. 4 153.4 () 201. 0 ( 
! Prices of apparel, bousefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 4 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to as 


are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 2% additional gered schedule. 
cities according to a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 







































































[1935-30— 100} 

Cee Meats, ae Fruits and vegetables . 

poul- J a ats | Sugar 
apd month 1-4 try — Fish | prod- and | and 
prod: | 04 | Total Lamb — Total | Fresh | ©®2" | Dried oP pees 
ucts 

Average.------ PO RG De ee ee ee eee ee 129.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 126.2} 175.4 
Average.---- -- Sree 0 MEDS 0 SEL® lennncachoateonsloncocen|e«rcousiecesesciooraces 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 152. 145.0 | 120.0 
iverage.------ Te AFT 6) trees etecoe mnie as Mae Cee 131.0 | 143.8 | 160.0 | 178.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 127.2 | 114.3 
om SF came am ve ee A MB (CAN 84.9] 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9) 91.1 | 91.2 71.1] 89.6 
average...---- 05.2; 042.5) 06.6) 96.6 90.5 93.8 | 101.0) 95.9/ 910; 04.5); 06.1) 923) 08.3) 05.6) 87.7) 100.6 
August...----- 03.5 | 93.4) 95.7) 95.4 08.8 | 04.6); 909.6) 93.1] 90.7/ 02.4) 028] 91.6] 003) 04.9) 84.5 95. 6 
Average.------ 96.6; 06.8) 95.8) 944 99.7 | 04.8 / 110.6/ 101.4) 93.8) 96.5) 907.3) 92.4 / 100.6) 92.5) 82.2 06. 8 
ees 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 108.2 | 104.2 | 97.9 | 106.7 101.5 | 94.0) 106.4 
Decem ber..... 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
Average.----. 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 | 126.5 
average.....--| 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 168.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 | 127.1 
average.....--| 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 | 126.5 
Average.....--| 189.1 | 100.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0) 126.5 
August ...-.-- 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 1181 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 | 126.6 
Average......- 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 100.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 | 143.9 
Juné....------ 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 \e 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 | 136.2 
November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 108.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
+ Average....... 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 a 8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180.0 
Mareh..-.-..- 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 204.1 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 174.7 | 190.6 | 199.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 210.1 | 178.6 
AgtE.. coscace= 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 198.7 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 | 1793 
MGY..cccccce 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 200.6 , 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 178.9 | 207.0 | 200.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5; 179.3 
Jupe....<----- 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 160.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 | 179.7 
Jal¥.. cccecee 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0, 1797 
August......- 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 220.8 | 230.5 | 229.3 | 232.1 | 180.5 | 262.4 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 178.5 | 179.8 
September....| 203.5 | 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 191.4 | 275.7 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 176.6 | 181.8 
October.....-.| 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 252.6 190. 0 181.8 
November....| 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 25).7 196. 4 183.2 
December... ..| 206.9 | 170. 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255.4 208.2} 183.7 
January......-. 209.7 | 172.7 | 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 225.9 | 231.5 | 200.0 | 310.9 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 256.8 209.3 | 183.4 
Pebruary..... 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 292.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 194.2 | 176.8 
Mareh........| 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 104.7 | 313.6 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 191.7 174.4 





be Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
ing the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
ugh voluntary reports from ciain and inde 
les included are selected to represent fi 


es. 

he indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
j-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) relative 
dent store sales in computing city average 





ace of chain and inde 


dent retail food dealers. 
sales to moderate-income 


; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 





workers, in com 
city aggregates 
combined. 
Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
ups, for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-30—100), may be found in 
ulletin No. 899, ‘Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945," Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, table 2, p. 4. 
of the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request, 


city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 
r to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods ! 
Indexes 1935-39= 100 
Aver: 
1046 Commodity price De- | No- Sep- | Au- 
-|—__ March March ty Janu! cem- | vem- | 9°} tem- gust | July | June | May | April |March/August 
1948 | 1948 ry | ber | ber ber | 1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 1047 | 1039 
145.6 1948 | 1948 1947 
Tn 1947 | 1947 1947 
or, 
141.0 — pone pees 
ws and bakery products: own 
me ot a 5 pounds..| 49.7 | 192.4 | 197.3 | 210 9 | 200.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5] 171.9] 82.1 
dl Corn flakes.............1] ounces..| 16.4 | 173.3 | 172.8 | 172 9 | 160.8 | 164.3 | 157.9 | 151.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 129.6] 120.4] 92.7 
140. Corn meal_......-.-. aks pound..| 11.1 | 216.6 | 219.9 | 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 | 192.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.6 | 175.4] 90.7 
139 : Sc ihetabee<o cognpoanund do....} 21.0 | 118.1 | 178.4 | 117.3 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 100.0] (4) (*) (4) (*) (*) 
148 2 Rolled oats *.....-.-.-.- 20 ounces..| 16.9 | 153.5 | 153.4 | 153.6 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143.4 | 135.6 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5] 1221] (*) 
products: 
me ag A SPE. pound..| 13.9 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 162.3 | 150.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.9 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 | 146.1 | 146.4] 141.7] 93.2 
Vanilla cookies. ............- do....| 43.4 | 187.9 | 187.7 | 183.7 | 180.2 | 178.7 ) 176.2 | 176.3 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 172.2 | 172.4] 169.0] () 
141.4 ts, poultry, and fish: 
149, 3 Meats: 
ae Round steak............. do....| 79.1 | 234.0 | 231.4 | 248.4 | 276.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 | 247.6 | 236.7 | 230.0 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7] 102, 
145. 3 Rib roast.........-.-...- do....| 65.4 | 227.0 | 227.9 | 242.8 | 231.7 | 220.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 | 231.8 | 220.4 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 196.5) 97.4 
Chuek roast. ..... paepaied do....| 56.0 | 249.6 | 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 260.1 | 258.9 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 208.1] 206.7] 97.1 
1484 Hamburger *_..........- do....| 48.9 | 158.0 | 157.3 | 150.7 | 151.5 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 161.3 | 145.3 | 142.0 | 130.7 | 120.8] 130.5] (®) 
iat ES do....| 90.4 | 226.8 | 228.0 | 230.0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 | 197.0 | 104.0 | 195.4] 101.1 
. od 
me a do....} 69.9 | 212.1 | 200.1 | 219.4 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 | 239.2 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0] 90.8 
, Bacon, sliced............ do....| 70.8 | 185.7 | 194.7 | 227.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 | 208.4 | 195.5 | 189.9] 181.2] 189.9] 202.1] 80.9 
150, 8 Ham, whole............- do....| 62.8 | 213.6 | 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 | 245.8 | 231.2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9] 241.2| 92.7 
134.8 Geld pete... ....2---2.0< do....} 44.8 | 214.7 | 238.2 | 259.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 | 104.9 | 188.3 | 180.5 | 102.3 | 211.7] 211.5 | 60.0 
to | i AREAS do....| 62.5 | 220.3 | 226.9 | 295.2 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 220.8 | 247.9 | 235.8 | 292.8 | 293.0 | 215.0 | 212.9] 217.8] 98.7 
154.8 Poultry: Roasting cbickens_.....do....| 58.7 | 194.7 | 196.4 | 200.0 | 100.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 | 191.4 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 170.6 | 177.1] 178.3) 94.6 
135.6 Fish (fresh, frozen) .......... do....| (| 274.4 | 276.3 | 270.5 | 260.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 242.7 | 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2] 98.8 
144.4 Salmon, pink........ i6-ounce can..| 51.7 | 304.1 | 393.7 | 304.9 | 301.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 342 2 | 323.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 280.2| 97.4 
i ucts 
as vom. peidaQuecenccccennee: o< pound..| 86.4 | 237.4 | 248.4 | 258.1 | 282.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 951.7 | 222.1 | 210.6 | 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7] 84.0 
137.5 OS do....| 63.4 | 243.7 | 247.9 | 242.2 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 | 221.0 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7] 92.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered). ........ quart..| 21.2 | 174.6 | 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.8 | 155.9] 151.8 | 152.9 | 156.6] 158.4] 97.1 
149.8 Milk, fresh (grocery) ...........- do....| 20.3 | 179.5 | 179.7 | 178.5 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 | 162.4 | 150.5 | 155.1 | 156.4] 160.1] 161.6] 06.3 
47.9 ilk, evaporated... _. 14}4-ounce can_.| 14.1 | 197.1 | 195.8 | 189.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2] 175 3 | 175.2] 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8] 186.0] 193.5] 93.9 
40.4 I ET dozen..| 64.6 | 186.3 | 189.2 | 213.6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 235.9 | 212.3 | 203.0] 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7] 90.7 
57.6 pits ap — 
ts: : 
ms eee pound..| 10.8 | 205.6 | 208.6 | 219.2] 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 | 200.8 | 2690.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 81.6 
46.0 SE isiacssanchepo<nesty do..._| 15.4 | 255.3 | 257.4 | 257.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 252.3 | 245.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4] 97.3 
39.5 S.. -1-. ae dozen..| 41.0 | 145.1 | 135.9 | 133.5 | 183.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 | 181.0 | 181.1 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9) 06.9 
5 Fresh vegetables: 
“+ Beans, green........-...... pound..} 20.8 | 191.2 | 257.2 | 199.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 157.4 | 122.2 | 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2] 61.7 
7.1 i idtcbteccescscheasge do....| 6.7 | 174.8 | 191.5 | 222.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 | 234.8 | 168.0 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4] 103.2 
SE ikivndusdecewcsses buneh._| 12.2 | 227.8 | 261.3 | 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 205.7 | 170.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 171.0] 84.9 
8. 4 SE iGnies seeder asbinis head__| 11.4 | 138.0 | 153.5 | 201.0 | 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 180.1 | 172.4] 146.3 | 139.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3] 97.6 
8 4 i Mipsduscccosscessses pound..| 16.0 | 386.2 | 364.8 | 285.6 | 280.7 | 229.3 | 194.5 | 188.9 | 100.2 | 184.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 86.8 
49| gia  Potetoes............... 15 pounds..| 88.7 | 247.0 | 246.9 | 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 202.7 | 214.8 | 252.2 | 244.6 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 189.2] 91.9 
8 4 SE iicsadccensucsncen pound..| 12.3 | 171.5 | 221.5 | 191.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2 | 195.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 151.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 118.4 
25 0 a dipdeeseetonsutrs do....} 10.8 | 208.3 | 207.2 | 196.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 195.8 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 115.7 
an ts: 
24) CC No. 24 can_.| 31.0 | 161.0 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7] 92.3 
73 SE ieipcnsrctemenced do....| (*) | 164.3 | 163.0 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 | 151.7 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.6 | 162.1 | 150.9 | 96.0 
L7] i anned vegetables: 
55) @ eh No. 2can_.; 19.5 | 156.9 | 157.0 | 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 88.6 
5] oo Shatin Lic emancenegs do....| 15.1] 115.5 | 118.0 | 118.0] 117.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 | 118.3 | 118.7 | 120.0] 123.2 | 123.8 | 1226) 89.8 
Se cccendhsoccenns do_...| 16.7 | 186.2 | 185.0 | 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8] 92.5 
0] ggg Dried fruits: Prunes... ._....- pound..| 21.5 | 211.2 | 216.0 | 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 236.8 | 245.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 259.3 | 04.7 
“6 | = «ie_Diled vegetables: Navy beans...do....| 23.1 | 314.9 | 312.9 | 311.9 | 306.0 | 207.5 | 292.3 | 204.2 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3] 83.0 
it eee, Coulee Semestencccesenaiinl do....| 51.3 | 204.0 | 203.6 | 201.5 | 108.1 | 194.3 | 190.5 | 186.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 189.1 | 189.7 | 187.0] 93.3 
. Sy ee...........-.-.-..-- ----| 28.6 | 191.9 | 196.0 | 238.8 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215.9 | 181.3 | 166.8 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 | 65.2 
| me veg. shortening*..do....| 44.4 | 214.4 | 217.6 | 225.8 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 | 203.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0] 93.9 
~~~“ Balad dressing. .................- pint..| 38.5 | 159.0 | 158.8 | 156.1 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2] (4) 
i siskatitibessd pound..| 40.8 | 224.0 | 227.8 | 230.5 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 | 198.0 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.6] 93.6 
Ee do....| 9.4 | 175.3 | 177.7 | 184.3 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 | 180.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 190.6 | 180.6 | 179.9] 96.6 





















n allocated to 
‘ February 1943— 100. 





Ww 
beans, tea, stan 


' Beginning in August, pr as discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat 

ead, rye bread, sede cnneeen, bast liver, sliced ham, lamb rib yy canned 

pefru canned green dard shortening cartons, 

nut butter, and corn sirup. Their importance in the family budget has 
related foods. 


‘ Index not computed 


' July 1947=100. 
* Inadequate reports. 


5 Not priced in earlier period. 
* Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


* Average price not computed. 
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592 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group of Commodities, for Selected Pericg; 






























































[1926— 100] 
Fuel Chem Mis- = |e 
. em. 
All Hides | rex. | and | Metels| puna-| teals | House-| celle- Semf- | Mana-| ood. |" 
com- | Farm and | tile be | = in and | fur- | neons | Raw | manu-| fac- | 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather g mate- | fac. | tured | ties | 
modi. | wets prod- | Prod- | ing | prod. | Tate | allied = com. | Fials | tured | prod- | except 
ucts 4 prod- , farm 
ucts ’ ‘ ties articles! ucts? prod- 
ucts! 
1913: Average. ..... 60.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 66.7 80.2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 | 
BOERS Pileccccccons 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 62.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 
1918: November....|; 136.3 1%).3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178.0 99.2; 142.3 138.8 162.7 | 130.4 | 131.9 
199): May.......-..- 167.2 169.8 147.3 193.2 | 188.3 159. 8 155.5 | 164.4 173.7 | 143.3 176.5 | 163.4 | 253.0] 157.8| 165.4 
1929: Average. ..... 95.3 104.9 99.9 109. 1 90.4 83.0} 100.5 05.4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 
1932: Average. ..... 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 76.1 64.4 55.1 69.3 70.3 68.3 
1939; Average. .... 77.1 65.3 70.4 05.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80. 4 79.f 
August....... 75.0 61.0 67.2 02.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 
1040: Average. ..... 78.6 67.7 71.8 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 04.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 | 
1041: Average...... 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88.3 
December. .. 93.6 04.7 90.5} 114.8 91.8 78.4} 103.3] 107.8 00.4 | 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 
1942: Average...... 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 06.9 78. 5 103.8 110.2 05. 5 102. 4 89.7 100. 6 92.6 98.6 97.0 
1043: Average...... 103. 1 122.6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.8 100.1 98.7 
1044: Average. ..... 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 08. 4 83.0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 93.6} 113.2 04.1 100. 8 99. 6 
145: Average. ..... 105. 8 128.2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0} 104.7 117.8 95.2; 104.5 04.7} 116.8 95.9} 101.8] 100.8 
August....... 105. 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 05.3 104.5 94.8; 116.3 95.5; 101.8) 100.9 
1046: Average... ... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2; 116.3 90.1 115. 5 132.6 101.4 111.6 | 100.3 134.7 | 110.8 116.1 114.9 
asinine 112.9 140. 1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06.4 110.4 08. 5 126.3 105.7 107.3 106.7 
November... 139.7 169. 8 165. 4 172.5 | 131.6 04.5} 130.2] 145.5] 118.9] 118.2] 106.5) 153.4) 129.1 134.7 | 132.9 
1047: Average...... 161.8 | 181.3] 168.7] 181.9/ 140.0} 1087) 145.0) 170.5) 127.3} 120.1 | 114.3) 165.6; 148.5; 145.5] 145.1 
March........| 140.5 182. 6 167.6 174.6 139. 6 100.7 139.9 177.5 132.2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 143.3 142.1 
Minesooteu 147.7 177.0 162. 4 106. 4 139. 2 103. 4 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 160.1 144.5 141.9} 141.6 
ae * 175.7 158.8 170.8 138.9 103.3 141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158. 6 144.9 141.7 140.6 
Gbétecceke 147.6 177.9 161.8 173.2 | 138.9) 103.9 142.6 174.4 120.2} 129.2] 112.7 160.2 | 145.9 141.7 | 140.7 
/ Sees 181.4 167.1 178. 4 139. 5 108. 9 143.8 175.7 118.8 129.8 113.0 165.3 147. 144.0 143.6 
August..e....| 153.6] 181.7 172.3 182.1 140.8 112.5 148.9 | 179.7 117.5 129.7 | 112.7 167.0 | 149.5 | 147.6)! 147.2 
SeptemBer__.. 157.4 186. 4 179.3 184.8 142.6 114.1 150.7 183.3 122.3 130.6 | 115.9 170.8 152.0 151.6 | 150.8 
October... . 158. 5 189. 7 177.8 191.7 143.0 115.9 151.1 185.8 128. 6 132. 3 117.1 175.1 154.1 151.1 151.5 
November... 159.7 187.9 178.0 202. 4 144.7 118.1 151.7 187.5 135.8 137.7 118.8 175. 5 156. 4 152.3 153. 3 
December....| 163.2 106.7 178. 4 203, 1 147.6 124.3 162.3 191.0} 135.0) 139.7] 121.5 182.0} 157.9) 154.7] 155.7 
1948: January. ..... 165, 7 199, 2 179. 9 200. 3 147.6 130.0 154.7 193.1 138. 8 141.4 123.5 183. 9 157.6 157.7 158.1 
February...../ 160.8 185. 3 172.4 192.8 148.1 130. 155. 5 192. 5 134.6 141.8 119.9 174.9 155. 8 154. 4 155.2) | 
March..... ..' 161.4 186. 0 173.8 185.6 ' 149.0 130. 9 156.5 ' 193.0 136.1 142.1 120.8 174.7 154.1 155. 7 155.8 { 
' BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later dats 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more com plete rer Brie 
rices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giv Cen 
rom one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sul groy la 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are peer: and economic groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since Pail 
The inaexes currently are computed by the fixed aggregate method, 2 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946, 7 Plu 
with = eens quantities produced for sale in 1920-31. (Fora rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the mont) Stre 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the Oth 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current pri 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, m 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau car Che 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is April 1942 prices forward in computation through September 16. Dre 


Taste D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


[Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 
























































| All 

Chem- Semi- com- | me 
All Hides Fuel | Metals Build-| ical | House| Mis- manu- Manu- mod- | itie 

eom- Farm and /|Textile| and and i and |turnish-| celle- Raw — fac- ities | excent | 

Woek ending prod- | Foods | leather! prod- /|lighting| metal ng mate- tured cal Au 

mee ucts prod- | ucts | mate- | prod- —_ — ing ead rials — prod- — hn Ca 

es r prod- | g goods prod- farm | pro: Pa 

ucts rials ucts | “ucts ucts | ucts | prod- | utt Rt 

ucts | am Ot 
foods 

| | 

1948 ; 
Ts Uisinecedemenad 163.7 195. 1 176. 5 201.2 145.8 131.2 154.1 191.3 139.3 137.5 123.9 182.3 157.3 156. 5 156.8 14 
Rempeeenee: 163.8 195. 5 177.9 198.0 147.0 131.4 154. 2 192.1 134.3 137.7 122.6 182.3 156. 6 156.7 156.7 if 
SN SEES 159.7 180.9 173.3 196. 2 146.7 131.6 154.8 192.0 134.0 137.7 120.2; 173.4 155.6 154. 5 154.9 If 
SS PE 159.2 181.7 170.3 193.3 146.9 131.6 155. 5 191.9 134.9 143.6 119.1 173.6 155. 9 153. 5 154. 1 fi 
SS See 159.2 182.8 170.5 188. 5 146. 2 131.7 155. 6 192.1 135.3 143.7 119.0 173.9 154.8 153.5 153.9 iti 
i dbanauntininail 160. 4 187.1 172.2 187.9 145.9 131.7 155. 7 192.1 136.6 143.6 119.4 176.5 154.1 154.3 154. 4 If. 
Sh Misaunesncniil 159.8 184.9 171.2 187.1 145.9 131.7 155.9 192. 5 136. 5 143.7 119.5 174.9 | 153.7 1K4.3 154. 2 Mf 
DD iiitcuscanssedit 161.5 187.6 176.4 185.9 145.6) 131.7/ 156.0; 102.6| 135.8] 144.3) 119.9] 176.5) 153.3) 156.3) 155.7 If 
th ii accameas 161.1 186.2; 174.8) 186.2) 145.2)! 131.7/ 156.0) 102.5| 135.1 144.3 | 120.8; 175.9) 152.9) 155.9); 155.5 Mf 
4 100.1 183.9 172.4 186. 0 145.1 131.7 156.6 193.2 185.5; 144.3 121.0; 174.8 152.9 154.9) 154.8 it 
, > Se 180.6 183.1 174.5 186.2 145. 5 131.8 157.1 193.4 136.8 | 144.7 120.7 | 174.1 153. 6 156.0 155. 6 i 
pees 162.9 | 189.2 178.8 187.2 145.9 131.9 157.1 194.9; 1386.8 | 144.7; 121.5 178.0 153. 6 157.8 157.1 e 
Pp Sree 163. 6 188.9 ' 180.4 187.1 148. 2 132.6 157.2 195.3 136. 5 144.4 122.2! 177.8 153.7 158. 9 158. 0 be 











' See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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Periods 


TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 













































































1948 1947 1939 
Feb. | Jan. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. June | May | Apr. | Mar. Aug 
Linteanecees 160.8 | 165.7 150.7 | 158.5 | 157.4] 153.6 147.6 | 147.1] 147. 149. 5 75.0 
SS. cS oS (SS SSS FS fa ne <b — co 
Se en 185.3 | 199.2 187.9 186.4 | 181.7 177.9 | 175.71 177.0] 182.6 61.6 
tpaeimelianes 220.0 | 256.3 245.5 | 241.4] 230.3 | 208.8 206.0} 202.4] 190.8] 203.3 51.5 
60.0 | and poultry... 210.0 | 232.9 211.0 | 224.6) 224.8] 215.9 200.9 | 198.7] 100.2] 216.0 66. 0 
bed i 159.9} 162.4 157.2} 153.7] 150.3] 152.6 165.3 | 158.5 | 166.4] 155.8 60.1 
Le tC. z= eS 172.4 | 179.9 178.0 | 177.8] 179.3] 172.3 161.8 | 159.8] 162.4] 167.6 67.2 
93, 4) Wirsiry products_........- 184.8 | 183.9 175.9} 187.3] 170.6] 164.3 140.9 | 188.8] 148.8] 157.6 67.9 
3) Ge. al products........-.- 160.2 | 170.1 172.5 | 167.6] 158.7] 153.3 149.2] 151.7] 154.1] 150.4 71.9 
68 Fruits and vegetables. __.. 144.8!) 141.1 135.5 | 130.8] 130.1] 133.0 145.2 | 144.3| 142.2) 141.5 58. 5 
+ wen naeeennnnenennna- 206.2 | 222.3 217.6 | 230.0 | 244.8 | 234.6 208.6 | 203.0] 196.7] 207.3 73.7 
79 | Gil Other f00d8....----------- 146.7 | 155.0 159.4 | 167.2] 150.7] 140.7 130.7] 1384] 147.6| 1528 60.3 
80.8 and leather products... 192.8 | 200.8] 203.1 | 202.4/ 191.7] 184.8] 182.1 173.2 | 170.8] 166.4] 174.6 92.7 
88.2} ME SD0CS...------~---20~----- 194.7 | 194.3 | 190.7 | 187.0] 178.0] 175.2] 174.9 7 172.6 | 172.2} 1721] 171.5 100, 8 
m2 | er 207.2 | 238.9] 256.9] 263.4] 243.7] 221.1] 215.6] 203.6] 187.1] 177.7| 1781] 1922 77.2 
oe el oie 199.9] 209.2] 216.2} 216.0] 204.3| 197.4] 190.7] 187.4| 1789] 176.3| 170.7| 183.7 ‘0 
98 | Other leather products. __. 143.8] 143.8] 141.8] 141.3] 130.6] 130.5] 139.1] 1388 138.3} 137.7] 187.7 . 
99.6 i 148.1 | 147.6] 147.6] 144.7] 143.0] 142.0] 140.8] 130.5 138.9] 139.2] 130.6 8 
100.8 | Clothing....-------------- 141.6 | 140.4] 136.3) 135.6] 134.7) 134.4] 134.3) 134.3 133.9 | 133.0] 133.0 5 
100.9 | Cotton goods......----.-- 214.9 | 214.8) 213.5 | 200.1 | 204.6) 202.3) 199.2) 195.9 198.0 | 1094.7] 196.6 5 
, Hosiery and underwear... 105.0 | 104.4] 103.0] 101.4] 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.4 100.8 | 100.8} 100.8 5 
114.9 Rayon... --0------------ 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 5 
108.7 Silk..--------------~---~ 46.4 46.4) 73.3) 73.3) 71.2] 683) 68.2] 68.2 67.9 | 60.4 73, 2 3 
122 9 GP Woolen and worsted goods 142.8] 141.6] 139.6] 134.9] 134.2] 133.8) 133.38] 130.1 129.2] 120.1] 127.5 5 
l Other textile products... 180.2} 181.2] 177.8] 174.8; 176.3] 175.1] 171.8] 171.2 176.1} 175.8] 178.1 3.7 
- | and lighting materials. _. 120.7 | 130.0] 124.3] 1981] 115.9] 114.1] 1125] 1089 103.3 | 1038.4] 100.7 6 
141.9 | “iggy Anthracite................ 124.4 | 124.2] 123.4] 123.3] 1228) 122.5] 121.7] 114.2 122] 113.9] 114.9 1 
140.6 Bituminous coal__.......- 177.8 | 176.8] 174.3] 173.3] 172.2] 170.1 | 160.8] 163.0 145.1 | 145.0] 142.6 0 
140.7 aa 190.6 | 190.6 | 183.4] 182.2] 182.0] 181.9 70.2 | 160.7 155.7 | 185.4 | 155.2 2 
143. 4 A (3) 66. 4 66. 5 66.3 64.9 65,2 64.5 5. 0 64.1 64.3 64.3 8 
147.9 > RES 85.8 | 84.5] 85.4] 836] 868] 87.0) 860) 85.6 85.0] 849] 84.9 7 
150. 8 Petroleum and products. 121.7 | 120.7] 112.0 99.9 06, 5 93.7 92. 2 89, 8 86. 8 86. 3 81.7 7 
ae tals and metal products *_. 155.5 | 154.7 2.3) 151.7] 151.1] 150.7] 148.9] 143.8 141.4] 140.3 | 139.9 93.2 
"? Agricultural implements.. 128.9} 128.4 .O} 125.3] 120.7} 1196] 1186] 1184 117.8] 116.6] 116.8 03. 5 
ad Farm machinery --_.- 130.7 30.1 . 126.7] 121.8] 120.8] 119.7] 119.7 119.2] 1180] 118.2 04.7 
Jron and steel__..........- 146.9 , . 141.3] 140.8] 140.4 39.4 | 133.3 128.6 | 127.6} 126.9 95.1 
o Motor vehicles. .........- 161.6 160.3 | 159.9} 159.4] 156.3] 160.3 149.3 | 1488] 140.3 92. 5 
r Nonferrous metals_-__.... 146.8 142.2/ 142.0] 142.0] 141.8] 141.8 143.9; 141.0] 139.0 74.6 
Plumbing and heating___. 138. 7 136.0 | 136.0] 135.9] 128.6] 123.4 120.0] 1182] 117.9 79.3 
later dat 
plete oa pilding materials__.........- 192. 5 187.5 | 186.8] 183.3] 179.7] 178.7 177.0 | 1788 | 177.6 89.6 
Ireau, girs Brick and tile. ..........- 161.1 147.3 | 145.6} 145.4] 144.3] 143.3 134.6 | 134.5] 132.4 00. 5 
or subgry i tiiensccccenns 127.2 120.6} 120.1] 119.0] 116.9] 1149 , 114.0] 1140] 1123 91.3 
ed since i ensdnesences 303. 8 205.6 | 200. 285.7 | 276.7] 269.0] 286.1 | 260.4] 273.5 | 260.3 90. 1 
r 1946, 7 Paint and paint materials 159. 6 161.8} 161.4) 157.9] 154.9] 156.1] 180.6] 160.2] 175.5] 176.1 82.) 
the month Plumbing and heating... 138.7 136.0 | 136.0] 135.9] 128.6] 123.4] 11912 | 120.0] 1182] 117.9 79.3 
with the Structural steel_.........- 149. 4 143.0 | 143.0] 143.0} 143.0] 180.8} 127.7) 127.7] 127.7] 127.7 107.3 
irrent pr Other building materials_. 159. 4 152. 6 160.6 | 150.1 | 146.1 | 145.2} 144.8] 143. 143. 5 
War, mo 
reall cap bermicals and allied products 124.6 135.8 122.3 61] 1188 | 120.2] 127.1] 183.2] 132.2 
er 1046, a 126. 5 124.3 118. 2 5 118.7] 1187] 1106] 114.6 
Drog and pharmaceutical 
materiais........... ain 154.3 | 154.4 151.1 136. 6 6 196.1 | 173.6] 181.0} 182.7 
Fertilizer materials... .... 114.8 | 115.6 112.0 109.8 | 105.5 101.8 | 1025] 101.2] 101.8 
Mixed fertilizers.......... 102.8; 102.4 100. 8 97.2 3 06. 8 06. 7 6, 7 96. 3 
Oils and fate.............. 201.5 | 236.7 226.7 163.3 | 133.3 130.2] 170.9] 220.1] 231.6 
ousefurnishing goods____.... 141.8] 141.4 137.7 130.6 | 129.7 120.2} 1288] 127.8] 125.8 0.4 
Furnishings. . .... i iE 144.4] 143.9 140.0 138.5 | 138.) 127.2| 136.9] 136.2] 131.4 4.5 
rn SE 139.4} 139.1 135.6 132.1 | 129.9 129.4} 1208] 120.0] 129.7 8. 5 
exconamme Scellaneous..._...........- 119.9] 123.5 118.8 116.9 | 112.7 132.7) 116.1) 118.7] 118.3 OR, A 73.8 
tires and tubes 63. 4 63.4 61.0 60. 8 60. 8 62. 5 66.7 66.7 66. 7 65, 7 59.5 
NR 262.0 | 3836.0 282.7 7.2 | 261.3 253.3 | 237.4] 208.9/ 2384) 107.8 68. 4 
PRR 167.1 | 168.1 160. 7 199.5 | 157.6 154.2] 184.38] 1526] 1465.1! 116.6 80. 0 
fm «Rubber, crude_..........- 42.7 44.7 49.3 26. 4 33.7 37.1 45. 6 62. 62.9! 46.2 34.9 
foods Other miscellaneous... ... 130.4 | 130.4 128. 4 124.6 | 121.3 121.7 | 1221] 123.3! 122.2] 101.0! 81.3 





' See footnote 1, table D-7. 
148 * See footnote 2, table D-7. 
iC * Not available. 
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BE: WORK STOPPAGES 


MONTH LY LA 








E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 














Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages| ™®2-days ile during Ino 
Month and year 
Beginning In effect d Beginning In effect d Pe 
in monthor | “2° | aoaome | oc Number os 
year ing month year ing month | n.. ~ at 
gg VOTE GND ccccccccccccesecocecesococesesscesccconss 2, a | wecccccceccoces- :’ = erccccecereceee- He oa oe 
EEE EEE EEE Oe ee te te te te te te 4, OV lemme rere eee~ ’ 7 ww lw cesese- eee sere , 000 
il apinscihdadepeanoocnintbaneseiannenedaanananaaee 2 | ak cf (| ee 116, 000, 000 | 
1047 “ ey a ee Se a ee ee 2 | eae 0 (a 34, 600, 000 | 
I ta, FS eT 361 472 95, 700 168, 000 1, 100, 000 | 
pe ERG, lap ee PL PS eS SERRE (OS ~ +5 479 7 624, 000 675, 000 8, 540, 000 
May. 7 471 | 781 230, 000 696, 000 6, 730, 000 
Siiicvccisdindilieds antatiniantiog dialed oahidtintieattiiniie 379 701 448, 000 597, 000 3, 960, 000 
es Ge Se. ee Ok oo iy OR Lanse | 315 581 242, 000 615, 000 3, 970, 000 | 
CSE SS Sore Ces 336 583 113, 000 259, 000 2, 520, 000 
oo tw | RE 1 PORE Fo CRED LAE 219 os bg a of 000 | — 000 
aE Se, SI A 6 Ee si 219 . 171, 000 1, 780, 060 | 
i RA RARE: a G llp a | 178 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 | 
le AEE BET LAE.  TRECR LE | 119 | 236 | 32, 300 56, 900 590, 000 | 
ERs BRIN Oi cpaiencthcensontinnitrcdaiabestndviebin 175 250 | 75, 000 100, 000 1,000, 000 | 
February ?....... . 4 J é a 200 300 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 
March ? 225 500, 000 550, 000 6, 000, 000 























1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
Involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘“‘work- 


ers involved” an 


F: Building and Construction 
TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction! 


[Value of work put in place] 


‘“‘man-days idle’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 


ments directly involved in a stoppage. 






They do not measure the ind 


or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose emp\y 
are mnade idle as a result of materia! or service shortages. , 
2 Preliminary estimates. 





Expenditures (in millions) 







































































T ype of construction 1948 1947 | 1947 
| | | | | — t 
Apr.? | Mar.4| Feb.4 | Jan.’ | Dec. Nov. | Oct.? | Sept. | Aug. | July? | June?| May?! Apr. Total! Tm 
pose 
Total new construction ¢..................- $1, 269) $1, 166) $1,009) $1, 157; $1, 320) $1, 432) $1, 497| $1, 423] $1, 364) $1, 264] $1, 162| $1,032 — $928'$13, 977s 
| EE ES A ae 990 941 837 048} 1,097; 1,141) 1,129) 1,086) 1,042) 966! 885 790) 713} 10,893, § 
Residential building (nonfarm)... ...... 500; 475)  400| 500| 610|  630| 590) 540) 500} 455, 405) 355) 310] 5, 260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) §.__. 263 267 265 273 284 287 275 267 260 254 250 242 238; 3,131 
Nace a eee eta nage 115 120 125 130 134 136 137 138 139 139 140 141 142) 1,702) 1,4 
Commercial....... ee Pattee ee «. 8&8 89 84 85 91 93 82 75 69 67 65 58 53 835 
Warehouses, office and loft 
a SR Ti ia 22 22 22 24 22 19 14 14 15 15 16 17 17 216 
Stores, restaurants, and garages. 66 67) 62) 61 69 74 68 61 54 52 49 41 36 619 
OE CRI am, See Oe se 13 13) 12 13 13 13 13 12 ll 10 & 8 7 118 
pO PELE SA 16 15 15 16 17 17 17 16 16 14 12 ll 11 164 il 
Hospital and institutional... ......_. u 9 Q o q 9 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 107, 
All other nonresidential............ 22 21 20 20 20 19 18 17 16 15 16 15 16 205 
EE GI, dn ncnecsghoonanenan 7 23 14 14 15 25 50 65 75 60 50 40 30 450 
Pinas, cchacaacerarcnsncat 190 176 158 161 188 199 214 214 207 197 180 153 135} 2,052) 1,3 
i EEE TES SA 25 23 21 24 28 30 32 33 33 31 27 23 22 318) 2 
Telephone... lie BE, 55} 64] «Ss48] «SC s4s| SsS]iéSS|C(ité«é:C(<i«é‘é‘i SCttiCkS]SC( isi]: ist Ss5]—SsS0 
Other public utilities............... 110 99 89 92 105 116 123 127 128 122 113 99 88; 1,224 § 
Public construction........................ 279 225 172 209 223 291 368 337 322 298 277 242) 215| 3,084 22 
Residential building................... 7 5 6 9 8 8 gy 7 8 9 8 9 16) 182, 3 
Nonresidential building (other than | 
military or naval facilities) ........... 74 65 49 53 52) 50 53 49 45 42 43 42 40! 505 
| ti a te i A I l 1 1 1 0| 0 1 1 1 2) 2 3) a 635i 
ei el a aE i i | 2 (275, 
Hospital and institutional... . ....- 14 10 7 7 8 8) 9 8 7 7| 7 6 6} $1; & 
All other nonresidential...........- 21 18 11 13 12 13) 16 14 12 10) 10 10 s 124 
Military and naval facilities............ 19 16 11 14 17 19) 23 22 22 19) 15 15 15 204, «if 
RR EE 80 52 41 56 65 119) 178 159 149 137) 125 100 7 1233, 1 
gL a 33 33 25 27 28 32' 35 32 32 31 30 28 26 331, 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- | z 
ER Ni Ee AE Ee A a EG at 10 9 6 Ss 8 10 11 12 12 11 11 10 9 117 5 
Conservation and development. ....... 39 35 28 33 36 41 45 44 42 39 35 29) 25 396 
Sy I occanuenscutienenteadel 12 10 6 9 9 12 14 12 12 10 10 9) 8 116 «8 
1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 4 Includes major additions and alterations. ne 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 5 Excludes nonresidentia] building by privately owned public utilities. 
t the monetary value * Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic ent 


of the volume of work accomp 
figures should be differentiated from 
tabulations for urban building author 
awards reported in table F-2. 

3 Preliminary. 


it 


merce. Estimated SS Se re 
during the given period of time. 


uation data re 


These 
in the 
and the data on value of contract 


jects. 
? Covers 
local] tran 


arily publicly owned electric light and power systems #* 
facilities. 


§ Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monume? 
memorials, etc. 





Per 





Mare 


May 
June 
July 


Sept 
Octo 
Nov 


» Janu 
Febt 
Mar 





Incluc 
Exclu 
const 
Inclu 
ional; 
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yz F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 








Building 


Conservation and 



















































































development 
Pereen, | | 
worke Nonresidential 
"et Period Total 
. — con- ee PRED ERP 2 1 High- All 
struc- | po 2 ospital an Ad- ‘ nar- ways | other ¢ 
D | tion ? Total a institutional min- — bor, 
D | as tial Edu- istra- Total oy and 
) | Total ca- tion Other tion flood 
tional Vet- and | control 
| Total »| Other; gen- 
, erans eral 5 
| 
| | Ae — ate 
nassuesconscens $1, 533,439) (*) | $561, 3904/7 $63, 465| $497,929) (") (7) (’) (") (") (7) |$189, 710) $73, 797/$115, 913/$511, 685/$270, 650 
SRLS TS , 586, 604| $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151) (") (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) | 225,423) 115,612) 109,811] 355, 701| 331, 505 
SES Se 7, 775, 497/579, 1766, 130, 389) 549, 472/5, 580,917) (7) (7) (7) (") (7) (7) | 217,795) 150,708) 67,087) 347,988) 500, 149 
_ailltedewetd 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656] 435,453) 114,203) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) | 300,405) 169, 253) 131,152) 535,784) 49, 548 
Rees" ° , 069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186) 225, 328)/$47, 692\$101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708|$31, 150|$44, 646) 308,029) 77,095) 230,934) 657,087] 27,794 
4 Mareh.....-..- 99, 111 365} 17,727; 6,571) 11,156) 6,111) 3,945) 3,782 163 359 741| 37,194) 13,877) 23,317| 42,388] 1,437 
yo eB SS 125,109} 387) 25,408) 7,852) 17,556) 9, 582 34 0 34) 5,483) 2,457) 25,207; 8,191] 17,016) 72,218) 1,889 
7 eee 123, 547; 12,652) 21,773) 5,967; 15,806) 3,681) 2,378 147} 2,231] 3,147) 6,600) 31,779) 4,443) 27,336) 64,248) 3,005 
pS 181,438) 9,079) 58,262) 21,248) 37,014) 2,914) 5,803) 4,059) 1,744) 4,948) 23,349) 51,045) 11,778) 39,267) 57,440) 5,612 
a 70, 596; 1, 230 6, 459 409 6,050) 2, 575 1, 218 559 659; 1,883 374 3, 869 1, 763 2,106) 57,845 1,193 
August. .....-- 121,083} 1,346 34,055) 4,347| 29,708) 1,304) 24,466) 24, 281 185} 2,518} 1,420) 19,412) 16,186] 3,226) 65, 742| 528 
Ire the ing September... . - 89, 262} 1,109 5, 153 409 4,744) 1,155 249 217 32] 2, 565 775| 22,197] 1,699] 20,498] 59, 827] 976 
hose empicy October........| 111,191] 4, 503 7, 928 585 7,342} 1,198 705 668 37| 1,578) 3,861) 20,650} 3, 967/ 16,683) 73,720) 4, 390 
November. -. -- 114, 096 772 16, 351 711) 15, 640 912 9,991) 9, 961 30} 3,506) 1,231} 46,049 628} 45,421) 49,220) 1,704 
December..... . 112, 388 806 32, 973 104; 32,869 913} 26,433) 26,378 55) 3,332) 2,191) 19, 541 6,928} 12,613] 54,349) 4,719 
| 
January......-- 105, 737 808! 14,136 149} 13, 987 253/ 8,818] 8, 603 215} 1,961] 2,955) 41,585} 4,667/ 36,918) 47,268) 1,940 
February ®.....- 155, 428 645| 46, 632 859| 45,773 168} 41, 762| 41, 557 205; 1,735] 2,108) 57,361) 1,220) 56,132) 49,426) 1,364 
Mareh *........| 136,195) 4,084 57,989 a1 57, 878 250| 54,932) 54,842 90 556| 2,140) 19, 579 6, 7600) 13, 819) 51, 560) 3, 033 
Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 
» for the Atomic |! Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 6 Includes electrification projects, water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
ramounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects 
Includes major additions and alterations. not elsewhere classified. 
ne Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under build- 7 Unavailable. 
construction. : 8 Revised. 
1947 Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary reuse edu- * Preliminary. 
‘a jonalfacilitiesfprogram. 
Otali” 
3, O77 8 
: 893 
, 260 
131 
, 702) 14 
835 Ep1tTor’s Nore: 
216 Beginning with this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review, the following tables will 
619 y ° ° 
- appear in revised content and form. Table F-1 shows the dollar volume of new con- 
a struction, excluding data on minor building repairs as previously published, but including 
205 additional data on types of construction. The value of Federal construction contracts 
52 - awarded, shown in table F-2, presents information for additional kinds of construction. 
- ‘ Table F-3 contains the data shown in the previous tables F—3 and F-4. Data on urban 
4 nonresidential building, appearing in the present table F—-4, have been expanded to show 
~he information by geographic division. Table F-5 (previously table F—6) continues the 
7 series on number and construction cost of new urban and rural nonfarm dwelling units 
5 4 started. 
| @ 
| § 
| i 
rT 
a 
I 
ies, 
energy 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Byjjq; J 
Numberfof new d velling units. 
| Valuation (in thousands) keep ng ay 1tS—Hoy 
ee 
New residential building 
~= Privately financed 
Total all 
Period Housekeeping Addi- 
classes New tions, p 
Non- | Bonresi- | altera- lich 
Privately financed dwelling units dential tions, . 
Publicly) house- fi. 
building and 
financed; keep- repairs 2-fam- | \ , | Dang 
dwell- | ing pa Total | 1-family fulti- 
2-fam- | Multi-| “; ily* | familys 
Total | 1-family ily 3 mx unite 
a Pane 6 ES SI Ta RE eae ae | 
ae eer $2, 707, 573 $598, 570) $478, 658, $42, 629| $77, 283| $296,933! $22, 910| $1, 510, 688| $278, 472| 184,892| 138,908) 15,747) 30, x37 9 
1946. eee ees e.| 4, 743, 44/2, 114, 833)1, 830, 260| 103, 042) 181, 531) 355, 587) 43,369) 1, 458,602) 771,023) 430,195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,713) q 
1947... .....--.....-..| 5, 549, 718)2, 880, 926) 2, 361, 509) 156, 408) 363,009; 35,177) 29,831 1,712,672 sol, 112 501,353) 393,550) 34,159) 73.644 + 
1947: February......_. 279,121| 138,820) 118,906) 6,559) 13,355 0} 1,351 87,720; 51,230) 27,144) 22,196) 1,645) 3,393 
ST 384, 515) 204,945) 176,104) 10,763) 18,078 1, 586 1, 455 111,905; 64,624 37, 161 30,617) 2,448) 4 09% 
Ci ckiecaides 446, 222 453; 202,846) 13,491] 22,116 1, 949 1, 428 129, 474 74, 918 42,530) 35,214; 3,144) 4.178 
May... : 428,878) 224,952) 180,255; 14,068) 21,629 0| 2,994 128, 196 72, 736; 41,112) 33,644) 3,085) 4 323 
Sh dehkocccdied 488,843) 252,854) 198,408) 13,997) 40,449 6, 517 1,72 141,919} 85,830) 45, 981 34, 591 3,480) 7,910) 14 
July Se 537,317; 271,142) 221,264) 14,268) 35,610 315 1, 809 170, 181 93,870} 47,167) 36,973) 3,053) 7,14)! 
August......... 567,979| 297,022) 238,222) 16,432) 42,368 1, 604 2, 966 182, 041 84,346} 61,121 39, 233) 3, 521 8, 367 ! 
September. ..._.. 561, 536) 303,186) 251,286) 14,780) 37,120 2,229) 4,080 162, 234] 89,807) 51,877; 40,834) 2,992) 8 05)) 
October _ 604, 165) 340,627; 275,691) 18,032) 46,904 3,795} 3,450 168, 334 87, 957 , 870; 42,825) 3,536) 9, 509) 
November... 7 501, 556; 256,728; 201,262; 15,724) 39,742 6,519} 5,620 166,4°2| 66,217) 41,010) 30, 284 3,316) 7, 410) 
December ; 479,881; 227,675| 179,806) 11,951; 35,918 2,992; 2,284 177,3:5| 69,615) 36,088) 26,596) 2,443) 7,049 
1948: January *........ 426,531; 208,538) 150,879) 11,501) 36,318 6,616) 3,224 152,086; 65,907) 32,523 23, 704 2, 280) 6, 539 
February ’ ...... 406, 587; 211,784) 146, 848 8, 672) 45, 586) 9, 237 1, 441 134, 833 59, 970 31, 982 22, 168 1, 811 8,003) 1) 
| | 
' Building for;which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers al) incorporg: 
awarded in all urban ery including an estimate of building undertaken in places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a small numb 
some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. of unincorporated civil divisions. 
The data cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residentia] an 
combined. Esfimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 
ment) urban*huilding construction are based primarily on building-permit 3 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeep| 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other residential buildings. 
Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow for * Revised, 
lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- ’ Preliminary. 


struction, Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 
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Ft: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 
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Units—y, L 
fy Hoy lg 
- Valuation (in thousands) 
division and 
) a nonresi- 1948 1947 1947 1946 
ntial puilding - 
Fee! Be Feb.* | Jan. Dee. | Noy. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. Total Total 
lic} i SE 
| Mel mal ee $134, 833 $152, 086 $177, 315 $166, 472 $168, 334 $162, 234/$182, 041)$170, 181 $141, 919) $128, 196 $129, 474 $111, 905) $87, 720 $1, 712, 674 $1, 458, 602 
ulti. <== === 2 —S=——— 
family « ew England..-.--- 5,236) 26,689) 6,307) 14,753) 12,395) 10,949] 6,541/ 10,540| 11,363) 10,169) 8,972) 7,425) 3,938) 109,831) 103,716 
yiddie Atlantic....| 14,452) 9,305) 42,529) 23,513) 21,465) 18,845) 40,322) 28,357) 19,729) 17,220) 24,140) 15,679) 8,340) 271,742) = 195, 151 
Fest North Central.| 26,405) 21,268} 20,084) 36,414) 44, 187| 26,338] 49,539) 39,079) 27,858) 26,609) 27,661) 24,479) 10,823) 372,866) 338, 659 
ae f west North Central.| 16,566) 8,813) 19,008) 12,263) 13,476) 12,217) 10,752| 10,799/ 15,416) 11, 186 7,596} 5,646 132,163) 112,927 
south Atlantic. ....- 14,557) 18,547; 21,403) 15,958) 19,183) 17,791) 16,321) 19,831) 18,827) 19,605) 14,785) 11,393) 13,467| 200,042) 171,247 
30, 237 fast South Central.) 3,929) 7,152) _7,327| 5,076) 6,1 6,175) 6,936) 8,342) 6,801) 5,263) 5,935) 6,777) 4,630 73, 138 65, 583 
47, 718 west South Central.| 27,180) 27,121) 17,923) 26,079) 15,366) 19,454) 11,915) 19,141| 18,335) 14,217) 14,189) 12,620) 11,019) 193,072) 132,641 
73, 644 yountain.....------ 3,826; 2,761) 4,067) 3,828 ' 44 6,039; 9,646) 2,906 ,224| 4,423} 4,354) 4,319) 3,246 58, 162 40, 287 
Pacific. ...---------- 22,682) 30,460) 29,669) 28,590) 30.657) 34,424) 30,071) 30,184) 20,365) 19,502) 20,162) 21,620) 17,613) 301,648) 208, 391 
3, 303 trial buildings #...| 16,863) 17,453) 33,524) 22,702) 25,194) 27,806] 40,407) 25,762) 8,120; 25,413) 22,937) 26,981/ 20,073) 321,847) 397, 237 
4, 096 New England...---- 1,051 803; 1,642) 2,601; 1,920) 2,504 892} 1,616, 5,018) 1,857) 1,199) 3,268 799 25, 052 19, 477 
4, 178 Middle Atlantic....| 3,679) 2,250) 7,053) 3,067; 4,963) 4,668) 7,615) 6,743/ 4,640} 3,316) 3,644) 4,207) 2,781 57, 755 77, 845 
4, 383 Fast North Central.| 3,859) 5,477) 10,137) 9,012) 9,342) 9,538) 21,767) 9,764) 8,827) 8,908) 8,617) 10,891) 7,806) 118,666) 133, 599 
7,910, ) ql West North Central 1, 205 971; 1,781; 1,384) 1,671} 2,010} 3,078) 2,137) 1,745) 1,123) 2,001) 1,860 969 19, 890 29, 161 
7,141} "Hi South Atlantic... ..- 1,640} 1,927) 3,851; 1,410) 1,714) 1,204) 1,315) 1,818) 1,646) 2,021 834, 1,412) 1,794 20,549 34,612 
8, 367 Fast South Central. 330 466; 1,489 981 717| +1,557| = 1,207 839} 1,657) 1,323} 1,319) 1,252 642 13, 573 14, 688 
8, 051] west South Central.| 1,637) 1,641) 2,666) 1,456] 1,282) 1,516) 1,657 636 913} 2,762) 1,088 98; 1,920) 17,519 13, 145 
9, 509) Mountain......----- 119 181 359 257 504 200 164 322 177 113 311 205 2, 852 4,417 
7, 410) Pall. cntainnooises 3,343) 3,568) 4,724) 2,482) , 3,328) 4,205) 2,676) 1,995) 3,352) 3,926] 4,122) 3,022, 3,157 45, 091 70, 203 
7,049  Mi/mmercial buildings *.| 47,305) 72,617| 65, 591 ,¥27| 78,647) 82,681) 69,641) 72,884) 55,599) 48,028) 45,654) 38,873) 30,957) 686,920) 660, 574 
New England ....-.- 1,257; 12,431; 1,804) 3,367) 4,203) 4,233) 3,204) 3,440) 3,222) 1,947) 2,886) 1,267| 1,361 32, 853 43, 164 
6, 539 Middle Atlantic....; 5,401) 5,412) 13,222) 8,114) 10.739) 7.641) 9,780) 9,336, 7,357) 6,214) 7,581) 4,190) 3,670 0,7°%| 74, 569 
8,003) 1 4am East North Central.| 7,891) 10,188) 11,518) 13,767) 15,739) 14,846) 17,196) 14,647, 7,795) 5,931) 6,992) 5,831) 2,908) 119,958) 119,011 
“SE West North Central.| 2,586) 5,171) 6, 5,215} 5,960| 6,342) 4,585) 5,624) 6,089) 4,303) 4,412) 3,347) 1,818 57, 240 51, R22 
South Atlantic. ....- 8,170) 7,445) 7,949) 7,721) 10,423) 11,353) 10,031) 12,358} 11,691) 10,987) 8,479) 5,908) 4,609) 106,788 7,405 
] incorporgim East South Central 2,027; 4,172) 1,978} 2,582) 3,619} 2,997) 3,821) 4,762| 3,475) 2,349) 2,764) 3,237) 1,591 34, 680 24, 647 
SMall nym West South Central.| 8,062) 12,036) 8,705) 8,292) 9,968} 11,651| 6,477! 7,502] 7,897) 6,688} 5,052) 5,108) 5,065 91,548) 82, 156 
Mountain... ....--- + 2,003) 1,484) 1,651) 2,753! 2,950) 3,370) 2,431| 1,727) 1,811) 3,036) 1,899) 2,587) 1,563) 26,855) = 26. 057 
sidentia] ange Pacific....-.-------- 9,318} 14,278) 11,879) 15,116) 15,046) 20,248) 12,026) 13,508} 6,262) 6,473) 6,080) 7,298) 8,372) 126,273) 150,743 
52,594) 34,404) 49,975) 48,969) 37,262} 23,340) 49,750) 38,567) 33,205] 29,155) 30,089] 28,034) 18,894/ 408,890, 190, 163 
res. New England... .... 1,465} 5,944 5,110} 4,214 788| 1,437| 1,740) 1,574) 3,760) 3,610) 1,840 401} 25. 759 19, 739 
Middle Atlantic....| 4,034 20,629) 16,419, 2,418) 4,538) 20,718) 3,415) 3,444) 4,196) 1,689) 5,581) 1,496 80,190 21, 247 
housekeepingll East North Central_| 10,936) 2,623) 4,336) 5,355) 9,798) 3,553) 8,802) 8,707} 4,451| 4,245) 5,883) 4,636) 4, 659 62, 541 42, 412 
West North Central_| 11, 999 7| 7,752) 3,760) 4,174) 1,410) 1,549) 1,730) 5,568) 2,664; 1,533) 1,794) 1,684 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic... ... 3,335] 7,570) 3,617) 5,151) 5,149} 2,991] 3,659) 3,230] 2,950) 4,859) 2,236) 1,312) 2,240) 40,161 22, 870 
East South Central. 676; 1, 757 ‘ 1,427} 1,111 974, 1,436] 1,059) 1,246 990} 1,874) 1,387 16, 895 12, 954 
West South Central_| 16,591) 11,007) 4,313) 13,456) 2,907) 4,193] 2,218) 9,827) 8,481) 3,588) 6,562) 4,637) 3,195 65, 309 25, 963 
ountain..........- 608 409} 1,270 392} 1,659} 1,117; 5,212/ 1,080 672 551 947 323} 1,018 18, 366 5, 367 
~ 2 eT 2,950| 3,641] 3,881) 4,617) 5,516) 3,639] 10,181| 7,384) 4,997) 3,946) 6,659) 6,037) 2,834 63, 030 20, 751 
blie buildings ?_.....- 5,070; 5,577; 4,556) 4,920) 1,767| 3,744) 3,308) 2,760) 7,544) 3,256) 7,435 304 659} 40, 649 12, 042 
New England_...... 1,250; 2, 289 502 834 355 0 7 182 21 161; 1,021 0 265 3, 418 371 
Middle Atlantic. . -- 112 214 219 200 3 10 324 244, 1,740 875 959 100 0) 4,712 1, 493 
East North Central. 568 684 900 802 386, 1,444) 1,332 476| 1,147 682 903 43 56 8, 171 820 
West North Central. 77 535 200 26 86 168 177 222 344 163 157 0 153 1, 696 190 
South Atlantic... _- 349 30 92 244 237 7 306 871| 1,675 84; 2,554 36 20 6, 285 988 
East South Central. 417 206 150 166 55 135 17 3 128 10 145 15 0 830 116 
West South Central. 313} 1,023 551} 1,842 165 615 314 35 366 296 125 22 45 4, 430 665 
Mountain.........--. 259 113 180 0 99 362 282 181 0 261 931 0 120 2, 416 70 
SRD 1, 725 483) 1,762 806 381/ 1,003 569 655, 2,123 724 640 178 0 8, 741 7, 269 
blic works and utility 
TE ein won 7,483} 16,284| 16,942) 13,105) 12,128) 12,889) 7,452) 18,263) 8,204| 12,344) 13,885) 10,665) 10,135) 143,827; 102,241 
ee 75| 6,113} 1,092) 2,243 741| 2,723 147| 2,922 909} 1, 739 151 402 910 15, 086 15, 638 
671 365 576 518} 1, 205 608 681| 7,202} 1,378] 1,210) 8,990 885 93 24, 968 10, 052 
2,481} 1,649) 1,211) 5,544) 5,413) 3,541) 2,767) 2,203} 3,100) 4,413) 2,640) 1,960) 1,726 35, 972 23, 383 
West North Central. 459} 1,035) 1,803 508 552} 1,026 282 98 810; 1,986 223 493 R30 8, 738 6, 108 
South Atlantic...... 670} 1,125) 5,347 872 813} 1,434 346 759 372 905 175| 2,234) 4,356 19, 046 20, 037 
East South Central. 325 410 307 413 51 125 550| 1,024 285 84 379 86 821 4, 154 862 
West South Central. 208 814, 1,241 411 339 740 720 616 59 323 782| 1,413 336 7, 648 5, 048 
ibe cades 575 50 499 13 0 158} 1,147 455 21 15 140 790 69 3, 520 1, 486 
i eenmascd 2,019} 5,723) 4,866) 2,583) 3,014) 2,524 812} 2,984) 1,360) 1,669 405| 2, 393 994 24, 695 19, 627 
...-| 65,518} 5,751; 6,729) 9,851) 13,338) 11,772 11, 39 11,933; 9,156) 9,998) 9,476) 6,961/ 7,004) 112,491 77, 345 
oe 138 109 329 598 962 701 6 640 619 705 605 548 202 6, 764 5, 328 
555 398 830} 1,195) 2,137; 1,380] 1,204) 1,437) 1,170) 1,309) 1,207 626 200 13, 392 9,944 
East North Central. 670 647 982} 1,934) 3,509) 3,416) 2,675; 3,282) 2,538) 2,330) 2,626) 1,109) 2,668) 27, 556 19, 374 
West North Central. 240 314 587; 1,370} 1,033) 1,251) 1,081 979 860 947 952 402 192) 9, 961 6, 485 
South Atlantic... ... 393 450! 547 560 846 702 664 785 484 749 507 491 448 7, 213) 5, 635 
East South Central 154 141 164 225 290| 25) 367 278 197 251 338 313) 209) 3, 005 2, 316 
West South Central. 369 600 447 622 705 739 529) 475 619 560 580 47 458) 6, 618) 5, 664 
Mountain........... 172 325 286 311 484 528 374| 299 308 383 324 308 271| 4,153 2, 889 
hE 2, 827) 2,767, 2,657) 3, 036) 3,372) 2,805) 3, 807] 3,788; 2,271) 2,764) 2,247) 2,692) 2, 256) 33,829) 29,710 



































' Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 

l urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some * Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
maller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not libraries, etc. 

Ways equal totals exactly because of rounding. 7 Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 








’ For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
' Preliminary. armories, | cks, etc. 
‘ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, § Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 





ndustrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
production plants. * Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 


‘ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile not elsewhere classified. 










598 F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' , 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction » 





All units Privately financed Publicly financed 


(in thousands) 1 





Total 


a Urban nonfarm 


nonfarm 


Rural Total Rural Pri 
nonfarm Urban inonfarm| Total Seanad | 





SED So ncncessuoususquesesistinbate 937, 000 937, 000 
| Seer cal 93, 000 
1941 4 4 706, 100 
19449... ; 141, 800 
hc eadgtiiiabbooontiahabasaliiiedd 

1047 ; 
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Third quarter 
July... 
August 
I nn ain oaudiiting 
Fourth quarter 
October 
November. 
Decem ber .. { 
1046: Firat quarter..........<.s<4 
January ’.. \ 
February ’ *._. (7) 
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18£, 000 
000 


48, 
250, 012 
45, 476 
266, 
369, 200 
57, 100 
15, 100 
17, 800 


$4, 475, 000 |$4, 475, 
285, 446 |” 288° 44 
2, 825, 895 
495, 054 
3, 769, 767 
5, 642, 798 
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489, 790 
1, 770, 475 
539, 333 
587,742 
643, 400 
1, 685, 881 
675, 197 
578, 324 
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347, 851 338, 628 

















1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accomodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, hgv® been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on re s of Federal 
construction contract awards and, beginning in 1946, on field surveys in 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling 
oe started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 
All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
an actuai enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400. 
In 1946 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large. The 


Sesion was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey t 
niques. 

? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construct 
costs are based on contract values or estimated constructidn costs for ind} 
ual pa. 

+ Housing peak year. 

* Depression, low year. 

5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

6 Last full year under wartime control. . 

’ Urban and rural breakdown not available until current quarter » 


pleted. 
§ Preliminary. 
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